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I 


` Mahimabhatta's Criticism of the 
Concept of Dhvani 


ск=————=———————--—-—— 


Though the concept of Dhvani had evoked wide acceptance at the 
hands of Alankarikas, there have been some, they are, however, 
far smaller in number, who have voiced their opposition to it. 
Rajanaka Mahimabhatta is one of them. In the first chapter of his 
Vyaktiviveka he devotes considerable space to the criticism of 
Dhvani and the enunciation of his view which regards it as 
redundant; the purpose of it being adequately served through the 
primary power of Denotation, Abhidha. Mahimabhatta is 
Abhidhavadin. His view may be briefly set forth as follows: There 
is no power in a word except Abhidha. Laksana resides in the 
sense and not in the word. In the expression gaur vahikah, the 
identification between the ox and the resident of Vahikas is known 
through inference, anumana. Similarly is known the situation of 
a hamlet on the bank of the river Сайра on account of the 
impossibility of its being located on the flowing current of water. 
This inference, anumiti, according to him, is different from the 
anumiti, inference, of the Naiyayikas; it is kavyanumiti. 
Suggestion being a secondary sense comes within the purview of 
the kavyanumiti. In expression where secondary sense is 
understood, it is not due to suggestion; it is due to kavyanumiti. 
Now, all these are familiar points of criticism. There is, however, 
one point where Mahimabhatta’s criticism of the Dhvani School 
is characterized by freshness of approach. He tries to cut at the 
very root of it. It is maintained by the Alankarikas that the use of 
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the word Dhvani on their part is inspired by the similarity of its 
function in the Vyakaranasastra, vyanjakatvasamyat'. In the 
Vyakaranasastra the relationship between Dhvani and Sphota is 
that of vyaijaka, manifestor, and vyarigya, manifested. This 
relationship is similar to the one between ghata and pradipa, the 
jar and the lamp. Just as a lamp manifests a jar but while 
manifesting it manifests itself too, similarly does Dhvani manifest 
Sphota while manifesting itself too. In other words between 
Dhvani and Sphota there is the relationship of yaugapadya, 
simultaneity. That is the import of the ghatapradipanyaya. It is 
at this Mahimabhatta has launched his attack. There is no 
simultaneity here. There is sequence here too. Says he: 
ata eva (kramasya sulaksatvat) Sriiyamananam 
Sabdanam dhvanivyapadesyanam antalhsannivesinas 
ca sphotabhimatasyarthasya vyangyavyanjakabhavo 
na sambhavatiti vyanjakatvasamyad yah $abdarthat- 
mani kavye dhvanivyapadesah so ру anupapannah i? 
The moment the concept of yaugapadya, simultaneity, is 


taken out, the whole concept of Dhvani, based as'it is on the 
similarity of function 


Sphota 
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With his informed criticism Mahimabhatta has created a problem 
for the rhetoricians and the grammarians. 


REFERENCES 


1. budhair vaiyakaranaih pradhanabhutasphotarupavyangya- 
vyaiijakasya $abdasya dhvanir iti vyavaharah krtahi 
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vyaiijanaksamasya Sabdarthayugalasya. 
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2. Vyaktiviveka, Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series, Varanasi, 1936, p. 
57. 
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II 


Karuna Rasa in Sanskrit Literature 
ÁN 


The entire creation is made up of opposites: dvandvatmika srstih. 
One of these opposites is happiness and sorrow. Both are inter- 
related. There can be no happiness without sorrow. The happiness 
presupposes the existence of sorrow. If it were not so, the very 
realization of happiness would not be possible. 

It is the peculiarity of poetry that whatever produces 
unhappiness in real life comes to produce in poetry happiness or 
joy. Poetry imparts the character of alaukikatva to the day to day 
experiences of life. Their description at the hands of the poet 
elevates them to a state where they cease to be the ordinary day 
to day experiences. In poetry they assume a peculiar form which 
enables them to provide joy to readers or listeners. That is the 
spirit of Rasa that had been grasped by the thinkers and critics 
centuries past. Among human beings there are certain permanent 
emotions which are given the name of Sthayibhavas. It is these 
when bestirred by certain phenomena turn into Rasas and come 
to be relished or enjoyed. Of all the Rasas, Karuna or Pathos 
touches the heart quick, pierces the vitals, gives out a jolt. In 
Erotic there is a kind of serenity. In Heroic the enthusiasm 
dominates. In Fierce and Terrible it is the fear which grips but it 

is in Pathos, Karuna that heart melts: prayah sarvo bhavati 
karunavrttir ardrantaratma!, The mind is shattered: bhavati 
manobhangah. The limbs sink: sidanti gatrani. Interestingly, the 
literal meaning of the word visada is sinking. It is natural for 
human beings to avoid such situations, to get over them, This is 
what explains the absence of tragedy in Sanskrit. With all bad 
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situations, the sorrows and sufferings, опе comes out at the end, 
happy and contented. That further explains as to why in the entire 
corpus of Sanskrit literature there are few works which have 
Karuna as the principal sentiment even though they have powerful 
content of it in certain situations. The idea is that one may not 
have to remain in perpetual state of despondency and melancholy 
or that the state of despondency or melancholy are not to be taken 
to undermine the very fibre of a person. 

While enumerating the number of Rasas, Bharata gives the 
third place to Karuna. The Natyasastra mentions eight Rasas, such 
as: 

srüigarahasyakarunaraudravirabhayanakah 1 
bibhatsadbhutasamjiau cety astau natye rasah smrtah tt? 

To these eight Rasas of Bharata, later poeticians like Udbhata 
and others have added other Rasas like Santa, Preyas and Bhakti. 
Vigvanatha has considered Vatsalya too as Rasa. But no poetician 
has ever changed the serial of the number of Rasas given by 
Bharata. Its position in the list of the Rasas shows its importance. 
The famous Sutra of Bharata: vibhavanubhavasaiicari-samyogad 
rasanispattih? propounds the whole process of aesthetic 
experience or rasanubhuti. For considering any Rasa, its 
Sthayibhava is first to be taken into consideration. 

In the case of Karuna it is Soka which is its Sthayibhava: 
ratir hasa$ ca šokaš ca krodhotsahau bhayam tathai 
jugupsa vismayas сей sthayibhavah prakirtitahi 

Explaining Soka Vigvanatha mentions that when "the citta 

becomes despondent by the destruction of the cherished it 
becomes Soka : istanasadibhis cetovaiklavyam $okasabdabhak.> 
As the Sthayi is the destruction of the cherished, so we find the 
definition of Karuna incorporating the same istanaSa with one 
more addition of receiving the uncherished: istanasad anistapteh 
karunakhyo raso bhavet.$ It is quite evident from this (definition) 
that Karuna is an experience of Pathos. The human life is full of 
it. This element of Pathos is further stressed when Vi$vanatha 


Š А i d tions Yama as 
ccassigns lt the colo r pf kapota (pigeon), an CREER USA 
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its presiding deity: dhirah kapotavarno "yam kathito 
yamadaivatah.’ Kapota is taken as an ill omen. Yama is the god 
of death. Both in their association with Karuna lend it a sense of 
deprivation that a man experiences. 

Here would arise a question as to whether Karuna can at all 
be called Rasa when it gives an experience of sorrow, for in that 
case it will counter the definition of Rasa which is explained as 
continuous happiness and is likened to the experience of 
Brahman: 


sattvodrekad akhandasvaprakasanandacinmayah | 
vedyantarasparsasunyo brahmasvadasahodarah DE 


To this the Sahityadarpana gives a fitting reply. According 
to it Rasa does not belong to empirical world, the pain of the 
empirical world is not to be expereinced through it: 
lokottaracamatkarapranah kaiscit pramatrbhil?. Vi$vanatha 
maintains that the sahrdayas realised happiness and not sorrow 
by experiencing Karuna etc.: 


would only bring unhappiness: tatha ramayanadi 
duhkhahetuta.2 Thus, though Karuna means istanas 
the experience of the $ is 
other Rasas, 


According fo Sanskrit Poetics there is no Wrong in depicting 
of Rūpakas and the Ullapya form of 


ulsrstikanka ekanko nelarah prakria gunahi 
raso "tra karunah sthayr. bahustrinaradevitam 13 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Besides Vyayoga and Thamrga forms of Rupakas also have 
Karuna as their principal Rasa as ће misravrtta type of dramas. 
But with all these possibilities for Karuna it does not take one 
long to notice that the Sanskrit literature does not have Kavyas 
or dramas which have Karuna as their principal Rasa, though the 
Greek literature is full of them. This may be traced to a principle 
maintained in Sanskrit Poetics that either Sragara ог Vira could 
be the principal Rasa in a poetic or dramatic composition: 
eka eva bhaved angi Srngaro vira eva val 
angam anye rasah sarve karyo nirvahane ‘dbhutahi!'> 


But it does not mean that Karuna does not exist in Sanskrit 
works. Though in the later classical literature it is not made 
principal Rasa often, yet its existence can be traced right to the 
period of the Vedic literature. In the hymns of Vasistha to Varuna 
one marks its depiction: 

kim aga asa varuna jyestham yat 
stotaram jighamsasi sakhayam! 
pra tan me voco dulabha svadhavo 
"уа tv anenà namasa tura iyam ii 

Vasistha here cries fervently to regain the favour of Varuna. 
The most eminent example of Karuna in earlier Sanskrit literature 
is the Ramayana. Anandavardhana had rightly pointed out that 
in the Ramayana, the Karuna Rasa has been woven by declaring 
that sorrow has taken the turn of a stanza: Ramayane karuno hi 
rasah-svayam adikavina sucitah Sokah Slokatvam agata 
ityevamvadina". 

The Ramayana mentions in the second canto of the Balakanda 
that the first sloka uttered by Valmiki came out of his Soka: 


sokarttasya pravrtto me šloko bhavatu nanyatha'*. 


This has been noted by poets and scholars afterwards. 
Kalidasa mentions in the Raghuvamsa that the Soka of Valmiki 
became Sloka after witnessing the sorrow of the crane: 


nisadaviddhandajadarsanotthah slokatvam apadyata yasya 


4 19 
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Anandavardhana echoes it when he says: krauficadvandva- 
viyogotthah Sokah Slokatvam agatah.” In fact, Karuna underlies 
the whole story-structure of the Ramayana, the Adikavya of the 
Sanskrit literature. The very fact that the Ramayana came into 
being out of the grief of a sensitive heart touched by the cries of 
the female companion of a bird pierced by an arrow of a hunter: 

та nisada pratistham tvam agamah $asvatih samāhı 

yat krauficamithunad ekam avadhih kamamohitam i?! 
shows the impact of Pathos. It is not an accident that one of the 
greatest of the creations of mankind had come into being out of 
shock: Sokah $lokatvam agatah. True it is that “our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought". The ŝoka of the Ramayana 
has remained a model for the later writers and one hears the 
echoes of the great epic in the later literature. More than half of 
the Ayodhya Kanda of the Ramayana is full of Soka which finds 
its epitome in the writhing pain of Dasaratha at the exile of Rama: 

ha raghava mahabaho ha mamayasanasanat 

ha pitrpriya me natha hà mamasi gatah sutahit 

ha kausalye na pasyami ha sumitre їаразуїпї! 

ha nrsamse mamamitre kaikeyi kulapamsani?2 

The cry achieves the fineness of the highest Kavya in Aranya 
Kanda where Rama cries out for Sita: na tv aham tvam vina site 
Jiveyam hi kathañcana23 and tells Laksmana of his $oka: 

Sarvam tu duhkham mama laksmanedam 

Santam Sarire vanam etya klešam! 

sitaviyogad punar apy udirnam 

kasthair ivagnih sahasopadiptah 124 
Rama’s towering Personality breaks down under the pressure of 
Sorrow in losing Sita and he cries out like an ordinary man: 

na madvidho dy 

vasundharayam! 


Sokanusoko hi Paramp 
manas caiP5 


Skrtakarmakari manye dvitiyo ‘sti 
arayam mam eti bhindan hrdayam 


= кшш aioe Senseless and begins to enquire the 
whereabouts of Sita from plants, animals and even the wind; 
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lokesu sarvesu na nasti kificid 

yat te na nityam уїййат bhaved tati 

Samsasva vayo kulapalinim tam 

mrta hata va pathi vartate va 16 
Karuna so minutely and elaborately described by Valmiki in the 
Ramayana achieves the highest pitch in the Uttararamacarita of 
Bhavabhiti. The condition of remorseful Rama burning within 
from sorrow on account of separation from Sita whom he had 
himself banished is likened by him to putapaka (slow cooking 
within): 

anirbhinno gabhiratvad antargudhaghanavyathah| 

putapakapraükaso ramasya karuno rasah P? 
Torn between his royal duties and attachment to his wife with 
whom he had spent the best years of his life, he represents а 
pathetic figure. Public calumny makes him forsake Sita whom 
he knew to be as pure as any woman could be. She had well been 
tested of her purity in fire before his very eyes. To forsake her 
required a sacrifice of him which reduced him in the process to 
a mental wreck. His duties he did though all the time haunted by 
the thoughts of his beloved. A visit to Pajicavati put him back to 
old days of happy union with her. He was not able to stand that 
and fell into unconsciousness again and again evoking pity for 
him even in the heart of Sanumati, the friend of Sita who was 
following his movements invisible. All the misery, all the 
suffering Rama was undergoing Was his own doing. And that is 
what takes the Pathos in his character to the highest limit. Rightly 
is he made to say in the Uttararamacarita: svayam krtva tyagam 
vilapanavinodo ‘py asulabhah?®. In creating a character like Rama 
and placing him in situations where he could have little sympathy 
for himself, Bhavabhuti ascended heights in depicting Karuna 
achieved by very few in the entire range of Sanskrit literature 
prompting the critics to say: kKarunyam bhavabhutir eva tanute, 
Bhavabhüti alone can create Pathos. 

In the Ramayana Karuna is the principal Rasa, in the 


Uttararamacarita itis the Rasa, other Rasas being just its 
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different manifestations which get merged in it in their final 
existence: 


eko rasah karuna eva nimittabhedad bhinnah prthak prthag 
ivasrayate vivartani?? 


Bhavabhuti in his description has made even the stones cry 
and the rocks break: 


api grava rodity api dalati vajrasya hrdayam1*° 


The anguish of Rama is best expressed when he tries to 
compose himself and says: 


devya Sunyasya jagato dvadasah parivatsarahi 
pranastam iva namapi na ca ramo na jivati iP! 


Besides the story of Rama we find Karuna in the Urubhaniga 
of Bhasa where Duryodhana is shown crying in his death bed as 
he witnesses his helpless sons and widowed wives: 

purvar na janami gadabhighata- 
rujam idanim tu samarthayami! 
yan me prakasikrtamurdhajani 
ranam pravistany avarodhanani iP? 


One of the best examples of Karuna is found in the famous 
Meghaduta where the Yaksa becomes mad in love and loses his 
sense to distinguish the sentient from the non-sentient: 


kamartta hi prakrtikrpanas cetanacetanegu 133 
and at the sight of the clouds has tears welling up: 
antarbaspas ciram anucaro rajarajasya dadhyau 3⁄4 


Another example of Karuna we find in the story of Pundarika 
and Mahašveta: 
ha ha kim idam upanatam iti muktartanada ha amba, 
ha fata, hā sakhya iti vyaharantt ha natha 
Jivitanibandhana acaksva Куа mam ekakinim 
asaranam нов yasi, prccha taralikam tvatkrte 
maya ya "nubhuta 'vastha yusasahasrqvamz», 
krcchrena nito divasah>>, petals ier Samana 
Karuna is variously em i i 
i ployed to rouse either sympathy in the 
ВРО hs sahrdayasontogivemem ainei BEA Gre 


as can be seen 


P 
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in the cries of the Gopis at the time of Krsna's departure from 
Vrndavana to Mathura as depicted in the Srimadbhagavata: 


aho vidhatas tava na kvacid daya 

sariyojya тайгуат pranayena dehinahi 

tans cakrtarthan viyunanksya aparthakam 

vikriditam te 'rbhakacestitari yathaiP® 
Here Karuna can very well elevate one to the realization of 
devotion which is considered as Rasa in the Ujjvalanilamani. 

Of other Sanskrit works which have descriptions of pathetic 

situations mention may be made of the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa 
which describes the lamentation of Aja at the loss of Indumati. 
The king is unable to understand as to how the Parijata garland 
could kill his consort. He falls unconscious. He is not able to 
withstand the tragedy that had struck him. In the Kumara- 
sambhava, the lamentation of Rati at the burning of Kama (by 
Lord Siva with fire from the third eye at the former’s indiscretion) 
is very touching and brings before the readers the image of a 
forlorn lady who is compared to smoking wick. In the 
Naisadhiyacarita of Sriharsa, there is description in the first Canto 
itself of a golden swan which was caught by King Nala on the 
bank of a lake. The swan feels sorry for its mother and its consort 
who had just had delivery. The words of the swan betray the great 
upsurge of emotion in its heart, the emotion which could even 


_ move the king to shed tears and to release it. 


The entire dütakavya literature of Sanskrit running well over 
to a hundred texts is a fine specimen of Karuna depicting as it 
does the separation of a lover from his beloved or vice versa, with 
all the memories of the past union crowding in and heightening 
the impact of loneliness. Š 

The story of Karuna will never come to an end without 
noticing the Abhijñanašakuntala of Kalidasa where in the Fourth 
Act at the time of departure of Sakuntala for her husband’s home, 
Kanva feels his mind stilled and voice chocked. The foster father 
and the foster daughter are hardly able to control their emotions. 
The entire scene of the departure of Sakuntala breathes sadness. 
The whole of the penance grove reflects the sorrow of coming 
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Priyamvada-na kevalam tapovanavirahakatara 

sakhy eva. tvayopasthitaviyogasya tapovanasyapt 

tavat samavastham preksasva.37 

Sakuntala breaks down while she takes leave of her 

childhood girl friends, the creeper Vanajyotsna which she had 
tended all along and the young fawn which she had brought 
up with fostering care. Not in her own self her gait becomes 
uneven: 


marge padani khalu te visamibhavanti В8 


Karuna again erupts іп ће work (the AbhijfianaSakuntala) 
in the Fifth Act when Sakuntala is repudiated by Dusyanta 
and is forsaken by her escorts, Sarügarava, Saradvata and 
Gautami. A helpless lady with none to look for succour she 
throws up her arms and begins to cry: 

bahiitksepam kranditum ca pravrtta Ë? 

By far the most touching description of Karuna -found in 
the works of Kalidasa is met with in the Raghuvamsa at the 
time of the exile of Sita. As Laksmana leaves her in the jungle, 
she cries out like a Kurari: 

sa muktakantham vyasanatibharac 
cakranda vigna kurariva bhuyahi*° 

It were her cries that had brought Valmiki to her: 

tam abhyagacchad ruditanusari 
kavih ku$edhmaharanaya yatahi^! 

As can be seen from the above some of the finest poetry in 
Sanskrit is that which has an element of Karuna in it. If its appeal 
to human heart, its melting, were to be the touch-stone for the 


effectiveness of any Rasa, one may have to agree with Bhavabhüti 
in accepting Karuna to be the only Rasa: eko rasah karuna eva.” 
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Ш. YOGAVASISTHA STUDIES 


The Date of the Yogavasistha 


The date of the Yogavasistha is still a very complicated problem 
nowhere nearer solution although much has been written on it.! 
Like the dates of most of the earlier Sanskrit works there is no 
finality about it. Probably there can be none for, this work, as 
also most other similar works, do not furnish any real clue to their 
age. The only possible course, and the one generally adopted by 
researchers is to collect some internal or external data and hazard 
conjectures thereon. When this is done, arguments are adduced 
for a particular date and the opponent’s views criticized. But there 
is no end to this process. Again others piece together some other 
evidence and arrive at a different date. The result is that dates 
differ and differ widely and the truth remains obscure. That is 
why an eminent scholar has said that ‘all dates in Indian history 
are pins to be bowled all over again.’ Nothing can be truer about 
the early history of India, whether literary or political. 

Among the five scholars who have discussed in detail the 
problem of the date of the Yogavasistha we may first mention 
B.L.Atreya. He thinks ‘that the author of the Yogavasistha cannot 
be placed before the middle of the 5^ century A.D.” A brief 
summary of his arguments in favour of this date is given below: 

(0 By the time of Vidyaranya, who belongs to about the first 

half of the fourteenth century the Yogavasistha had 
become an authoritative work because he quotes from it 
profusely, about 253 times. 


d M Sei on Cae a Bengali Brahmin of the 9^ century 


2 
N 
the Yogavasist ain 600 verses. From 
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this it follows that the Yogavasistha must be earlier than 
‚ the 9" century A.D. 

(iii) The Yogavasistha is a pre-Sankaran work, because the 
treatment of the Advaita philosophy here is rather 
unsystematic, vague and hazy. The author of the 
Yogavasistha is completely ignorant of Sankara and his 
philosophy. In his Vivekacudamani Sankara reproduces 
a number of verses and ideas from the Yogavasistha. 
That he is indebted to the Yogavasistha and not vice 
versa is proved by the fact that technical terms that 
Sankara uses are not found in the Yogavasistha. 

(iv) A comparison between the Yogavasistha and the 
Mandikya Karikas of Gaudapada, who is earlier than 
Sankara shows that the Advaita philosophy of the 
Mandikya Karikas is more akin to the Yogavasistha than 
to that of Sankaracarya and his successors. 

(у) There is a positive evidence to the effect that the Advaita 
philosophy as that of the Yogavasistha existed before 
Sankara and Gaudapada. Bhavabhuti who belongs to 
about the 7" century A.D. uses the term vivarta. He 
draws upon the Yogavasistha and incorporates a number 
of its verses into his works. This shows that the author 
of the Yogavasistha is earlier than the 7^ century A.D. 

(vi) A number of verses of the Yogavasistha recur in the 
Vairagya Sataka and the Vakyapadiya. Now, Bhartrhari, 
the author of these works is said to have died in 650 A.D. 
This means that the author of the Yogavasistha is earlier 
than 650 A.D. It cannot be said as to how much earlier 
he is. 

It cannot be argued that the author of the Yogavasistha 
has borrowed the verses from the Vairagya Sataka and 
the Vakyapadiya, for the doctrine of Sabda Brahman is 
not mentioned in the Yogavasistha. lt is impossible to 
believe that the author of the Yogavasistha could have 
omitted to mention it, if he knew it. So the verses or parts 
cc-o. eor thereof which are, common to both the Yogavasistha and 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


the Vairagya-sataka and the Vakyapadiya are borrowed 
by Bhartrhari from the Yogavasistha. Another factor that 
goes in favour of this stand is that the verse in which 
the term vivarta is found is rare and solitary one in the 
Vakyapadiya while in ће Yogavasistha it forms the main 
doctrine and there is a very large number of verses in 
support of it. 

The author of the Yogavasistha was acquainted with the 
philosophy of Buddhism, the Tathata philosophy of 
Agvaghosa, (who belongs to the 1* century B.C.) the 
Stinyavada of Nagarjuna who is placed by scholars in 
the 2™ century A.D. and the Vijñanavada of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu. Vasubandhu is believed by scholars to 
belong to a period between 420-500 A.D. It means the 
author of the Yogavasistha could not have lived before 
the 5 century A.D. 

The way the whole of the theme of the Meghaduta is ` 
summarised in the Yogavasistha in three verses leaves 
no doubt that the Yogavasistha is a post- Kalidasan work. 
The date that is usually assigned to Kalidasa is the 5^ 
century A.D. The Yogavasistha, therefore, cannot be 
placed before the middle of the 5" century A.D. Its 
author probably lived at the time of the downfall of the 
Gupta kings. The philosophy of the work, the 
descriptions of battles and wars, battle between 
Viduratha and Sindhu and the mention of the Hunas 
points to the same conclusion. 

The conclusion drawn from the evidence cited above is 


that probably the Yogavasistha is anterior to Bhartrhari 
and posterior to Kalidasa. 


From the above summary of the arguments mustered by 
B.L. Atreya in support of the date suggested by him we 
find that he mainly rests his arguments, apart from 
philosophy, on Bhartrhari and Kalidasa. It appears that he 
thinks that both the Vairagya-sataka and the Vakyapadiya, 
belong to the ahthorship.of one,and,thesame Bharttharivabout 
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whom he says that he died in 650 A.D. It has now been 
conclusively proved that Bhartrhari, the author of the Satakas and 
Bhartrhari, the author of the Vakyapadiya are two different 
persons. Itsing seems to have been misled into saying that forty 
years before he came to India there had died a grammarian named 
Bhartrhari. Itsing confused the two Bhartrharis. For years scholars 
relying upon the statement of Itsing placed Bhartrhari, the author 
of the Vakyapadiya, in the 7" century A.D. But latest researches 
have convincingly shown Bhartrhari, the author of the 
Vakyapadiya to be different from Bhartrhari, the author of the 
Satakas who is said to have wavered seven times between the 
home and the monastery. The author of the Vakyapadiya, is now 
placed on good grounds in the 3™ century A.D. Now if the 
Yogavasistha, according to B.L. Atreya's own admission‘, cannot 
be assigned to a period earlier than the middle of the 5" century 
A.D. while the Vakyapadiya belongs to the 3 century A.D., it 
is the Yogavasistha which must have borrowed from the 
Vakyapadiya and not vice versa. And the argument that the term 
vivarta occurs in a solitary verse in the Vakyapadiya while it 
occurs in a number of verses in the Yogavasistha proves just the 
other thing that the Vakyapadiya is earlier and the Yogavasistha 
is later, because the philosophical doctrine of vivarta is more 
elaborately treated in the Yogavasistha than in the Vakyapadiya 
where it is merely alluded to. It is a strange argument that because 
in the Yogavasistha vivarta is more elaborately treated, it must 
be earlier, Further, to say that the doctrine of Sabda Brahman 
which is the main doctrine of the Vakyapadtya is nowhere 
mentioned in the Yogavasistha is at best an argumentum ex- 
silentio and does not prove anything. The statement that the 
Yogavasistha nearly summarises in three verses the theme of the 
Meghaduta is open to correction. The three verses in question 
merely give us the idea of sending the cloud as messenger and 
do not embody a summary of the theme of the Meghaduta. Yet 
the argument has a force of its own. The idea of a cloud- 
messenger is generally believed to have originated with Kalidasa; 
butthere issnothingta showcthatit could not haye ben conceived 
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by the author of the Yogavasistha, who is highly imaginative 
besides being profoundly learned. The argument is, therefore, not 
decisive, as Atreya says itis. There is, however, a hemistich of a 
verse not noticed by Atreya, in the Yogavasistha which is the 
same as in the Meghadista except for the first word which is etat 
in the Yogavasistha* etacchrngam harati pavanah kimsvid ity 
unmukhibhir —drstotsaha$ ^ cakitacakitam mugdha- 
siddhanganabhih. and adri in the Meghaduta: adreh §rigam 
harati pavnah kimsvid ity unmukhibhir drstotsahas cakitacakitam 
mugdhasiddhanganabhih®. This is decisive. It is ‘the habit of the 
author of the Yogavasistha, to quote P.C. Divanji, ‘to borrow the 
language of previous works such as the Upanisacs, Bhagavadgita, 
Gaudapada Karikas, Vairagya-sataka, Meghaduta etc., and twist 
it slightly so as to fit in with his idea". In keeping with this habit 
the author of the Yogavasistha borrows a verse from the 
Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhüti and twists its language so as to 
spoil it a little. This verse not noticed by Atreya reads: 


kujatkunjakathoragahvaranadikvatkaravatkicaka- 
stambhadambaramukamaukulikulah krauficacalo 'yam giriht 
etasmin prabalakinam pracalatam udvejitah kujitair 
udvellanti puranarohinataruskandhesu kumbhinasal? u 
The verse as found in the Uttararamacarita reads: 
gufljatkunjakutirakausikaghataghutkaravatkicaka- 
VOTE Od NM krauücabhidho ‘yam 
girihi 
etasmin pracalakinam pracalatam udvejitah kujitair 
udvellanti puranarohinataruskandhesu kumbhinasah? i 
A comparison between the verse as it is found in the 
Uttararamacarita and the Yogavasistha would reveal that the text 
of it in the Yogavasistha is a little defective. Probably it got | 
damaged or corrupted when it reached the Yogavasistha. The 
readings in the first line of the stanza as found in the Yogavasistha 
are certainly inferior and make little sense. It is a string of words 
quite unrelated in sense. What are we to understand by kvatkara? 
Evidently it stands for ghutkara, the hooting of the owls 
responsible for. sencifying.the, whoieiflockiof crows intisilence. 
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What does kathora qualify? Where is hooting taking place? 
Certainly not in the mountain caves and the streams, etc. but in 
clusters of the bamboos which are said to be full of noise. 
Stambha and prabalakinam are perhaps scribal errors; but 
krauiicacalah by the side of girih is inexcusable. It is the writer’s 
overfondness for a jingle at the sacrifice of sense. There must, 
therefore, have been a big time-lag between the Uttararamacarita 
and the Yogavasistha. That the Uttararamacarita of the two is 
earlier from which the verse has been taken in the Yogavasistha, 
becomes pretty clear. The Yogavasistha, therefore, cannot be 
placed, as Atreya has done, before Bhavabhtti, who flourished 
in the 7% century A.D. Again, the idea of the line which is the 
fourth pada of verse 19 in the 115^ canto of the latter half of the 
Nirvana Prakarana is found in verse 7 of the Mandasore Stone 
Pillar Inscription of YaSodharman (c. 525-535). We may well say 
that the Yogavasistha is of a date later than 535 A.D. 

From the literary study of the Yogavasistha it becomes clear 
that considerable literary activity had preceded it and the author, 
a man of prodigous learning, could not resist the temptation of 
incorporating into his work a line or two from earlier works which 
appealed to him most and which came readily to his mind to suit 
the context. He was not a plagiarist. His writings are characterised 
by originality and profundity of thought. As a poet he can stand 
comparison with the very best. He was a master of diction and a 
poet of exceptional ability but on account of these very factors 
efforts should not be made to place him as early as the fifth 
century A.D. Even later poets could be original and charming. 

Uptil now too much of emphasis has been laid on 
philsopohical and historical evidence to settle the date of the 
Yogavasistha and literary and linguistic evidences have been 
completely ignored. These can be decisive sometimes for they 
are unimpeachable. For one thing, we find that the Yogavasistha 
poetry is characterised by excessive alliteration as also thyme, а 
few examples of the latter being: 


апштщНа apatalam йі йй asatalam! 
cc-o. kan alatapatalam üresu simhe sulatasat 
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taranganirdhutasilograkaccham mahitalakasam 
anantakaccham i? 

senayor ubhayor asid yuddham udyatadanavami 
nispistanagaragramagirikananamanavam ıı !! 
atmaikaramah paripurnakamo bhavabhayo rama 
Samabhiramah ? 

Sarva eva jagadbhava avicarena caravah! 
avidyamanasadbhava vicaravisararavah i? 

Now, the use of rhyme in Sanskrit is a later development. Sten 
Konow is very right when he says, “Rhyme forms as essential 
element of versification in the poetry of the modern vernaculars 
and also of Prakrit but not in Sanskrit. Where rhyme occurs in 
Sanskrit poetry as, for instance, in that of Jayadeva, we may 
assume that the influence of the vernacular or of Prakrit poetry 
has been at work"!^, It is of interest to note that Sten Konow 
makes these observations in connection with a work of 
Rajasekhara who belongs to the 10% century A.D. Now, what are 
the special characteristics of the work of Rajasekhara are the 
special characteristics of the Yogavasistha. The obvious 
conclusion, therefore, from this is that the Yogavasistha belongs 
to a period when rhyme under the influence of Prakrit poetry had 
come to be accepted in Sanskrit. That period was evidently fairly 
late, about the second quarter of the 10h Century A.D. The 10" 
century, therefore, assigned to the Yogavasistha by P.C. Divanji, 


Seems nearer the truth./5 He has arrived at this date from other 


sources. He has not taken help of the literary evidence which 
would also have been very hel 


i pful. The unusual profusion of the 
onomatopoeic words, some 100 of which have been traced in the 
: Yogavasistha!$ (some of these 100 have been used as many as 

30 times), а number of Prakritisms, the highly ornate poetry 
specially in the second half of the Nirvana Prakarana, too much 
of alliteration—7 all lead to this one conclusion that the 
Yogavasistha is a production of a fairly late period. It cannot be 


eS quarter of the 10" century A.D.” as Р.С. Divanji 
i ; eae 
CC-0. Prof. Sma vi fnere, is mothinguinherentlysugaitstitsbut 
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because of the irreconcilability of this date with the fact of the 
existence of an abridgement of the Yogavasistha, the 
Yogavasisthasara, by one Gauda Abhinanda in the 9th century 
A.D. Р.С. Divanji, himself finds his date coming into conflict with 
this important piece of evidence for he himself says: 


It is also clear from what has preceded that he must 
have done that either during the first half of the 10% 
century A.D. ог at апу rate after that and that none 
of the arguments advanced by Dr. Atreya for the work 
in its present form having been composed earlier than 
that is likely to present any insurmountable difficulty 
except that based on the existence of the abridgement 
of Abhinanda (italics ours). As the evidence of its 
composition during or after the second half of the 10 
century is so strong, the said arguments cannot be 
given a preponderating weight and some other 
explanation must be sought. 

This explanation he does not furnish. He concedes that he is 
not able to do so at present. But then how is the problem to be 
solved? All other mass of evidence would be of no avail for this 
single evidence would offset all that. It is difficult to agree with 
the learned scholar that it (the abridgement of Abhinanda in the 
9th century A.D.) does not present any insurmountable difficulty 
in the way of the second half of the 10 century A.D. being 
accepted as the date of the Yogavasistha. In the absence of the 
satisfactory explanation of this important point it will be difficult 
to accept the date suggested by P.C. Divanji. We cannot set the 
turminus ad quem at the second half of the 10" Century A.D. We 
shall have to set it at the 9th century A.D. The work in its present 
form must have been in wide circulation before that date to have 
needed an abridgement. 

When we discuss the question of the date of the Yogavasistha 
it will not be out of point to mention here that there isa vast scope 
in a work like that for additions. With the passage of time the 
work must have grown and assumed the size that it now has. 


; i ddition, accordin; 
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to P.C.Divanji,!® while the real Yogavasistha, "is not the whole 
work, going today by that name, but only a portion of it extending 
from the 3rd Sarga of the Mumuksu Prakarana to the 213" Sarga 
of the latter half of the Nirvana Prakarana", there seems to have 
been a good deal of interpolation in the text. The exact extent of 
it cannot be gauged at present for there is no critical edition of 
the work. Still there are some obvious things which cannot escape 
our notice. The use of the word jana in apposition with sajjana 
as in the expression sajjanam janam in the sense of a good person 
where janam is tautological is a recent one. The verses? in which 
we come across such expressions must be later interpolations. The 
same may be the case with highly ornate poetry found in Cantos 
115-119 in the second half of the Nirvana Prakarana. The use of 
the classical metres like Sardulavikridita, the Vasantatilaka, the 
Malini, the Drutavilambita and others, long compounds like 

hemakhilagramaranyapurasthaligiritarusthanvagraharoccayah™, 
vikatakafricanakutakotisanghattanasphutitajarjaracarusandhih?', 

etc. the detailed poetic description of the hill-side villages and 
the various Anyoktis which have a beauty and charm all their own 
point to these cantos having been composed by a later poet. Or 
else it will be difficult to find a satisfactory evidence for this 
unusual outburst of poetry in these cantos which have given us 
some of the finest gems of Sanskrit verses. When we say that this 
poetry is by a later hand we do not mean that the author of the 
original Yogavasistha was incapable of writing such poetry. He 
-was one of the greatest poets. But the Style here is at variance 
with the other parts of the work and there is such a violent break 

that the above conclusion would certainly be irresitible. 

3 It is not easy to determine the date of such a work as the 
сым which like the Ramayana and Mahabharata has 
usly been strengthened by extraneous matter which is so 


skilfully woven into the original that it is difficult to extricate it 
even with the help of the best scientific aids of research. The 
original Yogavasistha must have been a much smaller text. The 
Yogavasistha is said to have been 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, sn Comp psed by, the.sage;Valmiki. 
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He himself appears in the dialogue between Valmiki and 
Aristanemi and the dialogue between Valmiki and Bharadvaja. 
It is possible, says P. C. Divanji that the same Valmiki, who is 
the author of the Ramayana “might have put his ideas about the 
true nature and essence of the worldly phenomena and the attitude 
which the thoughtful amongst men.should adopt towards them if 
they have the desire to remain unaffected by the delusion which 
the phenomena naturally cause,” in a very brief form. We may 
agree with Р. С. Divanji in that the Yogavasistha was originally 
a comparatively small, compact work by a single author. But that 
he was Valmiki, the author of the immortal Ramayana, we cannot 
accept. Why should the great Bard stop short at a small treatise, 
when moved to sorrow at the killing of a kraunca bird by a fowler, 
he could give us a long poem of six or seven kandas of the rarest 
charm? Certainly the original writer must have been a much 
humbler person than Valmiki, though this humbler later writer 
(who chose not to disclose his identity) created a work about the 
beauty of which he himself was so conscious: 
šastram subodham evedam salankaravibhusitam 
kavyam rasamayam caru drstantaih pratipaditamu? 

“This is an easily comprehensible text, a charming poem with 
Rasa, adorned by figures of speech and explained with examples.” 
This verse probably furnishes the clue as to the redaction of the 
older text. A later writer probably found the skinny older text to 
be a little too dry and uninteresting and set about himself to put 
it in a new garb, charming and beautiful. He added illustrations 
to explain some of the points put forward in the original so that 
they may be easily comprehensible to the common man. To 
highly abstruse philosophy he gave а poetic garb and in the 
process so changed it as to make it look really different from its 
base, the small text of an ancient sage. A mightly super-structure 
was raised on the old foundations. Now, the Yogavasistha did not 
remain a philosophical treatise, it became 8 rasamaya kavya. The 
redactor whoever he may have been, chose to withhold his 
identity FikeVmanyrothers, before Bim, for, TES RE ше 
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something new but was only putting the old thing in a new garb. 
How could he, therefore, give himself out as its author, although 
in the process of redaction he almost changed it in form, and not, 
of course, in content, His originality could never be questioned 
but such was the spirit of self-abnegation in ancient times that 
writers were only too silent about themselves. They effaced 
themselves and ascribed their works to age-old sages and saints, 
sages hallowed in public memory. Or perhaps there was this 
underlying motive that their works thus ascribed would be read 
more widely and preserved longer. This gave them some sort of 
inner satisfaction; but they did deny themselves popularity which 
could be theirs purely on merits. The language of the Ramayana 
and the Yogavasistha is so different that we cannot persuade 
ourselves to believe that the two works are of one and the same 
author. This is why some people think that the Yogavasistha, if 
it was from the pen of Valmiki, must have been in the form of a 
nucleus which served as the basis for a later writer for building 
upon it a work of magic drapery. 

As has been said above, P. C. Divanji fixed the second quarter 
of the 10" Century A.D. as the date of the work, when it came 
to have its present form and content. This conclusion he arrives 
at, apart from other evidences, on historical evidence, viz., the 
occurrence of the name of Yasaskaradeva in the Yogavasistha, 
who had his palace in the town of Adhisthana. On a reference to 
Kalhana's Chronicles of Kashmir we find that this was the name 
of a Brahmana, who was made a king by a class of Brahmanas 
which was then in power after the overthrow of Suravarman II 
eh нш in 93 9. This Yasaskaradeva ruled justly 
REN d - and on his retirement was succeeded by his son 

Bramadeva except for one day when his uncle’s son Varnata 


ruled there at his desire. As for the city Adhisthana, it is 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini ТУ. 696. From the Introduction? 
to Stein's work it is found that one Pravarasena II who ruled in 
ze second half of the sixth century founded a city Pravarapura 
2 m also known as the Navadhisthana or the 

CC-0. iot ina 1n Heiuntsang"s imei 631. A.D; todistinguish 
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it from the Puranadhisthana or the old city. It appears in course 
of time the short form of this, i.e. Adhisthana, came in use and 
was referred to in the Yogavasistha. The description of this city 
as found in the Yogavasistha resembles the description of it found 
in the Rajatarangint. It is stated in the Yogavasistha? that the 
city looked beautiful on account of the hills surrounding it. There 
was a peak of a mountain in the midst of it, which was named 
Pradyumnasikhara on the top of which stood a king of houses?6. 
In the Rajatarangint there is a mention of a hill named Pradyumna 
whose modern name is Pampar. There is a further mention of 
- the building of two temples and a Matha for the Pasupata 
mendicants by King Ranaditya of Kashmir and his wife. From 
this it may be inferred that there may have been structures in 
Adhisthana or Nitanadhisthana, the alternate name of 
Pravarapura. From the identification of Yasaskaradeva of the 
Yogavasistha with the Brahmana king of the same name of 
Rajatarangini and the Adhisthana with Pravarapura, P. C. Divanji 
has built up a case for the author of the Yogavasistha to have 
flourished in any case after 949 A.D. or in the second half of 
the 10^ Century A.D., as he could put it. He has taken great pains 
to secure the identification which is complete. But how will this 
date agree with the fact of Gauda Abhinanda's abridgement of 
the Yogavasistha in the 9% Century A.D.? An abridgement 
presupposes the existence of the original. The only conclusion 
to be drawn from this is that the portions of the Yogavasistha 
on which P. C. Divanji builds up his theory of the second half 
of the 10 century A.D. do not form part of the original text. 
They are subsequent additions. It appears rather odd that P. С. 
Divanji himself says, “The second reason why I consider that 
these are subsequent additions in the work is that there is a distinct 
and unmistakable reference to a king of Kashmir of the name 
of Yagaskaradeva2’ and yet he tries to fix the date of the 
Yogavasistha on the basis of these very “subsequent additions. 
The whole setting there has a modern look about it. The use of 
the verb in the future tense was usually the modus operandi of 
the ipterpoleters as would be seen from the Bhavisya-purana and 
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other Puranas. The explanation that Vasistha, the great sage, might 
have had a prophetic vision of the incidents to take place is feeble 
and is hardly likely to carry conviction in an age of scientific 
thought. P. C. Divanji cannot persuade himself to believe that 
the unnamed author of the Yogavasistha was living in an age 
prior to that of Yaéaskaradeva. The familiarity that the author 
shows in describing the places and persons residing in Kashmir 
makes Divanji believe that he (the author) must be writing this 
account when Yasaskara was ruling Kashmir and Nrsirnha was 
his minister or when one of the successors of YaSaskara was on 
the throne. Now, we are in perfect agreement with Divanji so 
far this portion of the Yogavasistha is concerned. Any one who 
composed it must have been a contemporary of YaSaskaradeva 
or must have followed him not long after. But this we cannot 
say of the whole of the Yogavasistha. Even after the old nucleus 
of Valmiki had been put in a new garb and the new Yogavasistha 
had emerged, there was ample scope for interpolations in it. In 
a huge work like this there is enough scope for further additions 
and accretion of much foreign matter. Our contention is that 
Yogavasistha minus later additions which may never be 
discovered or if discovered, will be discovered with stupendous 
labour, must have reached its present shape earlier than the 9" 
Century A-D. when Gauda Abhinanda thinking the volume of 
the work to be rather unwieldly set about to prepare an 
abridgement of it so that it may be more handy for the common 
man for whose upliftment it is meant. 
. Ninth Century A.D. is, therefore, the terminus ad quem. What 
iS ае terminus a quem? Shiva Prasad Bhattacharya fixed it 
е 12 ` Century A.D.”8 His principal arguments for this are: 
( The Yogavasistha has a Buddhistic setting. There are 
Certain episodes or Akhyanas which deal with cycles of 
: births much like the Jatakas. 

oe S D 
Nis ; DNava, Sunya, Cit, Atman, Karman, 
ana, etc. The rather unorthodox connotation attached 

CC-0. Prof. tQ them showschisileaninp te wards Budihistie tenets. 
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(iii) The Yogavasistha mentions the Parasikas and 
Tamrayavanas” in a brief account of battle between the 
kings of Western India. The Parasikas were the people 
of Afghanistan who began to attack India after the 10" 
Century A.D. in hordes for plunder and ravage and 
ultimately acquired mastery. In the story as given in the 
Yogavasistha, it is not said as to whether the Indian 
princes were overthrown or any part of India was 
conquered by these. 

(iv) The reference to the Vedanta philosophers as the 
Vedantins ог the Vedantavadins” would point out the 
time of the work to be after Sankara. 

(v) In the Yogavasistha the Puranas are called Bahupathas?! 
or having many readings or recensions. Moreover, from 
another text,? it appears that the author of the 
Yogavasistha was familiar with the Bhagavata-purana. 
Its acceptance of the hard and the fast division between 
Arhśakalā and Bhagavattva of Visnu is just on the line 
of the Bhagavata-purana which according to Pargiter? 

was a work of the 10" Century A.D. 

(vi) The commentator of the work Ananda Bodha Sarasvati, 
as he himself says, was the earliest to comment on the 
Yogavasistha.** He belongs to the 17^ Century A.D. 

All these facts mentioned above lead, according to 
Bhattacharya, to the conclusion that the Yogavasistha must have 
been written between the 10" and the 12" Centuries A.D. 

The arguments put forward by Shiva Prasad Bhattacharya 
have all been very well examined by B.L. Atreya and P.C. Divanji 
who believe the Yogavasistha to have come to assume its present 
shape after the 5 Century A.D. and the second half of the 10^ 
Century A.D. respectively. 

As for the mention of the Yavanas or the Parasikas we know 
that they had begun making inroads into India much earlier than 
the 10'^ Century A.D. Moreover, the Parasikas were the Persians 
and they are mentioned in the Mahabharata. Their mention in 
the Yogavasistha, therefore, should not be taken as a proof for 
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Even if the work be conceded to be post-Sankaran on account 
of the mention of the followers of the Vedanta school by the term 
Vedantins or Vedantavadins, we are nowhere nearer the period 
of the 105-127 Century A.D. when the work might have been 
composed. This evidence only leads to the conclusion that the 
work is of a period later than 820 A.D. when Sankaracarya is said 
to have died. But there is reason to infer that the work is pre- 
Sankaran. At any rate the Vedanta philosophy did not originate 
with Sankara. Sankara only made the mass of Vedantic theories 
afloat much before his time into a system. The occurrence of the 
term vivarta in the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari which the latest 
modern researches have proved to be a work of the 3" Century 
A.D., if not earlier? and the Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti, a 
work of the 7" Century A.D.36 and the presence of the seeds of 
the Vedantic thought even in as early a period as that of the 
Vedas?’ and the Upanisads would lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that the Yogavasistha had enough to draw upon so far 
as its Vedanta philosophy was concerned. “Тһе Yogavasistha, 
because of its palpable inconsistencies and its sweet vagueness 
in technology'?? precludes the possibility that its author had 
before him a highly systematic and philosophical work of 
Sankara. “That no writer and scholiast on Philosophy earlier than 
Vijfianabhiksu had used it as an authority” to refute or defend a 
position? would only strengthen the above contention that it was 
a work of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata style which are 
compendia of all the information and, therefore, efforts should 
not be made to make it subsequent to any particular writer, much 
less Saükara. “The philosophical groundwork of the Yogavasistha 
15 a complex fabric of theories and doctrines, not very closely 
and systematically joined”40. 
aah se contention of Shiva Prasad Bhattacharya that the 

= ogavasistha shows the influence of the Bhagavata- 
о, а work according to Pargiter of the 10" Century A.D., 

е effectively countered as Р. С. Divanji has done, by pointing 
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Bhagavata-purana was well-known in the 10th Century, extant 
in the Seventh, not unknown in the sixth and had very likely been 
composed in the 5 Century A.D., if not earlier still."^! If the 
Bhagavata-purana had been composed in the 5® Century A.D. 
or even earlier than that, the author’s (of the Yogavasistha) whose 
date we have fixed before the 9'^ Century A.D. familiarity with 
Bhagavata-purana would be very natural and would not lead to 
any such conclusion as the one Bhattacharya has arrived at. If 
the Bhagavata-purana belongs to at least 5" century A.D. if not 
earlier and the date of the most of the older Puranas is earlier or 
later than this date, it would not be surprising if by the time of 
the Yogavasistha, i.e. before the 9% Century A.D., they come to 
have many readings or recensions. The argument of the Puranas 
being called Bahupathas in the Yogavasistha is not conclusive 
and should not be stressed a little too much. 

That the earliest commentator on the work belongs to the 17" 
Century A.D. is no proof positive for the late production of the 
work. There have been instances where works produced quite 
early did not have commentators until a very late date. Even in 
the case of the Rgveda the earliest work of the mankind, the 
earliest well-known commentary so far available is that of Sayana 
who belongs to the 14" Century A.D. Helaraja, the earliest 
commentator’? on the Vakyapadtya of Bhartrhari, a work, as has 
been stated above, of the 3% Century A.D. or of a period earlier 
than that belongs to the first half of the 10 Century A.D. 

The late appearance of the commentators may be an 
indication in the case of the Yogavasistha, of the comparative 
neglect that it suffered as would be evident from the fact that “no 
scholiast and writer on philosophy earlier than Vijfianabhiksu 
seems to use it." This neglect may be due to the Yogavasistha‘s 
“palpable inconsistencies and its sweet vagueness in 
technology" ^. 

As for the Buddhist influence Shiva Prasad Bhattacharya 
himself concedes that ..."This does not help us much beyond 
proving that there was an admixture of Buddhistic doctrines; as 
to timecipdoes, not take us. much beyond the sixth Century A.D., 
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even if the author be regarded as a rather late follower of the 
Yogacarin teacher Asanga ^6. 

Now, that all the arguments of Bhattacharya have been 
effectively dealt with, we cannot fix the terminus a quem at the 
12% Century A.D. Nor can we agree with P.C. Divanji to fix it at 
“the fourth quarter of the 10 Century". It must be fixed, as 
we have stated above, at the 9 Century, A.D. when an 
abbreviation of it by the name of the Yogavasisthasara by Gauda 
Abhinanda appeared while we are prepared to concede that 
additions and interpolations were carried on in the work even 
down to a very late period. Even allowing a period of one hundred 
or at the most two hundred years from the redaction of the nucleus 
to the appearance of its abridgement, we may say that the work 
might have been a product of the 8" or at the most of the 7" 
Century A.D. This date does not come into conflict with the fact 
of the “Kavya style paraphernalia with which the work is 
permeated” which together with rhetorical effects and conceits” 
would go to show that it is a specimen of the later exhuberant 
but extravagant Kavya style.” This extravagance or exhuberance 
in Kavya was as much a characteristic of the period between the 
7% to 9" Century A.D. as it was that of the period between the 
10 to 12% Century A.D. 

V. Raghavan is the last to approach the problem of the date 
of the Yogavasistha'*. He has taken great pains to controvert the 
theory of B. L. Atreya that the Yogavasistha is a post-Sankaran 
work. Even if we agree on the basis of Raghavan’s argument and 
the fact of direct attacks on Sankara’s doctrines in the 
| зз бз» to a verse f 
his оар s Sopa which P. C. Divenji has drawn attention 1n 

, not find ourselves in insuperable difficulty for 
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believes that there have been many Sankaracaryas and among 
them the first one, the Adi Sankaracarya, the author of the Bhasya 
on the Vedanta-sutras and the Vivekacudamani belongs to the 1* 
century В.С.50 The Sankara evidence which has been pressed a 
little too much by some scholars does not prove anything 
conclusively and, therefore, not much importance needs be 
attached to it. 

It is rather interesting that there is a mention quite a few 
times?! of inscriptions in the Yogavasistha in the form of standard 
of comparison, Upamana. This may well lead to the surmise that 
the author or the redactor of the Yogavasistha was very familiar 
with inscriptions and that he was living in a period when these 
were quite in abundance in the country. Surely the thing with 
which a person is more familiar generally comes to his mind when 
he seeks to compare one thing with the other. This fact would go 
against the theory of the early date of the Yogavasistha. It is in 
the 8" or the 9'^ Century A.D. that we find that India is dotted 
with inscriptions on stone slabs and pillars. This must have been 
very much in the mind of the author of the Yogavasistha, when 
he gave it the form in which we find it today, of course even in 
the 5* Century A.D., the date proposed by B.L Atreya, we have 
a number of inscriptions of the Guptas and the Vakatakas and 
before them the inscriptions of the Indo-Greeks and Indo- 
Bactrians and the Mauryans, yet all of them taken together do 
not reach the vast figures which we find in the later centuries 
which seems to have very much struck the author of the 
Yogavasistha. However, there is bound to be difference on this 
point because apart from throwing some vague hints this does not 
take us anywhere nearer to the definite date of the Yogavasistha. 

The date of the Yogavasistha, therefore, must remain а 
problem as the date of any other Sanskrit work the author of 
which has unfortunately left no biographic details about himself. 
Arguments and counter-arguments will continue to be given ш 
support of one view or the other, till some conclusive evidence 
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forward a theory which will be one of the many in the field. The 
above discussion leads us to these three conclusions:— 


(i) That the Yogavasistha is а work of the first quarter of 
the 9th Century A.D. while in the last quarter of it there 
had appeared an abridgement of it. 

(il) That there was a nucleus of the Yogavasistha which must 
have been very ancient. In the 9th Century A.D. some 
master genius adopted it as a basis and built upon it a 
super-structure. It was he, the anonymous writer, who 
gave to the Yogavasistha its present form. 

(iii) That the Yogavasistha continued to be enriched with 

extraneous matter from time to time and interpolations 

in it continued to be made inspite of definite form which 

was given to it in the 9th Century A.D. 
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The Plan of the Yogavasistha 








The Yogavasistha is divided into six chapters which are titled as 
Vairagya, Mumuksu, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upagama and Nirvana. The 
Nirvana-prakarana is the biggest of all and is divided into first 
half (Purvardha) and latter half (Uttarardha). According to a 
Statement in the Yogavasistha itself the work contains 32000 
verses,! but the vulgate edition of it as brought out by the Nirnaya 
Sagara Press does not contain more than 29289 verses, which are 
divided into various chapters in the following manner: The 
Vairügya has 1146, Mumuksu 807, Utpatti 6304, Sthiti 2414, 
Upasama 4322, and Nirvana 14296 verses (in the first part of this 
chapter there are 5331 v 

In the beginning of 
composing it. It is that 
stories and taught them 
fo Brahma on the mount Meru. Brahma was highly pleased with 
him and asked him to choose a boon. Bharadvaja asked him to 
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so that people may be freed from misery. Valmiki agrees and 
completes the work. 

The introduction to the Yogavasistha is rather interesting and 
in the matter of style resembles the Bhagavata. The story is 
introduced like this: A Brahmana named Sutiksna goes to the sage 
Agasti and asks him which of the two paths, the path of action 
and the path of knowledge, would be better for one who seeks 
final emancipation. Agasti replies that neither of them would be 
better. Both would be needed just as both wings are needed for a 
bird for flying. Then to illustrate his point he introduces a dialogue 
between Арпіуебуа and Karunya. While doing so he introduces 
a subsidiary dialogue between Suruci, an Apsaras, and Devaduta 
who tells her that he went to the sage Valmiki with a request from 
his Lord Indra to explain to King Aristanemi, who was practising 
severe penance, the true nature of things so that he may not refuse 
to come to heaven. Valmiki agreed to this request of Indra and 
the Devadüta took King Aristanemi to him. When the king asked 
him to explain the true nature of things, Valmiki recited to him 
the Ramayana which he had composed in the form of a dialogue 
between Rama and the sage Vasistha. Valmiki’s claim was that 
one who would listen to this Ramayana would become 
jivanmukta. King Aristanemi listened to this Ramayana. In the 
course of the recitation of Yogavasistha Ramayna Valmiki 
introduces a number of upakhyanas to illustrate certain 
philosophical principles and to make the work interesting and 
easily intelligible to the masses. In fact, the zeal of the author to 
create interest in his work is so intense that he gives his dull and 
drab mass of philosophy а highly poetic garb, which has а 
permanent appeal and charm for connoisseurs of literature. Then 
his work is not restricted to the Santa-rasa which must 
predominate in а work propounding highly philosophical 
doctrines leading to vairagya, the spirit of renunciation; but also 
turns into a work by which one attains final emancipation. It 
introduces a number of Rasas to attract the people with different 
and varied interests. The descriptions of natural phenomena, 
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the reader engrossed. It is these which are introduced 
intermittently, not to allow the interest of the reader to flag at 
any time. 

The first two sargas of the Vairagya-prakarana form an 
introduction to the Yogavasistha. The actual dialogue between 
Rama and Vasistha which begins from the third canto of the 
second chapter called Mumuksu is prefaced by a description of 
the state of despondency of Rama when Visvamitra comes to take 
him to the forest, his advice to him to behave like King Janaka 
who would perform his duty without any feeling of attachment 
or sorrow and his request to Vasistha to tell him how he should 
behave, which he (Vasistha) complies with readily. This is the 
subject-matter of the work from the 3 canto of the Vairagya- 
prakarana to the 27% canto of the Mumuksu-prakarana. From the 
31d canto of the Mumuksuprakarana to the 213'^ Canto of the 
Second half (Uttarardha) of the Nirvana-prakarana is the real 
Yogavasistha, the dialogue between Rama and Vasistha. From the 
214" canto the story is given a finishing touch. In it King 
Da$aratha, Rama, Laksmana, Narada, and Satrughna, express their 
gratitude to Vasistha for the upadesa and there is a description 
in detail as to how King Da$aratha honoured the Brahmanas, fed 
them and worshipped them. In the 215" canto, Valmiki winds 
up his dialogue with Bharadvaja. 216% is the last canto of the 
Yogavasistha and serves as the finale to the incidents with which 
the work is introduced. In the first two verses of this canto the 
dialogue between Valmiki and Aristanemi comes to an end, the 
latter telling the former in verses 3-8 that his ignorance is now 
removed and he, therefore, is ready to go to Indra’s abode. In 
verses 9 and 10, the Apsaras expresses her satisfaction and allows 
the Devadüta to go. In verses 11-12 Agnivesya winds up his talk 
with his son Karunya, the latter informing him on a query from 
the former that he would henceforth behave in an unconcerned 
EU aeu ups P Peon ot е sites в 
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attained. From verses 18-24, Sutiksna expresses his gratitude to 
his teacher for it is on account of his grace only that he has come 
to know what he should.? The last two verses are in praise of 
Brahma and Vasistha respectively. The work closes with the lines: 
ekam nityam vimalam acalam sarvadhisaksibhutam 
bhavatitam trigunarahitam Srivasistham natah smahıt 


'The Six Sheaths 


P.C. Divanji has in his inimitable way explained the six 
sheaths of the Yogavasistha: “The Atma of the teaching of 
Vasistha (from the 3" sarga of the Mumuksu-prakarana to the 
213" sarga of the second half of the Nirvana-prakarana which is 
the real Yogavasistha) to Rama is placed in the first sheath of a 
dialogue between Bharadvaja as well as Brahma and Valmiki, that 
again in the 21d sheath of a dialogue between Valmiki and 
Aristanemi, that again in a 3d sheath of a conversation between 
Valmiki and Aristanemi, that again in a 4th sheath of a 
conversation between the Devadüta and Suruci, the Apsaras, that 
again in a 5* sheath of a teaching imparted by a Brahmana named 
Agnivesya to his son Karunya, that again in a 6" sheath of a 
dialogue between the sage Agasti and his pupil Sutiksna, and that 
again in a 7™ sheath which is a very thin covering as it consists 
only of four verses by the unknown author, by the first three of 
which he makes obeisance to the Highest Essence and by the 
fourth of which he introduces the dialogue between Sutiksna and 


Agasti. Thus, there are seven layers in the Yogavasistha as it exists 
today?." 
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Descriptive Poetry in the Yogavasistha 





The Yogavasistha being a Kavya, it has beautiful descriptions in 
it of seasons, mountains, forests, cities and towns. It has enough 
of descriptive poetry in it which is characterized by deep 
observation and intimate touch. The descriptions in the 
Yogavasistha can compare with some of the very best in Sanskrit 
literature. А 
Of these mention may first be made of the description of ће 

journey into space of two girl friends. The description is most 
vivid. Hand in hand they begin going up and up till they find 
themselves in space: 

durad duram abhiplutya $anair uccaih padam gate! 

hastam haste samalambya yantyau dadrsatur nabhahi! 


And what they see then is described next. There is space like 
the Ekamava in flood, deep and pure. It is thrilling, limpid and 
perspicuous: à 

ahladakamalam saumyam Sunyatambhonimajjanati 

atyantasuddham gambhiram prasannam api sajjanati? 
And then the journey through Space is described. How the two 
ladies come in and go out of the various luminaries is then 
mentioned. There is a little bit of mythology too. As for example, ` 
when it is said that the groups of Dakinis dance there or that there 
are heaps of flesh of crows, owls and vultures or that the celestial 
damsels lose their ornaments as they are called to their respective 


heavens or that the clouds get pounded u; 
\ ‹ р On account of the 
pacing ор and Gown of Siddhas But anart from these flashes.ofs 
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mythology the descriptions have a naturalness about them and 
appear quite life-like. The imaginative faculty of the poet seems 
to be at its best in them. 

At another place too the poet in the author takes the upper 
hand. He goes all out in simple and elegant description of a 
mountain which could well be the envy of any poet. Quite peculiar 
to the style of the present work, the description is so full of details 
and has such a wealth of imagery in it that it is a treat in itself. 
The description extends to no less than thirty seven verses in 
Anustubh followed by nine verses in Vasantatilaka describing the 
beauty of the mountain-dwellings. All these forty six verses can 
be cited as the best specimen of ornate classical poetry. 
Embellished with various figures of speech they stand out as a 
class in themselves. Alliteration, though a general characteristic 
of the Yogavasistha poetry, reaches perfection in them as may 
be seen from the following examples: 


kokakokilakakolakolahalasamakulam n? 
and 


kolahalakulakulayakulakulanam 
kulyakulakalakalasrutasankathanam ТЫ 
Further 
vicitramañjaripuñjapiñjarambudamandalam IP 
Also in the work is found the description of a hermitage 
which more or less takes after the traditional pattern. In the story 
'as told in the second half of the Nirvana Prakarana one 
Kundadanta narrates the experiences of his long journeys in 
various countries and places. In the course of the narration he says 
that after he had stayed at the Gauri Temple for six months he 
had come to have the same old experience which he had before. 
He had before his eyes once again the same old hermitage of the 
sage (Muni). At this follows the description of the hermitage in 
two verses which are particularly charming and appealing. 
puspakhandatarucchayasuptamugdhamrgarbhakam! 
parnotajagravisrantasukodgrahitasastradrk 
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tad brahmalokasankasam ehi munyasramam $riyei 
gacchavo 'cchataram tatra cetah punyair bhavisyati 6 


"Let us go for glory to the sage's hermitage which very much 
resembles the abode of Brahma where the innocent young ones 
of deer are asleep under the shady trees laden with flowers and 
where the parrots resting in fore-parts of the hamlets are putting 
forward the Sastric views; where the mind on account of the 
religious merit is likely to become purer." 

The story here takes a different and altogether new turn. What 
happens is that Kundadanta and his companion after reaching the 
hermitage find it quite different from what they had visualised it 
earlier. They find it a desolate, barren piece of land. “No tree was 
to be seen there, no hamlet, no shrub, no human being. The sage 
was not there, not even a child, nor was there an altar, nor a 
Brahmana. It was nothing but void. (In desolation) the forest 
appeared endless as if the hot sky had come to rest on the earth,” 
This description of the desolation is by far the very best in the 
whole of the Yogavasistha. The style of the author too accords 
well with its spirit. It is dynamic, motional and racy as may be 
seen from the following verses: 

na vrksam notajam Кійсіп na gulmam па са mànavam! 
na munim narbhakam nanyan na vedi па ca và dvijam 
kevalam Sunyam evati tad aranyam anantakam! 
tapopataptam abhito bhumau sthitam ivambaram iñ 
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orb of the sun. The mountains Meru, Mahendra, Kailasa, Vindhya 
and Sahya become its aquatic beings while elephants turning out 
to be as insignificant as the lotus stalks disappear in the mud of 
the sunken earth. The ocean is full of the moss in the form of the 
half burnt groves of trees. It looks as if it has been created out of 
the ashes of the three worlds. It is detestible on account of the 
mud. The Twelve Adityas give the appearance of lotuses in it 
going up as they do on the pillars in the form of the sky. The 
mighty clouds give the feeling of a lotus with its leaves vanished. 
In the vicinity of its mountains of foam there roar the mad clouds. 
The multitude of terrible gods and demons are carried away in it 
much like logs of wood. Slowly rising up it looks like licking 
the sun. The bubbles are being produced in it on account of the 
clouds roaring louder and louder; the bubbles being so big as to 
create the illusion of mountains. It is fully satiated on account of 
swallowing up of the three worlds. It is singing as it were in the 
form of its roarings and dancing by throwing up its treelike arms 
in the form of the waves which are wearing bangles in the form 
of the terrible mountains (which are being washed away in it). 
When on account of the flooded Ekarnava water the partial 
destruction of the three worlds was being wrought, there was none 
who could afford protection, none alas who could not be said to 
be under the grip of the waves. At that fateful moment there was 
neither the sky nor the end of the quarters. Their was neither 
below nor above. There was no being, no creation. Only there 
were waters all over. The destruction was complete. There was 
nothing left which could await destruction. The roaring waters 
had swept away everything. It was a Jalapralaya with all its 
havoc; with all its destruction. All that moment what could be 
visible to the eye was water only, water gushing forth on all sides, . 
a vast sheet of water spreading over the earth. The climax had 
been reached. It was a terrible moment and at this the author was 
probably reminded of the famous Nasadiya hymn in the Reveda. 
He altered it a bit to suit his expression. He found that it could 
Very well serve his purpose in describing the destruction caused 
by the агаа flood: Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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nakaSam asin na diganta asid 
adho Фі nasin na tad urdhvam asuti 
bhutam na asin na ca sarga asid 
asit param kevalam eva variu 


It is not only in the description of nature and natural 
phenomena that the author excels; physical features too occupy 
his equal attention. Thus in the narrative of Cudala and 
Sikhidhvaja when Cudala, who had earlier assumed the form of 
a young handsome lad, Kumbha assumes the form of another lady 
Madanika and marries Sikhidhvaja her would-be husband 
(Sikhidhvaja) in this new form does her make up himself and 
praises her charming beauty in so many words; thus affording us 
an insight into the author’s conception of feminine beauty. We 
may quote below the following three verses through which 
Sikhidhvaja describes the charming features of his would-be wife: 

rajase mrgasavaksi laksmir iva navoditaiP 
padmakosankurahrda lolanilotpaleksanai 
amodasubhajhankara svasthita padminiva sau 
suraktapallavakara stanastabakadharinii 

уат anekaphala manye kamakalpataror lata! 


the sprout of the interior 


girl who i er 
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rising from long meditation) spotted as he was looking for the 
very sweet sound that had first fallen into his ears. The girl was 
a perfect specimen of feminine beauty enhanced not 
inconsiderably by the peculiar and mysterious circumstances in 
which she was introduced. The Yogavasistha describes the beauty 
of the girl in the following words: 


Sabdadesapatadarstir drstavan vanitam aham! 
parsve kanakanispandaprabhaya bhasitambarami 
loladhammillavalanam anyam $riyam ivagatam! 
kantakaiicanagaurangim margasthanavayauvanam i 
vanadevim ivamodisarvavayavasundarim| 

за purnacandravadana puspaprakarahasinin 
akaSakoSasadana saSankakarasundarit 
muktakalaparacana Ката madanusarinii 


This is the description of the physical beauty of the heroine par 
excellence. Here, the hero praises the heroine in words which are 
matchless. Earlier, however, it is the heroine Madanika who 
praises the beauty of the hero, King Sikhidhvaja, who will shortly 
be her husband. Her appreciation of the handsomeness and the 
charm of her lord is as instinctive as it is genuine as may be seen 
from the following examples: 

rajase 'titaram rajan mam karosi smaraturam! 

rater vivahe madanam abhibhuyadhitisthasi 


merugangapravahabham dhatte haras tavorasill 


mandarakusumaprotaih kuntalair nrpa rajase! 
kanakabham ivollolair bhrigaih khacitakesarah 
ratnamSujalaih kusumaih $riya sthairyena tejasa! 
ratnasthanam vibho merum abhibhuyavatisthase i? 
"You look very charming, O king, you make me passionate, you 
stand even above Cupid excelling him at the time of the marriage 
of Rati. Those garlands of yours, O king, are really the multitudes 
of the rays of the moon. The necklace on your chest carries in it 
thebeanty ofthe flöwof the баря frómtbe auount Mem.iQ king, 
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thou lookest handsome on account of thy tresses wherein are 
woven the flowers of the Mandara tree. О Lord, thou excellest 
even the mount Meru, the place of origin of the pearls on account 
of the multitudes of the rays of the jewels, flowers, handsomeness, 
perseverance and majesty. Thou appearest like a golden lotus with 
its hovering bees smeared with pollen." 

Apart from the physical beauty the description of the various 
qualities of the king too has its own charm. Just as in the 
Raghuvamsa and other classical poems the qualities of head and 
heart of the various kings are described in detail so in the 


Yogavasistha are they dealt with in detail. Thus, the author says 
about Sikhidhvaja: 


malavanam pure $тїтай sikhidhvaja ii$varahi 

dhairyaudaryadasayuktah ksamasamadamanvitaht 

Surah Subhasamacaro maunt gunaganakarah! 

aharta sarvayajfianam jeta sarvadhanusmatam i 

karta sakalakaryanam bhartapurvavapur bhuvah! 

pesalasnigdhamadhuro vidagdhah pritisagarah. 

sundarah $antasubhagah pratapi dharmavatsalahi 

vedita vinayarthanam data sakalasampadam i 

bhokta satsangasahitah sa šrota sakalasrutehi 

vedasau mananasunyah strainam frnavad aspršan i? 
"There was a king named Sikhidhvaja in the capital of Malava 
(Ujjayini) who combined in him the qualities of steadfastness and 
liberality and had forgiveness, peaceableness and self-control. He 
was brave, decent in conduct, reticent; a mine of various qualities. 


He was the performer of all sacrifices, conqueror of all archers, 
destroyer of all evils, 


affectionate and sweet 


others vinaya; he was the giver of all riches. He would rejoice in 

ze company of the good and would listen attentively to all the 
rutis. He knew everything, but was still Without pride and would 
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At another place too we have an equally charming description 
of the qualities of head and heart of the hero of the story, King 
Janaka. We have in the work the following verses about him: 

asty astamitasarvapad udyatsampad udaradhih 
videhanam mahipalo janako nama viryavanii 
kalpavrkso 'rthisarthanam mitrabjanam divakarahi 
madhavo bandhupuspanam strinam makaraketanahii 
dvijakairavasitamsur dvisattimirabhaskarah 
saujanyaratnajaladhir bhuvam visnur ivasthitahw'4 


“There was a brave king named Janaka, the ruler of the Videha 
country, whose all misfortunes had taken leave of him, who had 
a liberal heart due to the growing fortune, who was the desire- 
yielding tree for the groups of supplicants, who was the sun for 
the lotuses in the form of friends, who was the spring for the 
flowers in the form of relatives, Cupid for women, the moon for 
the Kairavas in the form of Brahmins, the sun for the removal of 
the darkness in the form of enemies, ocean of jewels in the form 
of goodness. He occupied the earth like God Visnu.” 

It is in the story of Cudala and Sikhidhvaja that we meet with 
a very beautiful and graphic description of the king of seasons, 
the spring. It is with the approach of the spring that the story gains 
in meaning and content. As the king had carried on his conquest 
of the quarters for as long as sixteen years and had fearlessly and 
in accordance with Dharma ruled over his subjects he 
experienced, as the years rolled by, the approach of the spring 
with all its excitements and felt a strange sensation in him, a 
hitherto unknown craving for the company of a consort who 
would brighten up his otherwise dull and drab routine. It was this 
yearning, this craving for a companion that ultimately led him to 
his marriage with Cudala who added some meaning and purpose 
to his life. In her company he helped himself to the full from the 
brimful cup of youthful pleasures. The poet describes in vivid 
details the beauties and charms of the season which in Indian 
tradition has come to be known as Rturaja. The following verses 
which describe this.season beat reproduction: by S3 Foundation USA 
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atha gacchatsu varsesu vasante prollasaty alamı 
puspesu jrmbhamanesu sphuratsu Sasirasmisut 
maijarijaladolasu vitapantahpurantarett 
rajahkarpuradhavale valaddalakapatake! 
amodavilasatpuspagulucchakavitanake 


gayatsu gahanesuccair mithunesv alinam mithahı 
avati madhure vayau sasisikarasitale 


kadalikandalikacchatalapallavalasinii 
kantam prati babhuvasya vasat cetah samutsukam i1 15 


"As the years passed by and the spring was fully on, the flowers 
bloomed while the rays of the moon shone forth. The mind of 
him (the king) which was already set on a beloved became 
anxious for her. The gentle breeze cooled by the moon and the 
Sprays of waters danced on the tender leaves and the surface of 
the plantains. The pairs of bees sang loudly among themselves 
in the forests, in the Swing of the intertwined bowers, in the midst 
of the harems formed from the twigs turned white on account of 
the camphor in the form of dust and having gates in the form of 
the turning leaves.” 

At another place too, there is a brief description of the spring. 
It occurs in the context of the wanderings of King Janaka in the 
forest. As he was roaming about it—the Spring season had made 
8 visit to it most enjoyable and thoroughly rewarding— he went 
very far, left his followers behind and overheard the conversations 
of the Siddhas from behind the grove of the Tamala trees. The 
following verse describes the be 


; р ашу of the spring which the king 
noticed while moving about in the forest: а 


за kadacin тайһаи matte kokilalapalasinin 

yayau kusumitabhogari suvilasilatanganam! 
Шауорауапат капат nandana vasavo уаінатіб 

кз E ч Janaka) Went Sportingly to a forest as Indra went 

| gs Nandana in the intoxicating season of the spring 

where the cooing of the cuckoo was doing the dance number. The 

circumference of the fores 


t was flowery. In i ; 
ery. In it he 
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form of the creepers were engaged in dalliance.” 

Among the description of countries we may mention the one 
of Magadha which very well serves to bring out the beauty and 
affluence of it. We have it in the story of Dasura. The story opens 
with the description of the Magadha country: 

asty asmin vasudhapithe vicitrakusumadrumah| 
magadho пата vikhyatah $riman janapado таһћапі!? 
“There is a great, beautiful and well-known country on the surface 
of the earth, the abode of the people of Magadha, which has trees 
with variegated flowers.” The following three verses then describe 
in great details its excellence: 
kadambavanavistarallavalitajangalah! 
vicitravihagavyuhasarvascaryamanoharah tt 
sasyasankatasimantah puropavanamanditahi 
kamalotpalakalharapurnasarvasaritttatahi 
udyanadolavilasal lalanageyaghumghumah! 
nisopabhuktakusumanirandhravisikhavanih i 

*Which was surrounding the forest as it were by its expanse 
of the Kadamba groves, which was captivating on account of all 
the wonders and flocks of strange birds; the bordering regions of 
which were full of grains adorned with cities and gardens; the 
banks of all the rivers of which were full of lotuses, the utpalas 
and the kalharas; which was humming with the songs of the ladies 
Sporting in the garden swings; wherein the earth had no space 
left on it on account of the arrows in the form of the flowers used 
in the night (by lovers)." 

It is a beautiful description of the natural beauty and as well 
as the prosperity of the country. The country had a surplus in food 
with all-round plenty. What else could the people do except to 
lead a life of pleasure? 
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The Anyoktis in the Yogavasistha 








Of the figures of speech Anyokti is one of which some of the most 
interesting examples are to be met with in the Yogavasistha. 
Anyokti is an indirect way of saying things which is nevertheless 
effective. There are occasions when we do not want to say 
something directly to a person. It may be discourteous, may 
wound his vanity, may provoke his anger and embitter our 
relations with him. Similarly, if some pleasant references are 
made to a person at his very face it may tantamount to a crude 
form of sycophancy. To avoid this, a resort is made to the poetical 
device called Anyokti. Here, some other thing, may be a bird, a 
tree or for that matter any kind of natural phenomenon is 
employed as a medium through which the poet expresses his 
feelings. Besides this some thing other than directly addressed and 
spoken of is what is meant. It is another person who is in reality 
addressed and sought to be described. The oblique way of saying 
things has been very popular with Sanskrit poets. Sanskrit 
literature abounds in some of the finest Anyoktis which for their 
charm and appeal remain unrivalled. The Anyoktis of Panditaraja 
Jagannatha have become a household word in the Sanskrit field. 
Since ages the Anyokti form of poetry has caught the imagination 
of the people and the poets have been taking special delight in it. 
They have been taking to this form of writing even for the purpose 
of developing a point or enunciating @ principle. It is for this 
purpose that a large number of Anyoktis have been written in 
Sanskrit, There are quite a good number of them written for 


aflother purpose уб vids; for praising the kings nr patrons and 
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for deriding them. In the Yogavasistha it is the latter variety of 
Anyoktis which is generally met with. There are, especially in the 
second half of the Nirvanaprakarana, some of the finest Anyoktis, 
a few dealing with cuckoos, crows and other birds and a few 
others dealing with miscellaneous things. Some of the finest 
examples of the Anyoktis are: 


kim kim kokila kujasi drutaravari harsat samullasitam 
grivakotaratah pravesaya punar mà bhüc ciram te bhramahi 
uddamaih kusumair nirantaratararn nedam madhor jrmbhitan 
hemantena krtas tusaranikaraih $uska атт padapah. ii 


“O cuckoo, why are you crying aloud with joy? You should 
withdraw your cooings to the cavity of your throat. Do not be 
under an illusion for long. This is not the advent of the spring 
season which is characterized by the thickness of the wildly 
growing flowers. These trees have been made dry by winter by 
its masses of snow”, 


In the above example a cuckoo is asked to stop its cooings 
for it is winter and not spring. The implication here is that there 
18 а time and a place even for the Sweetest expressions, such as 


the warbling of a cuckoo and that one should not go on telling 


a hollow (of a tree) covered with a layer 
the recesses of the lofty trees О friend, 
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spring. It is the time of winter, full of rows of crows producing 
jarring notes.” 

In the following verse too, the poet gives us an equally 
charming and interesting Anyokti. The idea that he wants to 
convey is that when a person is seen to be promising, many come 
forward to claim him for themselves. It is this clamour for owning 
him that presents the most disgusting sight. This idea is put by 
the poet in the form of the Anyokti. A young one of a cuckoo is, 
as soon as it tries to win the hearts of others by its sweet notes, 
claimed as its off-spring by a crow which makes a sudden 
appearance in a pleasure-grove where the audience which had 
begun to enjoy the sweet notes of the cuckoo, feels perturbed and 
disappointed. The verse which presents this Anyokti runs thus: 

vaca komalaya sukokilasisuh kalyanakalpam katham 
sarvavarjanam arjavena kurute yavat puro raginam| 
tavan mattanayo 'yam ity aviratam drankarabhimaravair 
dhvanksenopavane nipatya nabhasah sarve krta nirasah пЗ 

“As soon as the young one of a cuckoo with its tender notes 
makes in all its innocence a blissful utterance captivating one and 
all in the presence of music-loving, anxious audience, there 
appears from the sky quite suddenly a crow which with its 
ceaseless harsh cries claims it to be its own off-spring. At this 
every body present in the garden feels upset and sad”. 

Another verse where a cuckoo is used as the medium of the 
Anyokti is as follows: 

srotrotsavam tava kalam kalakantha ko tra 
nadam $rnoti iti vigrahasandhidutam! 

kakair ulukakalahair iha gulmakesu 
krenkaragharghararavaih $rutir agatastam if 

“O sweet-throated cuckoo ! who is there to listen to your 
Sweet notes, the feast to the ears, the harbinger of peace in love 
quarrels? Here in these shrubs the ears have become deafened by 
the fights among crows and owls.” : 

The idea in the above example is that the din and turmoil that 
is євібей Gy the perty ребре is responsible manya time, für femine 
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the people’s minds away from the finer things of life. The author 
has been able to give expression to this idea most effectively, It 
could not have been better expressed. 

Of the Anyoktis where a crow is employed as the medium 
for propounding some truth, mention may here be made of the 
two which are found in the canto one hundred and sixteenth of 
the second half of the sixth book which has preserved for us a 
few of the finest Anyoktis of the Sanskrit literature. One such we 
have where a crow is said to cause headache to а person by 
drowning the humming of the bees by its harsh cries. The verse 
purports to convey the idea that a loud noise very often drowns 
Sweet words of reason. A wise man may not be able to create a 
loud noise. In his soft accents he may say some words of profound 
wisdom which may go unheard, drowned by the thunders of the 
fools. This is really the most distressing sight. A sensible man 
cannot but feel sorry for this state of affairs in society where those 
who speak the loudest come to hold the stage while the others, 
profoundly learned and immensely wise are elbowed out. Nobody 
listens to them or rather, nobody is allowed to listen to them. The 
` verse where this interesting Anyokti is found is: 
kakaka katukalkarava 


! since you have swallowed up the virtues 


3) with your harsh worthless cries, and since 
you drown the humming of the bees (by your loud noise), while 


moving about in the mud of a pond, you are a source of headache 


to me 


сше. The idea is 
discreet about things in general b that you may be very 


: п 3 ` MAR 
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which you are fond of, for which you have a passion, all your 
reason may forsake you. Love of offspring is a passion common 
to all alike. This Anyokti is found in the following verse: 

he kaka karkaSarava krakacaikacihna 

tadrk sva$ankanam api kva nu te’ дуа уйат ! 

kasmad anarthakam idam pikapakam eka- 

putrasaya tad api te hy upahasasiddhyai и 6 
“O you crow! you caw harshly and share the distinctive nature 
of a saw (you are as sharp as saw). Where has gone today that 
apprehensiveness of yours that you are bringing up uselessly this 
young one of a cuckoo in the hope of obtaining only one off- 
spring, which Nature has vouchsafed to you, you being ekaputra 
or sakrtpraja. This makes you a fit object for ridicule.” 

Of the Anyoktis having a cloud as the medium, mention may 
be made here of the two which are so interesting and remarkable 
that they can stand comparison with some of the very best of their 
kind in the whole of the Sanskrit literature. One of them is: 

$rimadvrtta mahasayatapahara proccair gabhirakrte 


bhübhrnmurdhasu bhiisanam bhavasi bho bhume 
rasaikaspadam | 


etat tu ksapayen manansi yad idam megha tvaya varsata 

harsad usarapalvalasthalatarusv ambhovibhagakramah 117 
“O cloud! you are an ornament on the heads of the mountains. 
You are a source of water on the earth. You have a brilliant 
conduct. You are magnanimous. You remove the heat. Your 
appearance is very solemn. But (inspite of all these qualities) this 
will cause pain to the minds of the people while you send showers 
in the state of joy, you divide your waters equally between fallow 
lands, ponds, land trees.” 

In other words in the garb of a cloud, a person is reproached 
here, who, while giving does not make distinction between the 
deserving and the undeserving. If a person like a cloud which 
Pours its waters at a place where they are not wanted and go 
Waste, gives liberally without giving due thought to the qualities 
and thé veiba Gr ee person who treceivescthe gifts he 
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cannot earn a good name. His Charity may be misused by the 

unscrupulous and in that case the donor cannot escape the blame, 
however, well-meaning he may be. While doing a good turn pick- 
and-choose is really necessary. When there is such pick-and. 
choose then the good work done by the donor will earn him the 
appreciation of all and the possibility of a good thing 


leading to 
evil results would also be obviated. The second is: 


nityamh snasi sutirthavarivisarair uccaih padastho 'mbuda 
Suddhah san vipinavanau nivasasi prarabdhamaunavratah l 
kayasraya laksyate 


follows: 
alokya parikajavane Savilasavantam 
kakam kalankasadrsarg bhrsam aratantam | 

ha kastasabdasatanastavicestito yo 

no roditi krakacakeng vidaryatam Sah 119 ion USA 
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"Seeing a crow looking like a dark spot, sporting in a lotus- 
bed and continuously crying, a person who, though rendered 
inactive by hundreds of jarring notes, does not weep, let him be 
torn asunder by a saw." 

The implication of the Anyokti in the above verse is that the 
sight of a mean and ignoble person occupying a place, which in 
the fitness of things belongs to the noble, and acting disgustfully 
should sadden and distress any sensible person. A person who 
remains unmoved, deserves all contempt and condemnation. 

There are a few beautiful and charming Anyoktis of Akasa 
or the sky in the Yogavasistha. In one of these the sky, though 
possessing all good qualities is said to have one bad thing about 
it, which is, that it sheds burning heat. The idea is that a person 
should be good-natured, amiable and sweet apart from his being 
possessed of many other qualities and merits. But if he is not 
amiable and flies into rage, thereby creating unnecessary heat, 
all his other qualities will be of no avail. The absence of this one 
quality is enough to lower him in public estimation. This 
interesting Anyokti is found in the following verse: 

kalpabhradrumavirudunnatidr$am kartasi dhartasi ca 
akasendughanarkakinnaramarutskandhamaranam api | 
sarvam ramyam asankulasaya samasvacchasvabhavasya te 
yat tv etad dahanatvam anga tad aho mukhyaya khedaya 
nah iu? 

*O sky! you lead to the growth of trees, creepers and bring 
forth clouds at the time of universal destruction and you sustain 
the moon, the sun, the Kinnaras, the Marut-Skandhas and the 
gods. O magnanimous one, of you who have even and clean 
nature everything else is charming, but that you shed burning heat 
is the cause of our great torment.” 

We have another equally beautiful Anyokti of the sky. The 
sky and through that medium some other thing also is the object 
of censure here. The sky merits censure, for it allows а cloud to 
rest on it and send down a shower of hail for pounding people 
below, implying that, however, high and noble a person may be 
нео. по по? Gitowobthersyewhoumayiuse, bis patronags for 
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oppressing the people, to surround him. They will bring him a 
bad name. These underlings very often prove the greatest drags 
on the reputation and the prestige of the highplaced persons who 
may have personally nothing reproachable about them, It is not 
an uncommon sight in this world to see the petty officials of the 
village and district levels working under the protective shadows 
of their superiors or the provincial government bringing disrepute 
to the entire administrative machinery by their oppressive acts 
and third-degree methods. That these small fry are allowed 
protection by the superiors proves the greatest weakness of them. 


Such a beautiful all-time truth is enunciated by the author in the 
following verse: 


akasa ka$am asi nirmalam accham uccair- 
adhara unnatatayottamam uttamanam! 
tvam etya kin tu viralam karakaghano уат 
lokam vimardayati tena paro i nicaih п 


"O sky ! you are shining, pure and clean. On account of your 
loftiness you are the substratum of the best. But you are the 
meanest of all too, because considering that you have a space, a 
hail-showering cloud resorts to you and pounds the people (by a 
shower of hail). 


Yet another similarly interesting Anyokti is found in the verse: 
akasa karsakasa eva nikarsanam te 
manye ciram samucitam na tu kificid anyat 1 
Sunyo Si yaj Jjaladhararksavimanacandra- 
suryanilan vahasi bhasi na carthasunyah n 


п, the sun and the ai nat 
to be a void”. е air and thus appear 


_ The Poet means to say that the nature of things and persons 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain, Particularly the nature of the 
ое S pu It is undefinable, for it is tinctured by 
inconsistencies, by the opposites which go il d 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New еһе Ш together, Apparent y 
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stern, a great person may be really gentle; apparently callous, he 
may be full of the milk of human kindness; apparently short- 
sighted, he may be really far-sighted, seeing things beyond the 
ken of ordinary mortals. Surely his nature is a complex which 
defies analysis and baffles comprehension. Truly has the poet 
Bhavabhüti observed: 

vajrad api kathorani mrduni kusumad api 1 

lokottaranam cetamsi ko nu vijiiatum arhati 1? 

*Who can understand the heart of the great people which is 
at once harder than a thunderbolt and softer than a flower?" 

It is in this context that the authors of the Dharmasttras 
declare: na devacaritam caret. 

After this we have an interesting Anyokti where the sky is 
said to assume a number of forms and by so doing suggests a 
clever person whose ways are rather unpredictable. Even the wise 
will not be able to predict his movements. His mind will run in 
devious ways. He will adopt different postures in different places. 
What his real self is nobody will ever be able to find out. His 
character and conduct will always remain an enigma, however 
closely and minutely he may be watched. This fundamental truth 
is expressed in the Yogavasistha in the following verse: 


ahni praka$am asi raktavapur dinante 

yamasu krsnam atha cakhilavasturiktam | 
nityam na kificid api sad vahasiti mayam 
па vyoma vetti viduso’ pi vicestitam te wt 

“You are resplendent by day, assume a red form in the 
evening, are dark and empty, (as it were) of all things at night. 
Although you are ever nothing, you always carry (the stars, the 
moon etc.) on you. O sky, even though you are wise nobody 
knows your clever movements”. 

Apart from the Anyoktis cited above there are many others 
which are no less interesting and charming. As a matter of fact, 
nearly the whole of the one hundred and sixteenth canto of the 
sixth book is replete with verses which approximate in character 
to the Anyokti. This very well helps bring out the author’s love 
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for Anyoktis in which he is seen to be in his top-form. The 
language and the style of the Anyokti verses is simply excellent 
and is a pattern for the later age when poets like Panditaraja 
Jagannatha enriched the Sanskrit literature with their Anyoktis 
some of which have passed into common use. 
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IV KALIDASA STUDIES 


The Kumarasambhava—Its Genuine Portion 





The Kumarasambhava (K.S.) as available at present has seventeen 
cantos which carry on them the commentary $аййтуат by 
Mallinatha on Cantos I-VIII and by Sitarama Kavi on Cantos IX- 
XVII. The expression in all these is not the same, giving rise, 
therefore, to a controversy, not yet fully resolved, as to whether 
the whole of the work is that of Kalidasa or a certain portion of 
it. A fairly good number of scholars is of the opinion that the 
genuine portion of the work is upto Canto VIII only, after which 
it is all interpolation. And there are powerful arguments for it. 
Later scholars like Bhattojidiksita, Mammata and 
Anandavardhana in their discussions on certain words, themes and 
figures of speech have given quotations from the work upto Canto 
VIII only thereby giving rise to the conjecture that in their time 
the work had these cantos only and not upto Canto XVII or they 
did not accept cantos IX to XVII as genuine to draw their material 
on. 

Bhattojidiksita has referred to the KS. а number of times: 
giri$am upacacara (K.S. 1.60), visavrkso ‘pi samvardhya (11.55), 
tulam yadarohati dantavasasa (V. 34), vimanana subhru (V.43), 
vijfiapana bhartrsu (VU.93), durayaty avanate vivasvati (VIII.31), 
pivaroru pibatrva barhinah (VIIL36), Sarvarasya tamasah (УШ. 
57). 

| Saranadeva has referred to the K.S. thirty times to justify the 
apparently unjustifiable words. And each time it has been from 
Within the portion upto Cantos VII only. 


тена (in his Gitramimamsa) has quoted twelve, 
cAppayyadiksita, (in his Citramiman sa) nas 3 Foundation USA 
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Anandavardhana six and Mammata nine stanzas from the K.S. and 
all these are from the first eight cantos only. 

A point well-noticed by scholars already against the portion 
of the K.S. beyond Canto VIII as genuine is that Mallinatha has 
not commented on it. 

An examination of the two portions of the K.S. also leads to 
the same conclusion. The first portion (upto Canto УШ) has no 
frequentative form while the second (from Cantos IX-XVIT) has 
a few of them e.g. lelihana (XVI.16), dodhuyamana (XVII.30), 
dandahyamana (XVIL.39). 

The first portion does not have a word with akac while the 
second one has it: ahakapramukhyan (XIL46). The second portion 
furnishes instances of hiatus when followed by o enjoined by 
Panini by of (1.1.15), e.g. aho aho devaganah (XII. 54), айю 
acumbat (XIII.19), ittham vilokya surasainyam atho asesam 
(XVII.33) while the. first portion has nothing of the kind. The 
words girisa and praphulla occur four times each in the first 
portion: girisena pascat (1.37), giri$o'numene (1.59), girisam 
upacacara (1.60), girisaya gauri (III.65), praphullarajivam 
ivankamadhye (11.45), praphullaka$a vasudheva reje (УП.11), 
praphullavrksaih katakair iva svaih (V11.52), praphullacaksuh 
kumudah kumarya (V11.74), while they just do not figure in the 
second. Unlike the first portion there is tautology in the second, 
e.g. ratanandasukhasya (IX.16), adhikakantikantah (XIIL8) 

viharahelagatibhih (IX.37), nirdagdham atmano deham 
durvaham vodhum aksamah (X.13.), sandrapramodo- 
dayasaukhyahetu-bhutam (X.19), kalahakelikutuhalotkam 
D ur аан lot of made-up words іп ће second, 


ce to Kumara (S Candra 
but not in the first section, (Skanda), Indra and 


Made-up words for Kumara 
Smararatisutah (XII 47), Andhakarati 
йэш Ез ы es aratisutasya (XIII.17-); 
duriputrimaheSaputriya (XI. 29), Smarasatrusiinuh (XU. 33), 
Y MALE шаса 45), Апаһака#аїкйзипипа (XIV. 1); 
itanujam (XIV. PEE Даш 
CC-0. Prof. oe Vrat Sem А Seiak an ЖЕМ 9), 
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Manmathamardanatmajam (XV.2), Manmathasatrusununa 
(XV.3), Smararisunoh (XV.38, 40; XVIL6), Purarisunoh (XV.49; 
XVII.7), Tripurariputram (XVII.18), Makaradhvajasatrusunum 
(XVII.46), Tripurarisunum (XVII.48), Visamasarareh sununa 
(XVII.55). 


Made-up word for Indra 
Pulomaputridayitah (ХП. 22; ХШ. 9) 


Made-up word for Candra (moon) 


Triyamaramanah (ХШ. 8) 

Unlike his successors like Bharavi and Magha, Kalidasa is 
not in the habit of using unfamiliar words. Occurrence of some 
of them like, krpītayoni (X. 16) for fire, sankrandana (XII. 3) 
for Indra, Kasara (XIV. 7) for he-buffalo in the second part isa 
clear departure from the Kalidasan practice. So is the eulogy for 
the celestial Ganga (X. 28-36) which is reminiscent of later stotra 
type of poetry. 

Along with tautology could be mentioned unnecessary 
padding which is noticeable in the second portion. In 
Tripurasurari (ХШ. 20), the word asura is unnecessary. Siva is 
always called Tripurari. Asura is just a padding here. In 
ranapraviro hi suran avocat (ХШ. 13.), hi is superfluous-though 
the commentaries like Sisutosini have tried to offer justification 
for it by pointing out that it denotes certainty, hi ni$cayah which, 
however, is a weak defence. The use of hi in the present case is 
not in the same strain as in klešah phalena hi punar navatam 
vidhatte. 

Kalidasa is known for his similes which have a charm of their 
own. He is very frequent with them as also very original. While 
there are numerous similes in the first portion, there are just six 
of them in the second which considering its volume is rather a 
small number and they too lack the charm and the felicity of those 


in the first as also Kalidasa's other works. pm 
case of а son. Kalidasa's practice, as noticeable in his 
ae БОТУ БИЙ Ө ҮНӨ Tathetcorthe 


various works is that 
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mother but never to both, e.g. babhuva bhavesu dilipanandanah 
(Raghuvamsa, Ш. 41); dilipasunoh sa brhadbhujantaram (Ш. 54); 
sudaksinasunur api nyavartata (Ш. 67); daugyantim apratiratham 
(Abhijfiana$akuntala, IV. 20); kaccid abhinanditas tvaya еза 
Sakuntaleyah (VII. 32/33) where Raghu is referred to as the son 
of Dilipa or of Sudaksina, and Bharata of Dusyanta or of 
Sakuntala. The same practice is met with in the first portion of 
the K.S. where Parvati is spoken of as the daughter of the ` 
mountain (Himalaya) Sailatmaja, adritanaya and so on, In the 
second portion, however, Kumara (Karttikeya) is spoken of as the 
son of Siva and Parvati, not always as the son of either Siva or 
of Parvati which should have been the case keeping in view the 
Kalidasan practice, e.g. mahesadrisutasutasya (XI. 39); 
girisagauritanayena (ХШ. 9); adriputrimahesaputraya (ХШ. 29); 
tanayo'si girisagauryoh (XVII. 14). 

One more argument against Kalidasa having composed the 
work upto Canto XVII could be that instead of naming his work 
K.S., he would have named it, keeping in view the victory over 
the villain, Tarakavadha like the Prakrit works Kamsavaho, 
Gaudavaho or named it Tarakavijaya, victory over Taraka, in line 
with the titles like Haravijaya. 

It may well be argued here as to how the work could be 
named K.S., the birth of Kumira, if the genuine portion of it is 
fo be accepted to be upto Canto VIII only, for it does not describe 
the birth of Kumara. The answer to this could be that with the 


marriage of Siva and Parvati and their union, the birth of a son 
could be an obvious deduction, : 


All this would point to the ortio рш 
of Kalidasa, What follows mizht qoi io ee 


ght well have been composed by 8 
later writer who ascribed it to its 
sare, the master poet to ensure 
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Yajñas (Sacrifices) in Kalidasa 





The works of Kalidasa are replete with reference to sacrifices or 
things connected with them. This should not be unusual in view 
of his description of hermitages and penance groves with ascetics 
for whom performance of sacrifices was a matter of course. Then 
there were kings who organized big sacrifices which would last 
long and to which they would invite important sages and seers 
of the time. They would either do so for the fulfilment of some 
wish like the birth of a son or to proclaim their supremacy among 
contemporary kings. 

Kalidasa must have lived in an age when he would have seen 
columns of smoke going up the sky and heard of the chant of the 
Vedic mantras to enable him to describe them with a certain 
intimacy. A major part of his themes he has laid in penance 
groves, Tapovanas or hermitages, Aéramas of Kanva, Marica and 
other sages. Dusyanta, the king of Hastinapura, reaches it in 
course of hunting. The Aéramites come to know of this and send 
him the sons of the Rsis, the Rsikumaras, with the request that 
he should stay in the Aérama for a few days. The reason: On 
account of the absence of Kulapati Kanva the demons are causing 
obstructions to their sacrifices: tatrabhavatah kulapater 
asannidhyad raksamsi na istivighnam utpadayanti!. The king 
agrees. The sacrifices go on; the king taking care of the 
hindrances. As they conclude, he is sent off by the sages for his 
capital: adya rajarsir istim samapya rsibhir visarjitah........ 2 

For ће performance of the sacrifice an altar, Vedi, was laid, 


ar G ghian Wassphrcedithe»saored Коба grasse; Toe Btylis.or 
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the sacrificial priests would then light the fire and 
into it. A pupil of the sacrificer, the Yajamanagisya, in the 
Abhijnanasakuntala is shown carrying the Kuga Brass which he 
is to pass on to the sacrificial priests: yavad iman vedisams- 
taranartham darbhan rtvigbhya upanayami?. 

Back in his Ašrama, Kanva arranges for sending Śakuntalā 
to her husband’s home. At the time of her departure he asks her 
to walk round the fires to which sacrifice had just been offered: 
itah sadyohutagnin pradaksinikurusva‘. He then blesses her in 
Rgvedic metre: rkchandasa 'Saste-'May these sacrificial fires 
having their places assigned them round the altar with sacrificial 
sticks offered to them and the Kuéa grass strewn round them, 


chasing away evil with the odours of sacrificial offerings, purify 
you: 


Pour oblations 


ami vedim paritah kiptadhisnyah 

samidvantah prantasamstirnadarbhah 

apaghnanto duritam havyavahair 

vaitanas tvam vahnayah pavayantu 115 
The plural number in sacrificial fires, vahnayah, is indicative here 
of more than one fire. It probably refers to three that are usually 
worshipped by the Agnihotrins: the Garhapatya, the Daksinagni 
and the Ahavaniya which are collectively called Treta according 


to Manu‘. Kalidasa too calls them as such in describing the smoke 
filling the path of Rama’s aerial car on his return from Lanka to 
Ayodhya: : 


tretagnidhumagram anindyakirtes 
tasyedam akrantavimanamargam | 
ghratva havirgandhi rajovimuktah 
samasnute me laghimanam ата 17 
aaa: the three brothers of Rama as having the [шт 
тез: Hare "pi raghor уат$уйз tra agnitejasah- 
e fire yas tretagnitejasal 
There is indirect Teference to three fires when Kautsa approaching 
Raghu is told by him to wait like the fourth fire for two or three 
days in his fire sanctuary: VaSans caturtho ‘gnir ivagnyagare’. 
It is only once that Kalidasa in his works, gives, the number 
Of disas as four апын чана Ра Of the description of the 
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sage Sutiksna who is spoken of as practising penance in the midst 
of four fires: havirbhujam edhavatam caturnam madhye .... asau 
tapasyati!9. 

Kanva's statement that the fires have their assigned places 
on the altar agrees very well with the Vedic practice. The 
Garhapatya is situated in the middle of the western part of the 
Vedi, the Daksinagni is near the south-western corner of it and 
the Ahavaniya is at the eastern end of it. 

Every Agnihotrin or worshipper of fire in days of yore had a 
separate room, ог if circumstances permitted, a house dedicated 
to the holy fires. Kalidasa refers to this in three places, one, when 
the incorporeal metrical speech informs Kanva of Sakuntala’s 
marriage as he had entered the fire sanctuary: agniSaranam 
pravistasya Sartram vina chandomayya vācā!!, the second time, 
when Dusyanta asks his staff-bearer Vetravati to lead the way to 
the fire-sanctuary where he is to receive the pupils of Kanva and 
Gautami who had escorted Sakuntala to him: Vetravati! 
agnisaranamargam adešaya 2 and the third time when Raghu asks 
Kautsa to wait for three or four days in the fire-sanctuary while 
he would endeavour to accomplish his object: vasans caturtho 
"gnir ivagnyagare ... dvitrany ahany arhasi sodhum.'3 Now, the 
word used in the Abhijfanasakuntala for fire-sanctuary is 
agnisarana while that used in the Raghuvamsa is agnyagara. 
Both have the same meaning of a house for sacred fires. One of 
the alternative meanings of agara is house. Kalidasa uses it in 
this sense in the Meghaduta: tatragaram dhanapatigrhan 
uttarenasmadiyam.* =s 

As per tradition, offerings in the sacrifices go to the deities 
who are called for that reason havirbhuj. In the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala even the sage couple Daksayani and Marica in whose 
Asrama Sakuntala takes shelter after her repudiation by her 
husband is called so. Not only that, it is said to be the foremost 
among them: yajñabhagešvaram... ° dvandvam daksamari- 
cisambhavam. In the Kumarasambhava even the mount Himalaya 
ned that position: yajnabhagajusam madhye padam 


is assigne 
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Though the Rsis could, through their spiritual power itself, 
ward off obstructions to their sacrifices from demons wont to 
disrupt them, they would normally not like to do so for fear of 
its depletion. Raghu specifically enquires from Kautsa whether 
his preceptor Varatantu has not to spend his threefold penance 
treasured up by him to remove impediments. The normal course 
for the ascetics was to approach the rulers of the time and to 
request them for protection. It was only when that was not 
available that they would strike the disruptor with their curse-arm 
and spend their penance: tranabhave hi Sapastrah kurvanti tapaso 
vyayam.!? š 

The theme of the rulers or their sons being called upon by 
ascetics to afford them protection is taken up by Kalidasa in two 
of his works, in the Abhijñanašakuntala as noted above as also 
the time when Dusyanta hears a call informing him that while 
the vesper sacrifices, the Savanakarman, are commenced, the 
shadows of flesheaters are inspiring terror in various ways: 
savanakarmani sampravrtte chaya$ caranti bahudha bhayam 
adadhanabh....pisitasananam'® and in the RaghuvamSa at two 
places, first time when the sage Vi$vamitra approaches King 
Dasaratha to spare Rama for him to remove obstruction to his 
Sacrifice: kausikena kila sa ksiti$varo татат adhvaravighata- 
Santaye... yacitah? who together with Laksmana afforded him 
protection while he had entered upon the initiatory ceremonies 
of the sacrifice: tatra diksitam rsim raraksatuh2 with the result 
that the priests were able to complete his (Vigvamitra’s), while 
he was observing silence, sacrificial rites in due order: rtvijah 


kulapater yathakramam vagyatasya niravarta iyah2! and the 
other time when the sages C tens 


er time when. living on the banks of the Yamuna with 
their sacrifice disrupted by Lavana came to Rama for protection: 

lavanena viluptejyas tamisrena tam abhyayuhi 

munayo yamunabhajah saranyap; Saranarthinah iP? 

The sages did have their power of ascetici whi 
ғ cism which could 

afford them protection but they thought that e Rus was 
there, there was no need for them to do so and attack Lavana with 
it: avekgua marte asm нау ene ТЕДИ, 


vatejasa;?? for, in the 
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absence of a protector only do the curse-armed ones expend their 
ascetic virtue: tranabhave hi Sapastrah kurvanti tapaso vyayam. 

While enumerating the qualities of the scions of the race of 
Raghu Kalidasa mentions one which is particularly relevant to 
the present study. It is their offering oblations to fire according 
to prescribed rules: yathavidhihutagninam.^^ Dilipa going to 
Vasistha to enquire of the cause of his issuelessness and to know 
the means to be out of it mentions to him his obscured state for 
want of an issue, prajalopanimilitah™, though he is purified by 
sacrifices, ijyavisuddhatma™, The sacrifices may not only serve 
the purpose of self-purification, they may also lead to meterial 
prosperity. Dilipa mentions to Vasistha that the oblation duly 
offered by him to the holy fires turns into rain for nourishing the 
crops which otherwise would wither by drought: 

havir Gvarjitam hotas tvaya vidhivad ағпіѕи! 
vrstir bhavati sasyanam avagrahavisosinam ig 

The mantras that he, their revealer, the mantrakrt?*, the 
repository of the Atharva lore, atharvanidhih29, utters keeps the 
enemy away and accounts for the welfare of the people. 

Since ghee was the principal offering in the sacrifices, the 
cow, the means of obtaining it, had an importance of its own for 
the sacrifice. It is said to be the ahutisadhana, the source of 
oblation, for the Aotr??, the sacrificer, who maintains the 
sacrificial fire: ahitagni?!. 

In addition to making a general observation like agnicit, one 
who has consecrated the sacred fires as in the case of Aja? or 
yajvan*3, sacrificer as in the case of Ksemadhanvan Kalidasa 
mentions a number of kings having performed certain specific 
sacrifices. Dilipa performed ninety-nine Aévamedhas*™ and, 
though he could not perform the hundredth one; his horse guarded 
by his son Raghu having been taken away by Indra who would 
not part with it, (though challenged by the former, not wanting 
the nomenclature of Satakratu to pass on to someone else); he got 
its full reward.2> DaSaratha performed the Putresti sacrifice for 
begetting. вопз.36 Raghu performed the Visvajit sacrifice wherein 
he gave away Yp harig atthis possessions! Rama, performed 
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the Asvamedha sacrifice?? wherein he placed the fi 
Sita in gold by his side.?? Sita's father Janaka performed а 
sacrifice, name not given, but inferable to be A$vamedha because 
of the mention of Yupa in a reference to its conclusion: yupavaty 
avasite kriyavidhau^? and its mention by the word kratu with 
which it is referred to elsewhere, to which he had invited the Sage 
Visvamitra: tam nyamantrayata sambhrtakratur maithilah^! who 
had taken Rama also with him. It was there that the incident of 
the lifting of the bow and its breaking had led to the marriage of 
Rama with Sita. 

There is reference by Rama to the Agvamedha intended to 
be performed in the context of the ocean having been enlarged 
by his ancestors when they had dug into the earth in search of 
the sacrificial horse of their father that had been taken down by 
the sage Kapila to the nether regions: 

guror yiyaksoh kapilena medhye 
rasatalam sankramite turangei 
tadartham urvim avadarayadbhih 
purvaih kilayam parivardhito nahi’? 


Rama's grandson Atithi is also described to have performed 
the Aśvamedha sacrifice, jigisor asvamedhaya®, and that is 
incidentally the last reference to Aśvamedha in the 
Since the Aśvamedha 


gure of exiled 


ial post, to which the animal was tied 
before it was slaughtered. 


The Yogin Kartavi 
in eighteen continents: 


astadasadvipanikhataygpa], 


гуа is said to have fixed sacrificial posts 


babhiiva уот Kila kartayiryah if 

Di кысы ony performed by Janaka consisted of 

the Yupa: yupavaty avasite kriyavidhau's, Daśaratha is said to 

have made the banks of the rivers Tamasz dud Samy listen with 
thedoftly;golden-Yaspasollection. New Delhi. Digitize arayu g 
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kratusu tena visarjitamaulina 
bhujasamahrtadigvasuna krtāhı 
kanakayupasamucchrayasobhino 
уйатаѕӣ tamasasarayutatah f 

Rama in the aerial car points to Sita the banks of the river 
Ѕагауп flowing by Ayodhya lined all along by the sacrificial 
posts, the Yupas47. The mention is in the context of the horse 
sacrifice, the turarngamedha^*. 

Rama’s son Kuga on his way back to Ayodhya to shift his 
capital to it saw on reaching the banks of the Sarayu hundreds of 
Yupas, with square pavements for their pedestals, of the 
descendants of Raghu having performed sacrifices: 


ity adhvanah kaiscid ahobhir ante 
йат samasadya kusah sarayvali 
vedipratisthan vitatadhvaranam 
yupan apasyac chataso raghunam if? 

Siva in the guise of a Brahmacarin while dissuading Parvati 
from her resolve to win him for her, says that the good do not 
accord a stake, Sula, in the cremation ground the Vedic honour 
due to a sacrificial post: apeksyate sadhujanena vaidikt 
$masanasulasya na yupasatkriya.° 

If it was Agvamedha, the animal killed was horse. If it was 
Gomedha, it could even be cow. King Rantideva is mentioned 
by Kalidasa to have slaughtered cows. The cloud in the 
Meghadiita is asked to tarry for a while on the river (Carmanvati) 
to do honour to the glory of the king that had appeared on the 
earth in the form of a river: 

vyalambethah surabhitanayalambhajam manayisyan 
srotomiirtya bhuvi parinatam rantidevasya kirtim iP! 

Rama in the aerial car while overflying the forests also draws 
Sita’s attention to a number of Asramas and Tapovanas of the Rsis 
giving his comments on their preoccupation with the sacrifices. 
The ascetic Sutiksna he mentions as practising penance in the 
midst of the four fires fed with fuel: havirbhujam edhavatam 
caturnam madhye™. The sage Sarabhanga after keeping the sacred 
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fire and after continuing to propitiate it with sacred fuel for lon 


ciraya santarpya samidbhir agnim, at last offered his body 
consecrated with maniras to it: 


yo mantraputam tanum ару ahausit i? 


The ablution at the conclusion of the sacrifice called 
avabhrtha is referred to by Kalidasa at more than one place, once 
in the context of the mention of Nandini's milk which was said 
to be more sanctifying than it (the avabhrtha): bhuvam kosnena 
kundodhni medhyenavabhrthad api™, the second time in the 
context of Dagaratha having had it: avabhrthaprayatah?, the third 
time Visvamitra having had it: avabhrthapluto munih 56 and the 
fourth time in the context of Rama’s mention of the Iksvakus 
having had it: turarnigamedhavabhrthavatirnair iksvakubhih’". 

Kalidasa uses a number of words for sacrifice: уаўла, ijya,? 
homa,® adhvara,®' kratu,® makha,® isti &^ and vitana the last one 
identifiable from its derivative Taddhita use vaitana found first 
in the context of the sacred water vaitanikam Santyudakam 65 and 
the other time at Sakuntala’a circumambulation of the sacred fires 
vaitana vahnayahS6. Sometimes the idea of the sacrifice or 
sacrificial rites is just conveyed by the general word &riya, act. 


Dilipa asking the lion to accept him in lieu of the cow says by 


doing so neither the means for the sacrifice of the Muni (Vasistha) 


Indra as to why he 
his father also uses 
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son: badham esu divasesu parthivah karma sadhayati 
ршғајаптапе"'. The bigger sacrifices like the ASvamedha and 
the Vi$vajit were referred to occasionally with the word mahat: 
tad angam agryam maghavan mahakratoh,” iti Кзїй$о navatim 
navadhikam mahakratunam........ tatana,” rtvijah sa tatha 'narca 
daksinabhir mahakratau," putro raghus tasya padam prasasti 
mahakrator vi$vajitah prayokta.”> Interestingly, the word yaga for 
sacrifice never figures in the works of Kalidasa. 

The words for sacrifice mostly have been used by the great 
poet as synonyms though in ritualistic texts they go with a 
particular sacrifice for which his use of a number of different 
words for the same sacrifice can be cited as proof, e.g., лота, 
makha and kratu for A$vamedha, yajna, adhvara and makha for 
Visvajit and so on." 

It went with the rules of the sacrifice that the fee and the gifts 
were to be given at the conclusion of the sacrifice without which 
it was taken to be as good as futile: hato yajnas tv adaksinah. 
Kālidāsa mentions it first in the context of the coronation of 
Atithi, son of Kuga and the grandson of Rama so that Snatakas 
could complete their sacrifices with liberal gifts: 

sa tavad abhisekante snatakebhyo dadau уаѕи! 

yavataisam samapyeran yajnah paryaptadaksinah it 
and the second time in the context of the performance of the 
A&vamedha sacrifice by the same king: 

rtvijah sa tathanarca daksinabhir mahakratau! 

yatha sadharanibhutam namasya dhanadasya cai 

Called Dirghasatras some of the sacrifices would last very 
long. Patañjali in his Mahabhasya mentions them as going on for 
a hundred or even a thousand years: varsasatikani varsasahasri- 
kani. Kalidasa for once makes a mention of the same in the 
context of the non-availability of the divine cow Surabhi (who 
had cursed Dilipa) for her being in the nether region, Patala, for 
providing oblation, kavis, for the Dirghasatra of Pracetas: 

havise dirghasatrasya sa cedanim pracetasah! 
CHORD, йай а) 'ihitadvarari patalam adhitisthatiu? 
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It is only once a while that the sacrifi 
referred to by Kalidasa. There is mention o 
sacrificial ladle, made of the vikarkata wood in the Context of 
the disruption of Visvamitra's sacrifice. As the Rtvijs noticed the 
Vedi defiled with large drops of blood, they Bot so upset that the 
ladles dropped down from them: 


viksya vedim atha raktabindubhir 
bandhujivaprthubhih pradusitamt 
sambhramo ‘bhavad apodhakarmanam 
rtvijam cyutavikankatasrucam IE 


There is also mention of the sacrificial food, caru, which 
Daśaratha is said to have divided among his wives: s. 
vaisnavam patnyor vibheje carusamjfütam?!, 

Oblation to sacred fire is of common enough occurrence in 
Kalidasa. Among the many good things happening at the time of 
the birth of Raghu one is the household fire receiving oblation 
with the flame rightward: 

pradaksinarcir havir agnir adade P2 


The same thing happened at the lustration caremony of the 
horses at the start of his victory expedition: 


cial instrument is 
f the sruc, the lon 


а tejo. 


he latvam tesarh vinayakarmanam! 
mumüurccha sahajam tejo haviseva havirbhujam Ë4 


The red Karnikara is compared by him to the fire blazing with 
‘oblations: 


hutahutasanadipti Juvatayah Киѕитаг ahitam 
eae h mam dadur ahita 


It is x anag ы де a few times that Kalidasa makes 
a mention of o ering of oblations into the fire. 
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vidhina® or yathavidhi*! or vidhivat,® or yathavat® or samyak?? 
according to rule, in due order, with it. A sacrifice has to be 
performed according to rules or the procedure going with it as 
detailed in the relevant texts. 

Kalidasa belonged to a civilization when Vedic sacrifices 
were still in vogue, when altars were made and strewn around 
with the sacred Darbha grass, when the sacred fires, three or four, 
with each a specified place for it were lit, when an adequate stock 
of sacrificial firewood was maintained, when the priests, the 
Rtvijs, would help perform sacrifices for the Yajamanas or the 
Yajyas, when sages would pronounce blessings in Vedic metres 
and reveal the mantras, when kings and emperors would take 
pride in performing sacrifices, big and small, the daily ones and 
special ones requiring elaborate arrangements and would have on 
their completion the sacred avabhrtha ablution. This was a 
civilization which has so much permeated the spirit of Kalidasa 
that it has found spontaneous expression all through his immortal 
works. 
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Kalidasa’s Rsis 








Whenever a writer writes something, consciously or uncons- 
ciously he weaves his thoughts into it. His work is in a way an 
extension of his personality. His creation, it reflects his mind. 

Unlike modern writers Kalidasa has said nothing about 
himself with the exception of a bare mention of his name in one 
of his dramas but in the course of his works he has left sufficient 
hints about his way of thinking, the working of his mind to help 
us sketch a picture of his personality, what he likes and dislikes, 
his preferences and priorities. 

A study of his works reveals that the Rsis occupy quite a 
substantial part of his thinking. As a matter of fact, the story of 
the best of his plays, the Abhijnanasakuntala he has woven 
round Rsis, one Rsi who gives birth to Sakuntala, another one 
who brings her up, still another one who pronounces a curse 
on her and the fourth one who affords her shelter after she is 
repudiated by her husband. 

The position of Rsis in Kalidasa is that while some find a 
bare mention in his works in connection with some incident or 
the other, others find a detailed delineation or play a major role 
in his themes which runs through them to a considerable extent. 
In the first category too the Rsis could be sub-divided into two, 
those who fell a victim to the charm of the nymphs and those 
who could resist it. To the first sub-division belong Rsis like 
Visvamitra and Mandakarni who were enticed d ыш 
fiv 2 tively. To the other belo: iksna whom 
оро wet uo ABT Ww eat bh 
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Trnabindu who felt so bad with the nymph Hari 
her to be born a mortal female on the earth‘. 

Kalidasa utilizes the opportunity of describing Rama’s return 
to Ayodhya in the aerial car for referring to a number of Rsis 
and their Asramas as the car overflies them. Apart from the Rsis 
referred to above, with the exception of Visvamitra, those who 
find mention in the description are Agastya, not referred to by 
name but by his unique actions of displacing Nahusa with a mere 
frown from the position of Indrahood and clearing turbid water? 
and Sarabhanga who made an oblation of his own body 
consecrated with Mantras into the holy fire having for long 
propitiated it with sacred fuel$. 

The Rsis in the second category, those who find detailed 
delineation or even if no detailed delineation, play a major role 
in his works can, on the basis of their temperament and behaviour, 
can be divided into two, those of the fierce type and those of 
the benign type. In the first category can be put Rsis like Durvasas 
and Parasurama and in ће second, Rsis like Kanva, Marica, 
Valmiki and Vasistha. 

Durvasas who had earned the reputation of quickly flying into 
гаре, sulabhakopo maharsih’, finds mention in Kalidasan works 
at least twice, once, in the context of the pronouncement of the 
curse on the absent-minded Sakuntala who could not notice his 
presence though properly announced: ayam aham bhoh®, the curse 


that changed the very course of her life and at another time їп 


ni that he curseq 


and to pull 119 which 
he did and sparing his life, he being a Bapa, РЇ 


i жә = amana, barred his way 
tothe regions абак алеф оу ова) sone ud n 5 for 
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him his movement, gati, at his request, he having been allowed 
to choose between the two.!! The second time in the context of 
Rama’s command to Laksmana to drop Sita in the forest. 
Laksmana had heard of Parašurama having dealt a blow to his 
mother as to a foe at the command of his father: sa Susruvan 
matari bhargavena pitur niyogat prahrtam dvisadvat'. He agreed 
to do what his brother had asked him to. Killing by Para$urama 
of his mother by cutting off of her head is referred to at his sudden 
appearance before Rama as mentioned above: pituh Sasane 
sthitibhido ‘pi tasthusa vepamanajananisiraschida'?. He is 
described as rosaparusatman," stern in rage and unkind, 
merciless: yena prag ajiyata ghrna tato mahi'>, who first subdued 
the feeling of kindness and then the earth. 

Apart from being mentioned in the context of being enticed 
by Menaka, Visvamitra also finds mention in the context of asking 
Dasaratha for Rama for warding off obstruction to his sacrifice!® 
on the conclusion of which he took him together with Laksmana 
who had accompanied him from Ayodhya to Mithila on an 
invitation from Janaka to take part in a sacrifice. When the same 
was over, he conveyed to Janaka, Rama’s wish to see the bow. 
Feeling unsure of his capacity to handle it for his tender age, he 
could somehow persuade himself to do so by the confidence 
expressed in him by the sage which he fully justified by lifting 
the bow and putting the string on it. While taking Rama and 
Laksmana from Ayodhya to his Asrama the sage is said to have 
been telling them old tales, purvavrttakathitaih, he being well- 
versed in legendary lore: puravidah."” 

Of benign Rsis out to help people in distress, we may first 
take up Kanva who picks up an infant Sakuntala whom even her 
mother had forsaken, ujjhitayah, and brings her up and adopts 
her as his daughter: sarirasamvardhanadibhis tatakasyapo ‘syah 
pita'8, though unmarried, Sa$vate brahmani sthitah. He looks to 
her well-being. Sensing that some evil is to befall her, he goes 
on a pilgrimage to Somatirtha to mitigate it. When of age, he 
thinks of finding for her a suitable match: anurupavarapradane 
sankalpah'?, —sankalpitam prathamam eva maya tvadarthe 
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Overflowing with the milk of human kindness, he approves 
of Sakuntala’s choice made in his absence, without his knowledge 
and consent and sends her to her husband’s home with all the 
blessings and words of advice. He feels her absence as any father 
would do. Though a recluse given to hard penance, tapascarana- 
piditam tataSariram,”' he gives himself over to so much of 
emotion that it comes to stand in the way of his practice of 
austerities: Kasyapah—Vatse uprudhyate tapo ’nusthanam22 He 
is a picture of kindness, gentleness and holiness, the picture that 
Kalidasa draws with consummate skill. 

It was Kalidasa's penetrating vision which could bring forth 
a Rsi when Sakuntala was forsaken by her mother. It is that same 
vision which could bring forth another Rsi, this time Marica, 
interestingly of the same gotra as Капха: Dusyantah — bhagavan! 
imam ajfiakartm vah pratyadisann aparaddho 'smi yusmatsa- 
gotrasya kanvasya?, when she was forsaken by her husband. He 

> as she was earlier by Капуа, her 
tmed” and solicitous of his well- 


Kalidasa to give shelter and 


stage of pregnancy j dreary se m 
her cries, csi ar curis Valmiki who following 
A : mes E 
Asrama. So intensely does h Sr and takes her to his 
resentful of Rama for bein 
‘vam praty akasmat kalu = 
Td Sapravrttay ast 
bharatagraje me. He ac Y eva manyur 
ts as a father fo her and asks her to feel 
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that she has come to her father’s house with only a different 
location. That he was a father to her is acknowledged by Rama 
as well when he speaks of Sita as his (Valmiki’s) daughter-in- 
law: tata suddha Samaksarh nah snusa te jatavedasi??. With none 
to look to, it was Valmiki who had come to Sita’s rescue. So 
complete was his owning of Sita and the intensity of his desire 
that she should be rehabilitated that when Rama offered him his 
kingdom?! on being told by Kuga and Lava that the Ramayana 
that they were singing and which had captivated his heart was 
composed by him (Valmiki), he, the tender-hearted one, 
karunikah, asked for only the acceptance by him of Sita: kavih 
karuniko vavre sttayah samparigraham.?? On Rama promising 
that he would do so, on the condition that she should convince 
his subjects of the purity of her character, he has her brought from 
his Aérama through his pupils much in the same way as he would 
his superhuman power, siddhi through the austerities: Sisyair 
anayayamasa svasiddhim niyamair iva?*, which is achieved 
through hard penance. To refer to Sità as the very siddhi is the 
height of owning somebody. Of all the sages and seers of 
Kalidasa it was given to only the two, Kanva and Valmiki to so 
completely own those forsaken by mother and husband that one; 
Sakuntala for the former becomes his very life breath, bhgavatah 
kanvasya kulapater ucchvasitam™ and the other, Sita, for the latter 
his very superhuman power, siddhi. Valmiki also performs the 
sacraments according to Sastraic rites of Sita’s sons, teaches them 
the Vedas with their subordinate subjects and makes them sing 
his own composition, the pathway first shown to the poets: 

saficaskarobhayapritya maitheleyau yathavidhii 

sangari ca vedam adhyapya kificidutkrantasaisavaul 

svakrtim gapayamasa kaviprathamapaddhatim IP^ 

The next one in the series of shelter-givers is Cyavana in 

whose Agrama Urvagi leaves her son secretly as a trust with 
Satyavati, one of the female ascetics, as 5000 as born, on account 
of the compulsion of the curse that she would have to be back to 
heaven the moment she were to see his face: Urvasi—tato maya 
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bhagavatas cyavanasyasrama esa putraka aryayah satyavatyā 
haste aprakasam niksiptah.36 

It is the sage who performs his birth rites: jatakarma- 
dividhanam tad asya bhagavata cyavanenasesam anusthitam, 
teaches him and trains him in archery: grhitavidyah dhanurvede 
tabhivinitah*". 

Every Ašrama has its code of conduct. Anyone violating it 
has no place in it. Both Sarvadamana and Ayus being Ksatriya 
lads had violated it in that they were found to have been 
oppressing the animals and birds in it. Theirs was the 
asramaviruddhavrtti?*. They, therefore, had to leave their 
respective A$ramas. In the case of one, things were so arranged 
that the father took him away. In the case of the other, he was 
returned to his mother under the orders of the sage: tata 
uplabdhavrttantena cyavanenaham samadista niryataya enam 
urvasthaste nyasam iti39 

The creatures in the Agrama were looked upon as ће very 
children of the hermits: nah apatyanirvisesani sattvani.” Even 
if wild, they would get tamed by contact with the hermits: 
tapasvisamsargavinitasattve tapovane^! and were not to be killed. 
That is why the request of the hermits to Dusyanta not to kill the 
A$rama deer: aSramamrgo 'ayam na hantavyo na hantavyah.” 

It is meditation, dhyana, that they practise. Through it the Rsis 
come to have superhuman powers. The seers, they are able to see 
through the past, present and future with their eye of knowledge" 
which they come to acquire through dhyana“ or pranidhana. 
When Dilipa approaches Vasistha and tells him of his 
issuelessness, he goes into meditation, for a moment: 
ksanamatram rsis tasthau dhyanastimitalocanah*® and then 
everything is clear to him: so 'apasyat pranidhanena santateh 
stambhakaranam.^5 The issuelessness is due to the curse that the 
divine cow had pronounced on him due to her non 
circumambulation by him on his way to the earth." The sad 
condition of Aja at the sudden loss of his wife also he comes (0 
cknowiwhile.in bis.Aéramathrougtimeditation pranidhanad gurur 
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agramasthitah vijajfiivan*. Valmiki too comes to know through 
meditation: jane visrstam pranidhanatas tvam mithyapavadaksu- 
phitena bhartra,? of the foresaking of Sita by her husband 
disturbed by false slander. Marica too comes to know through 
meditation, when Menaka comes to his wife Daksayani with 
repudiated Sakuntala that she has been refused by Dusyanta on 
account of Durvasas’ curse which is to terminate at the sight of 
the ring; 

yadaivapsarastirthavataranat pratyakhyanavai- 

klavyam Sakuntalam adaya menaka daksayanim upa- 

gata dhyanad avagato smi durvasasah Sapad iyam 

tapasvint sahadharmacarini tvaya pratyadista 

nanyatheti, sa cayam aiguliyakadarsanavasanah. 
In the Abhijñanašakuntala at the time of Sakuntala’s departure 
when the two sons of the Rsis, the Rsikumaras, go, on being asked 
by Kanva to gather for Sakuntala flowers from trees something 
unusual happens. The trees bring forth to them the silken garment, 
the lac dye as also the ornaments which are the presents from 
sylvan deities through them for the departing lady?! Due to his 
power even the trees are at the command of Kanva and render 
him service, the seva, referred to by one of the Rsis: ehy ehi, 
abhisekottirnaya bhagavate kasyapaya nivedayava yavad imam 
vanaspatisevam™. When Dusyanta enquires of the sages 
escorting Sakuntalà of the well-being of Kanva, their reply is that 
those possessed of the superhuman powers have their well-being 
under their control: svadhinakusalah siddhimantah? — _ 

Through their siddhi, the superhuman power, itself they can 

ward off any evil. In their presence the evil-minded demons can 
cause no obstruction to the sacrifices. The sons of the Rsis while 
approaching Dusyanta with the request to stay оп in the Asrama 
for a few days refer to the fact of the absence of Kulapati (Kanva) 
for the obstruction to their sacrifices: tatrabhavatah kulapater 
asannidhyad raksamsi na istivighnam utpadayanti?*. Had Kanva 
been present, the demons, aS is deducible from their remarks, 
would not have been able to do so and through his superhuman 
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It was this superhuman power again which had enabled him 
to know what had happened to Sakuntala and why. At the 
suggestion of Aditi after the union of Dusyanta and Sakuntala that 
Kanva be made acquainted with the accomplishment of the wishes 
of his daughter, Marica’s comment is: tapahprabhavat 
pratyaksam sarvam eva tatrabhavatah,* through the power of 
penance everything is present before the eyes of His Reverence, 
thus solving the mystery as to why Kanva whose very life-breath 
Sakuntala was: sa khalu bhagavatah kanvasya kulapater 
ucchvasitam;?6 had not reacted at the most cruel treatment that 
Dusyanta had meted out to her. This also comes as an explanation 
to Dusyanta as to why the sage had not been very angry with him: 

` айай khalu mama natikruddho munih?". Though realizing that 
Kanva is aware of everything, Магіса agrees with Aditi's 
suggestion to convey the news to him and asks Galava to go by 
the aerial path for the purpose: Galava! idanim eva vihayasa gatva 
tatrabhavate kanvaya priyam avedaya?*. Going by the aerial path 
also is a proof positive of the superhuman power of the Rsis. 

The superhuman power is referred to in the RaghuvamSa as 
well. When Dilipa goes to Vasistha's Arama and has to stay on 
there for sometime to render service to Nandini, the latter makes 
arrangement for his stay that is suited to a forest life though 
having tapahsiddhi, superhuman power, due to ripe asceticism 
(he could well have made other types of arrangements as well 
which could have been befitting his royal status): 


satyam api tapahsiddhau niyamapeksaya munih! 
kalpavit kalpayamasa vanyam evasya samvidham iP? 

The Rsi was so powerful that his animals were safe from 
attack from any quarter. Nandini refers to this when she calls out 
to the king expecting the Swoop of the lion on him, to get up and 
the king does not find the lion. According to Nandini on account 
of the power of the Rsi even the god of death cannot strike her; 
much less other destructive animals: rsiprabhavan mayi nantako 
pi prabhuh prahartum kimutanyahimsrah®. 

Kalidasa’s study reveals that there were certain Rsis who were 
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Kulagurus they looked to their well-being. Whenever the kings 
were in difficulty, they repaired to them for help and assistance 
which they provided through advice and spiritual power. One such 
Rsi was Vasistha. Dilipa refers to what he means to him and his 
family. He is the averter for him of the divine and man-made 
calamities; daivinam manusinam ca pratiharta tvam apadam®'. 
Through his mantras alone he would discomfit his enemies: tava 
mantrakrto mantrair durat prasamitaribhikf. For the scions of 
the race of Iksvaku the achievement of anything difficult just 
depended on him: iksvakunam дигаре 'rthe tvadadhina hi 
siddhayah®. 

The efficacy of the mantras of Vasistha is referred to in the 
case of king Atithi, the son of Kusa, too with the only difference 
that there is no mention of the futility of the arrows: 
pratyadisyanta iva me drstalaksyabhidah Sarah™ referred to in 
the case of Dilipa. There is reference, however, of the 
combination of the two, the mantras and the arrows which would 
accomplish just anything: 

vasisthasya guror mantrah sayakas tasya dhanvinah! 
kir tat sadhyam yad ubhaye sadhayeyur na sangatahi 9 

While in the case of Dilipa he himself goes to Vasistha and 
places his problem before him, in the case of his grandson Aja it 
is Vasistha who sends one of his pupils with words of consolation 
to steady him while he was completely distraught at the sudden 
loss of his beloved wife to the point of losing all interest in life. 
Nobody had reported the condition of the king to the Rsi. He had 
come to know, as stated earlier, of it while in his A$rama through 
contemplation and thinking that as the family preceptor it was 
his duty to stabilize the king had sent his pupil, showing thereby 
as to how solicitous he could be as а family priest of the king 
and what kind of relationship subsisted between the two. So 
concerned was he at the disturbed condition of the king that he 
would have himself come along to him but for the fact he was 
tied up with a sacrifice which was still unfinished: asamaptavidhir 
yato типін. 
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Since the Rsis as preceptors were doing so much for the kings, 
it was but natural that they (the kings) should show them utmost 
respect. When they see Vasistha and Arundhati, Dilipa and 
Sudaksina fall at their feet: tayor jagrhatuh padan raja ғај? ca 
тарайт. It is only after Vasistha had allowed him that he takes 
Nandini’s milk that she had offered him: sa nandinistanyam 
aninditatma........... papau vasisthena krtabhyanujfahS?. 

It was not only to the family preceptors, the Kulagurus, alone 
to whom utmost respect was shown even by the mightiest of the 
mighty, it was shown to any Rsi, even while he was not present. 
When the young sages like Sürügarava and Saradvata іп Kanva’s 
Arama proceed to tell Dusyanta of his message, the latter says: 
kim ajfiapayati bhagavan”, what does His Reverence command? 
He always addresses Marica as bhagavan.”' Not only to a Rsi, 
due respect would be shown even to his pupils. An emperor like 
Raghu would himself come out to receive a young graduate like 
Kautsa, the pupil of the sage Varatantu with an honorific 
offering’. When the young sages Sarngarava and Saradvata 
approach Dusyanta, he is found already to have left his seat and 
waiting for them: Purohitah-bho bhos tapasvinah! asav 
atrabhavan.........prag eva muktasano vah pratipalayati.” He also 
bows to them: sarvan abhivadayate'^. Earlier he asks the royal 
priest to introduce them to him after receiving them with Vedic 
rites while he would wait for them in a place proper for meeting 
the ascetics.75 

© E een were exerting so much for the kings even 

acquired by them ea their spiritual power for their well-being 

not evidently an саа penance and austerities, they could 
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While some of the Rsis were family priests to the kings, the 
others were having friendly relations with them. Valmiki, while 
addressing Sita refers to his friendship with her father-in-law 
(Dagaratha): tavorukirtih $va$urah sakha me"! (which is an 
additional reason for him to be kind to her). The fact is referred 
to again in the context of the performance of the purificatory 
ceremonies of Lava and Kuga where in addition to Dasaratha he 
is said to be a friend of Janaka as well: sakha dasarathasyapi 
janakasya ca mantrakrt.”8 Vigvamitra too is referred to as the 
friend of Dagaratha: pürvavrttakathitaih puravidah sanujah 
pitrsakhasya raghavah”. As it is, the word sakha carries in it 
an element of intimacy. 

The Rsis seemed to have very long lives. In the Raghuvamsa 
there is mention for the first time of Vasistha in the context of 
Dilipa. The last time that he is mentioned is in the context of 
Atithi, the son of Kusa who is seventh in line from Dilipa. It is 
interesting that the same Rsi continues for seven generations! 

As for the word Rsi, it is variously used. Sometimes the same 
person is referred to as Rsi at one place and Muni at another. The 
sons of Rsis, the Rsikumaras, coming to Dusyanta with the 
request to stay in the Agrama refer to Kanva as Maharsi: 
tatrabhavatah kanvasya maharser asannidhyat.® At other places 
he is referred to as Muni, e.g. anuyasyan munitanayam,®' atah 
khalu mama natikruddho munih®. It is not only the holiest of the 
holy like Kanva or Marica, who are referred to as Rsis, even their 
young pupils are addressed so. Dusyanta refers to them as such: 
Vetravati! kim uddisya bhagavata kasyapena matsakasam rsayah 
presitah syuh,® for what purpose the revered Kasyapa would have 
sent the Rsis to him? Vetravati too calls them as such: 
sucaritanandina rsayo devam sabhajayitum agata iti tar kayami, 
methinks, rejoicing at the good conduct of His Majesty the Rsis 
have come to congratulate him; also deva, prasannamukhavarna 
drsyante, janami visrabdhakarya rsayah," the Rsts have bright 
facial expression, methinks, they have come on peaceful errand, 
The royal priest presenting them to the king refers to them as 
s pte vidhivad arcitas tapasvinah, here are the ascetics 
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given due honour. The king enquiring of them of the well-being 
of the inhabitants of the ASrama refers to them as Munis: api 
nirvighnatapaso munayah*'. That all the ascetics carried the 
appellation of Rsis, is clear from their sons being referred to as 
Rsikumaras or Rsikumarakas.** That the words Rsi and Muni 
were promiscuously used is also clear from the seven Rsis sent 
by Siva to Himalaya for begging the hand of his daughter for him. 
They are referred to at one place as Rsis: sii jyotirmayan sapta 
sasmara smarasasanah®? and at another place as Munis: gaganad 
avatirna sa reje muniparampara.” 

The same also is clear from Vi$vamitra being referred to in 
the RaghuvamSa in the same context as Rsi in some places: 
dhanvinau tam rsim anvagacchatam;! netum aicchad rsih,? tatra 
diksitam rsim raraksatuhP? pratyuvaca tam rsir nisamyatam™ and 
Muni at others: tam dide$a munaye salaksmanam,?5 munes tau 
prapadya padavim,?5 muneh prapad astram,” asasada munih 
Sisyavargaparikalpitarhanam,? raghavanvitam upasthitam 
munim. 

A further proof for this are the remarks of one of the two 
Rsikumaras who came to the king with the request to stay in the 
ASrama for a few days. The majestic figure of the king at the first 
sight so impresses him that he finds him in no way different from 
Rsis: upapannam etad rsibhyo natibhinne rajani!, Finding in 
him all that goes with a holy person he calls him in the subsequent 
remarks as muni with the only difference that the word rajan 
precedes it: punyah Sabdo munir iti muhuh kevalam rajapurvah!0!. 
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Some of the Rsis like Vasistha, Marica and others were 
married and had wives like Arundhati and Aditi, who were 
themselves highly revered for their spiritual attainments.!? While 
one, Arundhati, sitting behind her husband is compared to Svaha, 
the wife of Agni: anvasitam arundhatya svahayeva havirbhujam, 
the other, Aditi, is spoken of as sharing the offerings in the 
sacrifices with her husband: yajfiabhagesvaram dvandvam 
daksamaricisambhavam. The householder’s life came in no way 
in the performance of austerities of the Rsis.!° They had children, 
as should be clear from the frequent mention of the Rsikumaras 
and engaged themselves in teaching, performing sacrifices and 
practising penance. Some other Rsis like Kanva were total 
celebates: bhagavan šašvate brahmani sthita iti prakasah'™. They 
looked upon the whole Ašrama as their family, though having no 
family of their own. 

Three of the Rsis are mentioned by Kalidasa as Kulapatis: 
Kanva,!°5 Vasistha!06 and Visvamitra.'” A special designation, 
Kulapati is explained both by the Padma-purana and some other 
Puranas quoted in the Arthadyotanika commentary of 
Raghavabhatta. According to the Padma-purana a Kulapati is one 
who teaches a large number of pupils, is foremost among Munis 
and is occupied with Vratas and Yajnas: 

acaryo bahusisyanam muninam артат tu yahi , 
yvratayajñadikarmadhyah sa vai kulapatih smrtah i 

According to the other Purana quoted in the Arthadyotanika 
Kulapati is that Brahmarsi who teaches ten thousand Munis by 
providing them food, etc.: 

тилїпйїй dašasahasram yo 'annadanadipogauat! 
adhyapayati viprarsir asau kulapatih smrtah 10 

Three of is are mentioned by Kalidasa to whom the 
mantras Sta ee art Varatantu!!! and Valmiki." 
-Of these Varatantu is spoken of as the foremost. 

A lady and a young one at that, practising severe penance 
must have been rather unusual to excite the curiosity of the Rsis 
Who are said to have come to see her brushing aside all 
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krtabhisekam hutajatavedasam tvaguttarasangavatim 
adhitinim! 

didrksavas tam rsayo 'bhyupagaman па dharmavrddhesu 
vayah samiksyate tt! 

Whenever kings arranged big sacrifices, they invited Rsis to 
them. Janaka invited Visvamitra to his sacrifice: tam nyamantra- 
yata sambhrtakratur maithilah! ^. Rama invited to his sacrifice 
Maharsis from several quarters: digbhyo nimantrita$ cainam 
abhijagmur maharsayah!5. They were shown great геуегепсе!!6 
and at the conclusion of the sacrifice were given a send off with 
gifts!"7, 

Once in the works of Kalidasa the Rsis are shown on a 
different mission, viz., begging the hand of Parvati for Siva from 
Himalaya. On this mission they are accompanied with Arundhati 
who could be, as Siva thought, particularly useful as an elderly 
lady for the purpose!!®, Angiras served as their spokesman on the 
occasion. 

Not all the Rsis had their abode on the earth. Some had it on 
the stars. Invited by Rama the Rsis had come to him leaving not 

only their earthly abodes but also the starry ones: 


na bhaumany eva dhisnyani hitva jyotirmayany apil"? 
Since they had their abode on the stars, the seven Rsis, are said 
to be of the luminous form: rsifi jyotirmayan sapta sasmara 


smarasasanah'?, When they made their appearance before Siva 
they are said to have illumined the sky with their halos: 


te prabhamandalair vyoma dyotayantas tapodhanah!'*! 


_ Some of the Rsis were quite adept in handling arms along 
with practising penance and austerities. It was Cyavana who had 
trained. Ayus, the son of Urvasi in archery: dhanurvede 

bhiviritah.!? It was from Visvamitra that Rama had got the 
missile with its mantra which was capable of destroying demons: 
nairrtaghnam atha mantravan muneh prapad astram 
avadanatositat!23. Parašurama carried both a шу of beads in 
his right ear: aksabijavalayena nirbabhau daksinasravana- 
samsthitena yah!2% and also arms like the battle axe to which he 
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refers in the context of the possibility of Rama feeling scared of 
it; kataro ‘si tarjitah para$udharaya mama! and the bow. It was 
the latter which he had placed before Rama asking him with a 
view to testing his strength, to put the string on it and applying 
the arrow on it draw it: tan madiyam idam ayudham jyaya 
sangamayya sasaram vikrsyatam.'6 A great warrior, his missile 
had remained unimpeded even against the Krauiica mountain: 
bibhrato ’stram acale ‘py akunthitam.?! 

Even though recluses, leading a secluded life in a forest, the 
Rsis were, conversant with worldly affairs. Kanva's statement: 
vanaukaso ‘pi santo laukikajfia vayam!” is fully corroborated by 
the advice that he, the bachelor one, gives to the young bride 
Sakuntala as she is getting ready to leave for her husband's home 
which draws the remark from even the seasoned lady like 
Gautami that was all the advice that could be given to a bride: 
etavan vadhüjanayopdesah!??. After going through it one comes 
to agree in full with Sarngarava’s comment that there is nothing 
beyond the reach of the wise: na khalu dhimatam kascid avisayo 
nama,130 the comment that he had offered on Kanva’s statement 
as quoted above. 

There is reference in the context of the Rsis to the Vedas, 
the Reveda and the Atharvaveda in the works of Kalidasa. The 
sage Vasistha is said to be the repository of the Atharvanic lore: 
atharvanidhih131. The sage Valmiki coming to Rama with Sita 
and her two sons is said to be approaching the refulgent sun with 
Rgvedic mantra (Savitri) accompanied by. proper intonation and 
purity: 

svarasamskaravatyasau putrabhyam atha sitayal 
rcevodarcisam suryam татат münir upasthitah 1132 

While Sakuntala is getting ready to leave for her husband's 
home, Kanva pronounces blessings on her in Rgvedic metre 
rkchandasa '$aste!??. ; 

A couplet in the Raghuvamsa mentions the hermits returning 
from other forests being welcomed by the holy fires in invisible 
forms: puryamanam adrsyagnipratyudyatais tapasvibhih ^^. 
Mallinatha reproduces here two quotations which uphold the 
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poet's statement, one, prosyagacchatam ahitagninam agnayah 
pratyadhavanti, when those who keep fires return after being 
away, the holy fires receive them, two, kamam pitaram 
prositavantam putrah pratyadhavanti, evam etam agnayah 
pratyadhavanti, just as sons run to the father returning from a 
visit from outside, so do the fires him (who keeps them). 
Kalidasa has the greatest respect for the holy people of 
whatever age group. If there be ascetics on the one hand and the 
king on the other, it is the king who has to bow to them. It is he 
who has to leave his seat. The request of the ascetics he has to 
take as command. The contribution of the ascetics is more 
valuable to him than even the heap of jewels. Their share to the 
State is their penance which is imperishable.?? It is they who 
sustain it. At the back of the State power lies the spiritual power. 
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sa tapahpratibandhamanyuna pramukhaviskrtacaruvibhramam! 
asapad bhava manusiti tam, 
ibid., VIII, 79-80, p. 163. 
The reference to Harini occurs in the context of Indumati's 
sudden death from the accidental fall of a wreath from Narada's 
Vina. Vasistha in his words of consolation to Aja recounts the 
incident to tell him of the actual position with his wife, who, 
being in reality a nymph turned into a human being through 
curse, had to go back to heaven. The inevitability of it he should 
accept and not grieve. The curse was limited by the sage to the 
sight of divine flowers. 
ibid., XIII. 412, p.205. 
bhrübhedamatrena padan maghonah prabhramsayam yo 
nahusam сакага! 
tasyavilambhahparisuddhihetor bhaumo muneh sthanaparigraho 
yam 
ibid., XIII. 36, p. 206. 
adah šaranyam sarabhanganamnas іароуапат pavanam 
Ghitagneh! 
ciraya santarpya samidbhir agnim yo mantraputam tanum apy 
ahausitl 
ibid., XIII.45, p. 206. 


Abh.S., Act IV, р. 478. 


. ibid., Act IV, p. 477. 


Raghu. XV. 94, p. 227 


. maithilasya dhanur anyaparthivais tvam kilanamitapurvam 


акѕапоћ! 
tannisamya bhavata samarthaye vtryašrngam iva Ь 
atmanah i 


hagnam 


ibid., ХІ. 72, р. 189. 
na prahartum alam asmi nirdayam vipra ity abhibhavaty ap! 
tvayil 


Sansa kim gatim anena patrina hanmi lokam uta te makharjitam tt 


ibid., XI 84, p. 190. 


ibid., XIV. 46, p. 215. 
ibid., XI. 65, p. 188. 
ibid. 
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16. kausikena sa kila ksittSvaro ramam ета 
al etya yacitas tejasam hi na vayah sami syatell 
"Тыта es aa ү ibid., XI. 1., p. 183. 
17. ibid., XI. 10, p. 183. 
18. Abh.S, Act I,. p.440. 
19. ibid., p.441 
20. ibid., Act IV, p. 488. 
21. ibid., p. 493. 
22. ibid., p. 492. 
23. ibid., Act VIII, p. 557. 
- Maricah — vatsa! kaccid abhinanditas tvaya vidhivad asmabhir 
anusthitajatakarmadikriyah putra esa Sakuntaleyah? 
Raja — bhagavata krtasariskare sarvam asminn asasmaheil 


ibid., p.558. 
25. ibid., p. 551. 


26. ibid., p. 558. 

27. ibid. 

28. Raghu., XIV. 70, p.217. 

29. ibid., XIV. 73. p. 217. 

30. ibid., XV. 72, p. 225. 

- atha savarajo ramah pracetasam upeyivani 
urikrtyatmano dehara rajyam asmai nyavedayatil 


ibid., XV. 70, p.225. 
32. ibid., XV. 71, p. 225. 


33. ibid., XV. 74, p. 225. 
34. Abh.S, Act. Ш, p. 459. 
- Raghu., XV. 31, 35, p.221. 
36. Vikramorvastya (Vikr.), Act V. p. 418. 
i 37. ibid., p. 414. 
38. Abh.S, Act УП, p.549. 
i 39. Vikra, Act V, p. 415. 
40. Abh.S., Act VII, p.547. 
41. Raghu., XIV. 15, p. 217. 
42. Abb.S, Act I, p. 431. 
+ Purusasya padesv ajanm, 


anah samatitam ca bhavac ca bhavi.ca! 
sa hi nispratighena 


caksusa tritayam Jñanamayena pašyatill 
n Raghu., VIII, 78, р. 163. 
| ough said with reference to Vasistha it can apply to Rsi. 
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There is a picturesque description of the meditation practised by 
the Rsis through the posture called Vira, requiring as it does 
tremendous fortitude with its total stillness in the context of the 
mention of the penance grove of Atri by Rama on the way from 
Lanka to Ayodhya. It is said that even the trees standing in the 
middle of altars with their stillness for absence of wind appear 
to be practising Yoga: 
virasanair dhyanajusam rsinam ami samadhyasitavedimadhyah 
nivataniskampataya vibhanti yogadhirudha iva Sakhino ‘pitt 

Raghu., XIII.52, р. 206. 
ibid., 1.73, p. 109. 
ibid., 1.74, p. 109. 
dharmalopabhayad rajrm rtusnatam imam smaran| 
pradaksinakriyarhayam tasyam tvam sadhu пасагаһ!! 
avajanasi mam yasmad atas te na bhavisyati! 
maiprasiitim anaradhya prajeti tvam $а$ара sail 

ibid., 1.76-77, р. 109 
ibid., VIII. 75, p. 163. 
ibid., XIV. 72, p. 217. 
Abh.S., Act УП, p. 557. 
ksaumarh kenacid indupandu taruna mangalyam aviskrtam 
nisthyutas caranopabhogasulabho laksarasah kenacit! 
anyebhyo vanadevatakaratalair aparvabhagotthitair 
dattany abharanani tatkisalayodbhedapratidvandvibhih П 
ibid., Act IV., р. 485. 

ibid. 
ibid., Act V, p. 501. 
ibid., Act II, p. 456. 
ibid., Act VII, p. 559. 
ibid., Act III, p. 459. 
ibid., Act УП, p. 559. 
ibid. 
Raghu., 1.94, p. 111. 
ibid., 11.62, p. 117. 
ibid., 1.60, p. 108. 
ibid., 1.61, p. 108. 
ibid., 72, p. 109. 
ibid., I. 61, p. 108. 
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66. abhisangajadam vijajnivan iti Sisyena kilanvabodhayat, ibid., 

VIII.75, p. 163. 

67. ibid., VIII. 76, p. 163. 

68. ibid., I. 57, p.107. 

69. ibid., П. 69-р. 118. 

70. Abh.S., Act V, p. 501. 

71. ibid., Act VII, p. 557, p. 557-8. When Marica asks Dusyanta to 
leave for his capital he says: yad ajfiapayati bhagavan. 


sa mrnmaye vitahiranmayatvat patre nidhayarghyam 
anarghasilahi 


Srutaprakasam yasasa prakasah pratyujjagamatithim atitheyahn 
Raghu., V.2, p. 134. 


72. 


73. Abh.S., Act V, p. 500. 
74. ibid., p., 501, footnote 5. 


75. Каја tena hi madvacanad vijfiapyatam upadhyayah somaratah 
amun asramavasinah Srautena vidhina satkrtya svayam eva 
pravesayitum arhati iti! aham apy atra tapasvidarsanocite 
pradese sthitah pratipalayami 

Abh.S., Act V, p. 498 

76. Raghu., 1.49, p. 116. 

TT. ibid., XIV. 74, p. 217. 

78. ibid., XV. 31, p. 221. 

79. ibid., XI. 10, p. 183. 

80. Abh.S., Act II, p. 456. 

81. ibid., Act I, p. 442. 

82. ibid., Act VII, p. 559. 

83. ibid., Act V. p. 499. 

84. ibid. 

85. ibid., Act V, p. 500. 

86. ibid., Act V, p. 501. 

87. ibid. 

88. ibid., Act 1, р. 455; Ac 

89. Ku. Sam., VI, p. 76. 

90. ibid., VI.49, p. 80. 

91. Raghu., X1.5. p. 183. 

92. ibid., XL.6, p. 183. 

93. ibid., ХІ. 24, p. 185. 

94. ibid., XL41, p.186. 

95. ibid., XL2, p.183. 
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ibid., XL7, p.183. 


` ibid, XL21, p.184. 
. ibid. XL23, p.185. 


ibid., ХІ.35, p.186. 


. Abh. S., Act 11,p. 455, p.186. 
. ibid. 
. Raghu., 1.56., p. 107. Interestingly the word used for Agni here 


is havirbhujah which is just the right one to compare the Rsi with. 
The couple born of Daksa and Marici is said to be removed just 
one degree from the Creator: dvandvam daksamaricisambhavam 
ida tat Srastur ekantaram, Abh.S., Act VII, p. 556. 

As a devoted wife Daksayani wants to know from her husband 
the duties of the wives devoted to the husbands which he explains 
to her with the other wives of ће Rsis: 

Matali — aye vrddhasakalya! kim anutisthati bhagavan maricah? 
(akarnya) kim bravisi? 

daksayanya pativratadharmam adhikrtya prstas tasyai 
maharsipatnisahitayai kathayattti, ibid., p. 546. 

Apart from the expression maharsipatnisahitayai, accompanied 
with the wives of the Maharsis, with reference to ракѕауапі 
above there is reference to the wives of the Rsis in the 
Raghuvamsa in the description of the Aérama of Vasistha who 
looked up on the deer as their offspring. 

akirnam rsipatninam utajadvararodhibhihi 

apatyair iva nivarabhagadheyocitair mrgaihtt 

The classic example in this case could be Marica whose hard 
penance is described by Matali in the following stanza: 
valmikagranimagnamürtir urasa sandastasarpatvaca 

kanthe firnalatapratanavalayenatyarthasaripiditali 

ansavyapi Sakuntanidanicitam bibhraj jatamandalam 

yatra sthanur ivacalo munir asav abhyarkabimbam sthitahtt 
“Immovable like the trunk of the tree, stands the yonder sage, 
facing the sun’s orb with his body half-buried in an anti-hill, with 
his breast closely covered over with sloughs of serpents, hard 


pressed at the throat with a ring of withered tendrils of creepers, 


i f matted hair overspreading his shoulders 
and wearing a mass О ШЕН T Kaley 


and closely filled with birds’nests (Translation 
Dusyanta also calls the Rsis as kastatapas, of hard penance: namo 
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104. Abh.,S., Act I. p. 440. 
105. For Kanva: 
1. Vaikhanasah — esa khalu kanvasya kulapater anumalinitiram 
asramo drsyatet 
Raja — api sannihito tra kulapatih? 
2. Raja — api nama kulapater iyam asavarnaksetrasambhava syat? 


ibid,. Act I, pp. 432, 436. 
106. For Vasistha: 


nirdistam kulpatina sa parnasalamt 


Raghu., 1.95, p. III. 
| 107. For Visvamitra: rtvijah kulapater yathakramam vagyatasya 
| niravartayan kriyah 


ibid., XI. 30, p. 185. 
108. Abh.S. ed. M.R. Kale. Gopal Narayen & Co., Bombay, 1920. 
109. ibid., р. 14. 


110. For Vasistha: tava mantrakrto mantrair durat prasamitaribhih, 


Raghu., V. 4, p. 134. 
111. For Varatantu: 


ару agramr. mantrakrtam rsinam kusagrabuddhih kusalt gurus 


te 
| š ibid., V. 4. p. 134. 
112. For Valmiki: sakha dašarathasyapi Janakasya са mantrakrt. 
ibid., XV. 31. p. 221 
113. Ku. Sam., V. 16, p. 70. 


114. Raghu., XI. 32, 185. 

115. ibid., XV.59, p. 224. 

116. Rama is said to have given a send off to the Rsis at the conclusion 
шулаш where the gifts are said to have been the tears of 

| е friends: rsin visrjya yajnante suhrdasrupuraskrtan 


117. Ката? grandson Atithi at the conclusi 3 rei 
to have honoured priests with rich gifts. ын 
I a sa tatha 'narca daksinabhir mahakratau1 
| tha sadha шат nama 
| Jatha sadharambhütam namasya dhanadasya сап 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. pic hts XT 80, ps243. 
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arya 'py arundhatü tatra vyaparam kartum arhatii 

prayenaivamvidhe karye purandhrinam pragalbhatau 
Ku. Sam., XI. 32, p. 78. 

Raghu., XV. 59, p. 225. 

Ku. Sam., V1.3, p. 76. 

ibid., VI. 4, p. 414. 

Vike, Act V, p. 414. 

Raghu., Х1.21, p. 184. 

ibid., ХІ.66, p. 188. 

ibid., XI.78, p. 189. 

ibid., ХІ.77, p. 189. 

ibid., XI.74, p. 189. 

Abh. S., Act IV, p.491. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

Raghu., I. 59, p. 108. 

ibid., XV. 76, p. 225. 

Abh., S. Act. IV, p. 486. 

Raghu., 1.49, p. 107. 

Raja — murkha! anyam eva bhagam ete tapasvino nirvapanti yo 

ratnarasin api vihayabhinandyate! 


yad uttisthati varnebhyo nrpanam ksayi tat phalam! 
tapahsadbhagam aksayyam dadaty aranyaka hi nah i 
Abh. Š, Act II, р. 454. 
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Kalidasa’s Life-View 





Introductory 


A prolific writer, Kalidas 
his works about his thinking 
indications which when piec 
not as life is being led but a 
philosophy of life. 


Even when he has dealt with old themes, he has put in their 
treatment sufficien 


t originality to impart to them something of 
his own thinking. Thi i 


а has left sufficient indications in 
on how life should be led. It is these 
ed together give his view of life, to 
5 to how it should be led. This is his 


ched practically every. 


l his works, also touching inter alia on its 
Contact with the divine and the semi-divine. 


Concept of Sapa 


ae thing that emerges clearly from the study of Kalidasa’s 
Wor 


ары tion USA 
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engrossed, ananyamanasa, in the thoughts of Dusyanta, did not 
notice the presence of the sage Durvasas in the hermitage, 
fapodhanam vetsi na mam upasthitam!, which was properly 
announced by him even though she had been assigned the duty 
of looking after the guests by her father before he had gone out; 
idanim eva duhitaram Sakuntalam atithisatkaraya niyujya ....... 
gatah? The Yaksa invited it because of the neglect on his part 
of his duty, svadhikarat pramattah;? which was to gather fresh 
flowers for his master Kubera with which he used to offer worship 
to Siva. The Yaksa once, instead of gathering them in the 
morning, had gathered them the previous evening not wanting to 
be away from his newly-wedded wife early morning, a fact 
revealed by Kubera’s being stung by a bee coming out of a flower 
opened up at sun-rise having remained closed in it after the 
previous sunset. Dilipa invited it by not circumambulating the 
divine cow, Surabhi, while returning from the heaven to the earth 
lost as he was in the thoughts of his wife, rtusnatam imam 
smaran, lest he should transgress Dharma, dharmalopabhayat.* 
The Gandharva Prince Priyarnvada invited it through his conceit 
from sage Matanga who condemned him to elephanthood.? The 
nymph Harini invited it by causing obstacle to the hard penance 
of sage Trmabindu who condemned her to be born a mortal female 
on the earth which she did in the form of Indumati. Da$aratha 
invited it from the aged father of Sravana, who condemned him 
to meet, like him, his death in the old age through grief for his 
son, putragoka, by killing Sravana by mistake.” Ravana invited 
it from Nalakübara, who announced that he would have his head 
broken into thousand pieces if he were ever to have a sexual act 
With an unwilling woman, by raping Rambha who had gone to 
the latter for making love.® Tadaka invited it from sage Agastya 
Who condemned her to be an ugly-looking demoness, by attacking 
lim? The moon invited it from Daksa, who condemned her to 
suffer from consumption by being excessively attached to only 
one of his daughters, Rohini, to the exclusion of the others. 

Kama invited it from Prajapati by kindling lustful desire Ш uen 
foxchis-own daughter: Rrajapatilater, (after ne had controlled his 
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passion) condemned him to be burnt to ashes.!! With his identity 
discovered, Agni in the form of pigeon invited it from Parvati 
on account of his audacity to enter into the privacy of her love 
sports with Siva, though asked by the gods to do so.12 Urvagi 
invited it from Bharata, the first of the dramaturgists, because she, 
in the course of the performance of a play in Indra’s court uttered, 
through a slip of tongue, the name of Vikrama in place of 
Purusottama.!3 

In all the instances, as mentioned above, it is the common 
element of some impropriety or the other which causes curse, 
Whether impropriety is deliberate or otherwise has little to до. 
with punishment which one c 


Dašaratha had to undergo punishment though he did not mean to 
kill Sravana. A crime is a crime, 


of impropriety in situations as reproduced above can be broadly 
ere is a lapse of some kind or 
like the use of a wrong word, 
8 obstruction to the penance of 
Taping an unwilling woman as 
lustful desire for one’s own 
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the divine being that must have precedence. Among different 
duties to be performed by a person, an order of priority has to be 
maintained. To ignore it is also dereliction deserving punishment. 
Life is a tight rope walk for any individual. No emotional or 
sentimental considerations can extenuate his impropriety for which 
he has to suffer. That is the inexorable law of life. Even Agni, 
the divine being and the Yaksa, the semi-divine being could not 
escape it. The Agni-episode has one more lesson. An impropriety 
committed by one’s own self or inspite of one self under the impact 
of certain circumstances or an impropriety committed at the behest 
of some one and even with the best of motives makes no 
difference. Agni intruded into the privacy of the Primeval Couple, 
Siva and Parvati interrupting their love-sports, at the behest of 
the gods ; abhyarthitah Sakramukhaih suraih'*, who wanted a son 
to be born to Parvati through Siva, who could alone destroy the 
demon Taraka. That did not help him from being cursed to be 
all-consuming, leperous, of terrible act and with smoke within: 


tvam sarvabhakso bhava bhimakayah 
kusthabhibhuto 'nala dhumagarbhahi 
ittham $asapadrisuta huta$am 

rusta ratanandasukhasya bhangat!?u 

It would have been unfair to punish only the being who was 
just carrying out somebody's orders. The prompters have also to 
Bet it. The gods also got it. They were not to have any issue from 
their wives. 

Kalidasa's view of life seems to have been the eternal 
principle: too much of every thing is bad. Unitrack approach he 
did not appreciate. To get engrossed in one thing only to the 
neglect of the other did not go well with him. Sakuntala was 
ananyamānasā, Dilīpa’s thinking was occupied solely with the 
thoughts of his wife, smaran. It was this which was bad. To think 
of the wife or the lover or the beloved, Kalidasa, the poet of tender 
love, could not have objected. What he objected to was the sole 
Preoccupation with it. A balance has to be struck in life: ў 

Kalidasa seems to believe in the principle of reformation. 


Nobody needs to be condemned for all time for his or her lapse, 
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more so when the lapse is not deliberate. In most Cases he limits 
the curse to the unfolding of certain Situations. He Seems to 
believe that a limited period of punishment would chasten а 
person, purging him off his sins of omission and commission, A 
person so chastened and purged needs to be restored to his Original 
form in such cases where it has been changed by way of 
punishment and to happiness. Thus Sakuntala’s curse he limited 
to the sight of an ornament of recognition, of Urvagi to the Sight 
of her son, of Dilipa to the Propitiation of Nandini, of Harini to 
the sight of celestial flowers, of Priyarhvada to the piercing of 
the temple in his elephant-form by the scion of the race of Raghu. 

In an odd case or two the Sapa is not limited to the 
development of certain situations. Its period is just limited. The 
curse in the case of the Yaksa is limited to one year only; 
Sapenastangamitamahima varsabhogyena'®. Occasionally the 
Sapa is limited to physical violence. Priyarvada was to be shot 
at the temple in his elephant form by a scion of the Raghu's race 
to come back to his original form. Kabandha was to be killed by 
Rama to be rescued from his grotesque form and to go to heaven: 

vadhanirdhitasapasya kabandhasya. V? 


That Sapa is punishment is beyond question but in certain 


cases it was not an unmixed blessing. Urvasi was condemned to 
turn into a Mortal 


love wi ar and stay with a man she was passionately in 
ove with. Нагі was born as Indumati and got in Aja a husband 


roe тю to her has few parallels. Dasaratha was cursed 
‚Ое 01 Putrasokal®, whi h di in i ironical blessing 
in that till the at ch did carry in it an ironica 


ini inviting the c issueless and was 
Pining to have one 8 urse he was issu 


a, Of the three Puru = is at the apex, 
the Artha sarthas, Dharma is a ^ 
deus S A ue. Kama, also leading to it and Loaner 
int Is the mes; E t of the 
ption of Diltpa: Sage of his line in the contex: 
apy arthakamau lasyastar, — 120 
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Yatha raja tatha prajah, as the king, so the subjects, being 
the well-known saying, the kings had to undergo greater rigour 
in their personal life to set an example to others. Not that every 
king was a paragon of virtues. The actual position vis-a-vis the 
ideal one, as enunciated by the poet in the context of enumeration 
of Dilipa’s qualities, would have been different as can be gleaned 
from the hot exchange between Sarigarava and Dusyanta in the 
latter's court. Sarigarava bluntly points to the deceit and 
chicanery of the ruling elite of his time who grow with them, who 
learn them as an art: paratisandhanam adhiyate ye vidyeti.?! 

Kalidasa was a believer in the set norms of the contemporary 
social life. Girls could choose husbands for themselves. Many of 
the girls had done so and the elders of the time had approved of 
their choice. So far it was in the open, it was all right. When it 
was done secretly, rahah, particular care was necessary, pariksya 
kartavyam......... sangatam” for the girls could be deceived by 
the unscrupulous, ajfata-hrdayas, and consequently had to suffer 
for the most of their lives. Kalidasa seems to be giving expression 
to his own thinking on the subject through Sarngarava who terms 
Such unions as capala, rash deed: 


ittham atmakrtam capalam dahati.23 
Concept of Beauty 
(a) Physical 


Kalidasa was a great lover of beauty, physical, material and 
spiritual. Nothing less than the superb would appeal to him. In 
his descriptions of things and events he would give free play to 
his imagination to conceive of as much of excellence as he 
Possibly could. He seems to set norms for male and female beauty 
In his descriptions of Dilipa, Raghu and the ruler of Avanti on 
the one hand and the Yaksi on the other. Stronger of the two sexes, 
the male, has to look manly, his entire physique exuding it. Of 
all the males, the king being at the top should in all propriety, 
look the manliest of the manly. There are at least three places In 
the-Works.of thesgeeatipoet whereimanliness, the essential 
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characteristic of male handsomeness, is described picturesquely. 
The two out of these pertain to the father and son combine, The 
father, Dilipa, is said to be vyudhorasko vrsaskandhah 
$alapramsur mahabhujah,”* broad-chested, stout-shouldered, tall 
as the Sala tree and massive-armed. The son, Raghu, is said to 
be yuva yugavyayatabahur amsalah kapatavaksah parinaddha- 
kandharah,”* ‘young with arms as long as the yoke of a car, chest 
as broad as a folding door, and a neck well-turned'. While nothing | 
is said openly, the descriptions do leave traces of the fine 
distinction between the handsomeness of the old male and the 
young male, both of them being the model of the same no doubt. 
While the old one with strong chest is vyudhoraskah, broad- 
chested, the young one is kapatavaksah, with a door-like chest; 
while the old one is mahabhujah, with long arms, the young one 
is yugavyayatabahuh, with arms stretched out like a yoke; while 
the old one is vrsaskandhah, with shoulders like those of the 
humps of bulls, the young one is amsalah, with well-knit 
shoulders. About tallness there is no mention in the case of the 
young one. The old one alone is described as Salapramsuh, as 
tall as the Sala tree. The total impact left by the two, even 
according to Kalidasa, is that the young one is more majestic in 
figure than the old one, vapuhprakarsad ajayad gurum raghuh.* 
Шеш р!асе where male handsomeness is described pertains 

€ ruler of Avanti on the occasion of the Svayarhvara of 
Indumati. The description is: q 


> = vantinatho’yam udagrabahur 
visalavaksas fanuvrttamadhyah,?! «this is the ruler of Avanti, with 


"acing it on his round lathe: aropy4 
das tvastreva yatnollikhito vibhati 28 


Interestingly, even in descri es Waist only to specific rulers: 
Phon of common qualities he has used 
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each time different words which may bring to the fore highly 
artistically the fine distinction even among them. Dilipa is 
mahabhujah, Raghu is yugavyayatabahuh, the ruler of Avanti is 
udagrabahuh. Dilipa is vyudhoraskah, Raghu is kapatavaksah, the 
ruler of Avanti is vi$alavaksah. Dilipa is vrsaskandhah, Raghu 
is amsalah. 

The female beauty as mentioned in the Meghadita in the 
context of the Yaksi, makes her, in the words of the poet himself, 
the best of the creations of the creator: ya tatra syad yuvativisaye 
srstir adyeva dhatuh.”? The Yaksi was slender-framed, youthful, 
with pointed teeth with the lower lip resembling a ripe bimba fruit, 
thin in the middle, with eyes like those of a frightened deer, deep 
navel and gait, slow with the weight of her hips, slightly stooping 
on account of her breasts. 


(b) Material 


As for the material beauty, the best expression of it is found 
in the description of the city of Alaka and there too in the palace 
of the Yaksa which, as the work says, is noticeable from a 
distance. with its main gate of rainbow-like charm. Inside it are 
the red Agoka and the Kesara trees adjoining the hedge of 
Kuravakas with Madhavi creepers forming a canopy over it. Near 
them is a pleasure hillock of sapphire lined by golden plantain 
trees, It has tank with its flight of steps of emeralds, covered as 
itis all over by blooming golden lotuses with their stalks of lapis 
lazuli. Close to it is a resting place of gold topped by a crystal 
slab with its stand studded at the bottom by gems of the colour 
of bamboo of not excessive glow. On it in the evening a peacock, 
the pet of the Yaksi, would appear and would dance to the 
accompaniment of marking of time by her20. The description 1s 
Unmatched in Sanskrit literature for its grand vision of the costliest 
of the jewels and stones. Kalidasa loves grandeur. 


Spiritualism and Materialism: Their togetherness 
In Kalidasa’s vision renunciation and acquisition go together. 
Qh the, one:hand he desoribestheohermitages of Kanye, Manic 
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and Valmiki, on the other the most prosperous of the cities of 
Alaka and Ujjayini with the high rise buildings of the one and 
the costliest of the merchandise, the heaps of pearls and jewels 
of the other. Life according to Kalidasa had to be lived in its 
fulness. Spiritualism is in no case to be divorced from 
materialism. The only care that needed to be exercised was that 
greater consideration was to be shown to spiritualism, which was 
taken to be the mainstay of society. The greatest of the kings, 
the allies of even Indra in battles like Dusyanta would have to 
cast off their regal outfit for putting on an humble appearance to 
enter a penance grove: vinitavesena pravestavyani tapovanani 
nama.?! No taxes were due from the hermits, one sixth of their 
penance itself being taken to be, like the one sixth of the produce 
from the producers or earnings from merchants and traders, as 
the revenue to the State with this difference that it was 
imperishable and non-depletable: tapahsadbhagam aksayyam 
dadaty aranyaka hi nah.?? According to Kalidasa the contribution 
of sages and hermits to the upkeep of the State is far greater than 
other segments of society. The State authority, he believes, has 
to have a spiritual base to sustain itself. A combination of the 
two is, what leads to the growth of both: pavanagnisamagamo 
hy ayam sahitam brahma yad astratejasa.?? This samagama is 
also required for conserving the spiritual power attained with hard 
penance. Sapa, curse, the one means with the holy for protection 
and for werding off obstructions and obstacles is to be used, 
leading as it does to the frittering away of the hard- earned meirt, 
very sparingly: tranabhave hi Sapastrah kurvanti tapaso 
vyayam™. It is for the State authori 1 


ty to look to their well- being. 
Importance of Education 


Kalidasa seems to attach great importance to education. Even 


О approaches him for 


rific offering, arghya?>. 
Dusyanta is equally respectful to young sage lads, ТЫСЫ, and 
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Dual Forces in Life: Good and Bad 


Kalidasa believes that in the life of an individual there are 
two kinds of forces operating at one and the same time, one trying 
to create difficulties for him, bringing unhappiness and misery 
to him and the other trying to help him through them. One 
represents the nigrahadhara and the other the anugrahadhara. 
This can best be seen in the life of Sakuntala. The very 
circumstances of the birth of the hapless lady were unfortunate. 
The mother deserted her as soon as she delivered her. Kanva, the 
sage, took pity on her and brought her up. Foreseeing that bad 
luck was to befall her, he took pilgrimage to Somatirtha to avert 
it: daivam asyah pratikulam Samayitum somatirtham gatah.31 
After she had been repudiated by Dusyanta, her mother deposited 
her in the hermitage of the sage Marica in the higher regions 
where she gave birth:to a son, Bharata, whose birth rites, etc., 
were all performed by the sage who also bestowed on him the 
protective amulet, the raksakarandaka, which when touched by 
some one other than the father and mother would turn into a 
serpent and bite him/her: 

Prathama : esaparajita namausadhir asya jatakarmasamaye 
bhagavata Maricena datta. etam kila matapitarav 
atmànam ca varjayitva paro bhumipatitam na 
erhnati 

Raja: atha grhnati? 

Prathama: tatas tam sarpo bhutva dasati.*® 

The sages Kanva and Marica represent for Sakuntalà the 
anugrahadhara. So do her friends Priyamvada and Anasuya who 
beseech the fiery sage Durvasas for pardon which makes him 
relent to the extent of limiting the curse to the sight of an 
omament of identification: abhijianabharanadarsanena Sapo 
nivartisyate.3° Menaka who forsakes her after birth and Durvasas 
Who curses her to be forgotten by Dusyanta represent the 
"igrahadhara, Incidentally, the story of the Abhijianasakuntala 
Seems to have been woven by the master playwright around four 
"ers, ane Who vie birth td аа he otter who brings:her 
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up, the third who curses her to be forgotten by her husband and 
the fourth who gives her shelter after her repudiation by him and 
in whose Agrama she gets united with him. The same 
nigrahadhara and the anugrahadhara are found in the life of Sita 
as well. While she is left in the dreary forest by Laksmana under 
the orders of Rama; it is the sage Valmiki who following her cries, 
tadruditanusari,”” takes her to his hermitage inviting her to live 
there. If there is cruelty on one hand, there is pity on the other. 
This is how Kalidasa views life where there is no unmitigated 
sorrow or unhappiness. 


Concept of Love 


All along Kalidasa has been accepted as a poet of tender love. 
That he is no doubt. But his love is to be purged of passion to 
make it enduring. It is not mere mythology that Kama out to 
generate passion in Siva was burnt to ashes. This does not mean 
that love in Siva dies. Simply Parvati has to divert it to her by 
hard penance. The unique love blooms forth then, kva tadrsam 
prema." Sakuntala has also to purge herself of it by undergoing 
great mental and emotional shock and a life of great hardship: 
niyamaksamamukhi dhrtaikavenih’?. When she is united with 
Dusyanta she had passed through a period of terrible stress and 
strain and was no longer the young impulsive maiden falling 
headlong for a stranger, addressing love letters to him. A sober. 


lady with a poise and dignity she was just ripe for the kind of 
love that does not steam off with years. 


Hold of Tradition 


Kalidasa's whole outlook on life is governed by tradition 
which seems to exercise its firm hold on him. Though protesting 
initially at the unjust and cruel behaviour of the husbands towards 
their wives, he resigns himself to ascribing everything to fate and 
making the women, true to Indian tradition, exonerate husbands 
of their misdemeanour. In the R 


aghuvamsa when L a 
delivered the cruelest of the cruel cn тан 


of orders of Rama that he had 
forsaken her, Sita though completely taken u$ 
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deep, did not find fault with him (Rama) but condemned only her 
own unfortunate self again and again: 

na cavadad bhartur avarnam arya 

nirakarisnor vrjinad rte'pii 

atmanam eva sthiraduhkhabhajam 

punah punar duskrtinam ninindau® 


The only time there was a streak of protest in her was when 
she asked Laksmana after regaining herself: vacyas tvaya 
madvacanat sa гаја“. You tell that king in my name that is it 
befitting for his family that he forsook her, purified in fire before 
his very eyes. The expression sa raja, that king, for the husband, 
reveals more bitingly than anything else, Sita’s writhing pain at 
his being a king only and not a husband; a king who, to avoid 
public censure and to implant firmly morality among his subjects 
by his precept, has forsaken his pregnant wife not caring for the 
fact that her purity had been tested in fire before his very eyes. 
This mood, interestingly, persists only for a moment. The next 
moment she relapses into her old self and holds the misdeeds of 
her previous births responsible for the unfortunate development, 
mamaiva janmantarapatakanam vipakavisphiirjathur aprasahyah. 
With all that was done to her, she prays that she should have the. 
same husband even in the next birth and that there be no separation: 
Jananantare'pi tvam eva bharta na ca viprayogah.*6 Kalidasa's 
faith in the self-abnegating and self-effacing nature of Indian 
Womanhood, nurtured all through, is too deep-rooted to be shaken 
Under any circumstances. This is noticeable in his treatment of 
Sakuntala and Dharini as well. The former, repudiated by husband 
and dealt with the cruelest of the blows has only her fate to blame: 
$a nindanti svani bhagyani bālā.“ In the last Act of the 
Abhijianasakuntala when Bharata enquires of her as to who the 
Unknown man, Dusyanta is, her cryptic remark is, vatsa te 
bhagadheyani precha“, my child, ask your fate. To Dusyanta her 
Iemark is niinam те sucaritapratibandhakam purakrtam tesu 
ыла ралпатабуїтщ#ат asid yena с à б с 

trasah samvrttah*?, certainly an (evil) deed done Dy Inv. 
арав ges (ЫЛОО VY Uri Ceri ain 
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those days about to bear fruit by which my Lord, although 
compassionate by nature, became heartless towards me. As for 
Dharini, she would not like Agnimitra to go in for another woman. 
She rebukes him in pungent satirical words when she notices him 
attracted towards Malavika in a dance scene: yadi rajakaryesv 
apidr$y upayanipunata 'ryaputrasya tatah Sobhanam bhavet 50 ‘such 
efficiency would be good, if shown in the affairs of the State’. 
She persuades herself ultimately when all her efforts fail to 
checkmate intimacy developing between her husband and the young 
damsel Malavika, to arrange for the union of the two entailing 
tremendous sacrifice on her part leading Parivrajika Kaušiki to 
observe that the noble women attached to their husbands serve 
them even if it be against their desires: pratipaksenapi patim 
sevante bhartrvatsalah sadhvyah.>! 

As is Dharini of the Malavikagnimitra so is Ausinari of the 
Vikramorvasiya. She is upset, understandably, on coming to know 
of the secret love affair of her husband with Urvaši first through 
a maid and later through the love letter of Urvasi on a birchbark 
that is per chance flown to her by wind with which she approaches 
him (her husband) while the search for it is on. The husband 
apologizes to her by touching her feet and by saying that he is of 
course guilty, be pleased, aparadht namaham prasida??, which, 
however, fails to assuage her feelings to which she gives 
expression in the words, nasti bhavato 'paradhah. aham 
evatraparaddha ya pratikuladar$ana bhitva agratas te tisthami>, 
‘there is no fault on your part. Here I alone am at fault in that I, 
the unwanted, stand before you’. She goes out not caring 
outwardly for the husband trying to bring her round though afraid 
inwardly of the penitence: ma khalu laghuhrdaya'ham anunayam 
bahu manye kintu daksinyakrtat pascattapad bibhemi54. Later this 
feeling of penitence Overpowers her and she observes the vow 
of placating the loved one, priyanuprasadana, at which she, the 
Pativrata, that is how she is called by Citralekha, the friend of 
Urvasi announces her decision: adyaprabhrti yam striyam 
aryaputrah prarthayate ya varyaputrasya samagamapranayint 
taya maya pritibandhena vartitavyam®. ‘From today onwards I 
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shall be bound in love to any woman whom my husband loves 
or who longs for my husband’s company’. She wants to see that 
her husband is happy even at the cost of her own happiness: ahari 
khalv atmanah sukhavasanena aryaputrara nirvrtasariram kartum 
icchami™®. 

The faithful Indian women would always look to the desires 
of their husbands, not even once permitting themselves any action 
otherwise: bhavanty avyabhicarinyo bhartur iste pativratah 51 
That is indeed what traditional Indian womanhood is and it is this 
which Kalidasa has portrayed. She always had stood for the 
happiness of the husband not caring for that of her own. 


Belief in Fate 


A careful perusal of the works of Kalidasa shows his strong 
belief in fate. There is so frequent a mention of it in his works 
and so many incidents are ascribed to its working that it is 
impossible to conceive of him not believing in its all-powerful 
tole. Bhavitavyata, bhagya, bhagadheya, vidhi, daiva, niyati, 
krtānta are some of the words by which he designates it. In the 
Vikramorvastya when one of Bharata’s pupils says that during a 
performance Отуа&ї in the role of Laksmi on being asked as to 
whom among Keáava and the Lokapalas she is attached, she, 
through slip of tongue utters the word Purüravas instead of 
Purusottama (Kesava), the other pupil remarks: bhavitavyanu- 
vidhayindriyani;5® ‘the senses proceed according to what is 
destined". There is reference to fate again in the same play under 
the different word daiva in the context of the king's union with 
his son and his imminent separation from Urvasi: aho 
sukhapratyarthita daivasya??; ‘Oh! the opposition of fate to ` 
happiness? (due to the condition imposed by Indra on the latter 
having been cursed by Bharata for her slip of tongue in 
Pronouncing the word Purüravas in place of Purugottama that she 
Could be with Purüravas only till she sees her son’s face). ; 

In the Malavikagnimitra Iravati, the queen of Agnimitra 15 
Seen to be cross with him to find him with Malavik&. She leaves 
паз ЖОБА of his entreaties: SHE ЕН» Taterend/oomes 
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to meet him to find the same scene back again. To notice her 
feelings ruffled the jester tells her that the king had forgotten the 
impropriety of ignoring his efforts to placate her but that does 
not reconcile her. The king also tells her that her anger is improper 
which does not befit her. With a pungent irony Iravati remarks 
that the king has rightly said ‘improper’. She refers to the king’s 
Jove for her as her luck and says that with that transferred to some 
one else, if she were to feel angry, she would look ridiculous; 
anyasankrantesv asmakam bhagadheyesu yadi punah kupyeyam 
tato hasya bhaveyam.© _ 

Fate is referred to again in the work in the context of the 
blossoming of the Asoka tree with the stroke of Malavika’s foot. 
Its female garden-keeper mentions this with the feeling that the 
event would please the Chief Queen who through jealousy had 
otherwise been very hard to her: aho daivasyanukampaniya 
malavika ‘Oh, Fate has taken pity on Malavika’.°! Fate still again 
is an object of reference in the work when at the query of the 
king on learning from the two artist maids sent as present from 
the Vidarbha country that Malavika is the younger sister of Prince 
Madhavasena who had been released from confinement after 
defeating the Vidarbha ruler, as to how she had come to such a 
pass; athatrabhavati katham itthambhuta?®; she says to herself 
(atmagatam) vidhiniyogena®, through a play of fate. Kausiki’s 
referring to herself as mandabhagya™, unfortunate, also 
underlines the play of fate in the shaping of events, which she 
proceeds to narrate from where the maids had finished; atah 
param aham mandabhagya kathayisyami. 

; In the Abhijñanašakuntala fate is referred to a number of 
times. There is reference to it in the very beginning of the work 
Ы en Dusyanta in pursuit of a deer in a forest enters ° 
anette ае throbbing in the arms, an indication E 
time. He then te which he is not able to make out 
es Шат asramapadam sphurati ca bahuh kutah phalam 
сс Балаа науце snl? GP aH USA 
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there are openings everywhere for what are predestined. Fate is 
referred to again when a hermit informs Dusyanta at the latter’s 
query whether Kanva is in the hermitage that he (Kanva) has gone 
to Somatirtha for appeasing the adverse fate of Sakuntala 
entrusting her with the duty of honouring guests; Sakuntalam 
atithisatkaraya niyujya daivam asyah pratikulam Samayitum 
somatirtham gatah.© Kanva while delivering a message for 
Dusyanta at Sakuntala’s departure for his capital also refers to 
it. He tells him to treat her the same way as he treats his other 
wives keeping him in mind as also his noble lineage and his love 
for her. He need not add anything more to it, says he (Kanva) 
for, beyond this everything depends upon fate: bhagyayattam atah 
param,®’ meaning thereby that it is fate alone which is to 
determine how, inspite of all this, things are to turn out. The next 
time fate is referred to is when Sakuntala having been repudiated 
by Dusyanta finds fault with it: sa nindanti svani bhagyani bala. 

The nymph Sanumati keeping an invisible watch over the 
actions of Dusyanta makes a reference to it when she hears 
remorseful Dusyanta say after the discovery of the ring that his 
heart which remained asleep even after it was being awakened 
by Sakuntalà was now broad awake to suffer the agony of 
remorse, nanv idrsani tapasvinya bhagadheyani®, such is the lot 
. Of the poor (creature). Fate is referred to again when in the 
jasmine grove, Madhavimandapa, at the king’s query to the jester 
as to whether he, like him, too had forgotten about Sakuntala not 
having mentioned her name any time, the jester replies: far from 
it, After telling him everything about his affair with her, he (the 
king) had told him finally that it was only a joke and not a fact 
and that he, the dullard (mrtpindabuddhi), had taken it as such. 
As a postscript to the above the jester adds: athava bhavitavyata 
khalv atra balavati!^; ‘or what is destined is indeed here 
inexorable’. As the jester and the king continue, the former asks 
the latter as to what for he had placed the ring in Sakuntala’s 
hand, the latter says that he had done so at the time of his 
departure from the hermitage for his capital to tell her to count 
dherdays sas perite muiniber ofisyllablesdin, the name, ation ibed on 
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it. By the time she would come upon the last of it, a person would 
appear to escort her to his harem which out of infatuation he did 
not do. The nymph Sanumati listening invisibly to the above 
refers to fate and ascribes to it the frustration of the aforesaid 
arrangement: ramantyah khalv avadhir vidhina visamvaditah.” 

The next reference to fate is when Sakuntala talking to herself 

in Marica’s Arama after hearing the news of the herb retaining 
its natural form and not undergoing a metamorphosis (which it 
would if touched by one other than parents and one’s own self) 
even after being lifted up by Dusyanta, says: vikarakale ‘pi 
prakrtistham sarvadamanasyausadhim śrutvā па ma asa ‘sid 
atmano bhagadheyesu”, “even though I heard that Sarvadamana's 
herb remained in its natural form even at the time of 
metamorphosis, I had no hope about my fortune. She further refers 
to it when she most unexpectedly, comes face to face with 
Dusyanta; parityaktamatsarenanukampitasmi daivena,” ‘the fate 
has shown mercy to me’. Fate is referred to next when at 
Bharata's query to Sakuntala as to who the stranger—he does not 
know that he is his father Dusyanta who had earlier lifted him 
up and is now engaged in conversation with his mother—is, 
Sakuntala says; vatsa te bhagadheyani precha," ‘child, ask your 
luck.” That was to be the fate of the young one that he was to 
enquire about his own father as to who he is. And this is the last 
time that there is reference to fate in the play. 

Fate is referred to in Kalidasa’s works not only by any of its 
well-known names but also by the good or the bad result of the 
actions in the previous births. This is what is done in the context 
of Sita’s exile in the Raghuvamsa where Sita ascribes her 
repudiation to the sin of her previous births: mamaiva 
Janmantarapatakanam vipakavisphurjathur aprasahyah.” 

akuntala also does the same when she, noticing Dusyanta 
penitent at what he had done to her, remarks: пипат me 
ee RE рт Чери divasesu parinamabh- 
Brine олш т mayi tathavidhah 
ж заа bese i ж bad deed done earlier (in 
result in that my husband, 


even though kind to me, had turned to be so? 
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While treating Kalidasa’s belief in fate, it will not be out of 
point to say а word about his use of the words for the same. It is 
interesting to note his use of the words bhagya and bhagadheya 
in plural: anyasankrantahrdayesv asmakam bhagadheyesu,” sa 
nindanti svani bhagyani bālā," папу idrsani tapasvinya 
phagadheyani,” na ma a$asid atmano bhagadheyesu,™ vatsa te 
bhagadheyani prccha! Fate is always singular, nowhere is it 
fates. Why then bhagyani and not bhagyam or bhagadheyani and 
not bhagadheyam? Probable it is that the plural here refers to the 
series of fateful incidents that have led to the unhappy 
consummation. The plural in bhagyani in sa nindanti svani 
bhagyani bala suggests the different vicissitudes of Sakuntala’s 
life.®2 Her falling in love with a stranger (ajfiatahrdaya), his mind 
unknown, the slipping of her ring in Somatirtha, her repudiation 
by Dusyanta and her mortification at that. The plural in 
bhagadheyani in tdrsani tapasvinya bhagadheyani refers to the 
chance turn of events: Durvasas’s curse, the loss of the signet ring 
by which the king’s heart even though awakened again and again 
remained asleep and its accidental discovery.5 The same in vatsa 
te bhagadheyani prccha refers to the strange turn of events that 
have led to the present consummation in father and the son not 
knowing each other and may also shape things one way or the 
other. Bhagadheyani suggests everything: Bharata's birth after his 
mother’s repudiation, his upbringing, even though a prince, ina 
hermitage in the company of hermits and the wild beings as also 
the possibilities, as explained by Kale, one, of Bharata being 
accepted as his son by the king and his becoming an emperor ooe 
day, and the other, of his spending his whole life in a hermitage. 

An explanation along the same line could well be possible 
for the plural in bhāgadheyeşu both in anyasankrantahrdayesv 
asmakari bhagadheyesu,®> of the Malavikagnimitra and na та 

sid atmano bhagadheyesu®, of the Abhijñanašakuntala. A fer 

tter explanation for plural in all the cases cited above could well 
Eu it refers to the actions, good or bad, of the previous pee 

ich result in fruits, good or bad, in the present one. Lhes 
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taken collectively need singular: bhagyam, daivam, vidhih, 
krtantah, etc. Hence the use of both by Kālidāsa. Though 
plausible, both the explanations leave the question of the exclusive 
use of plural in bhagadheya by Kalidasa unanswered. Could it 
be due just to current usage? 

As for the poems of Kalidasa, there is no mention of fate in 
the Rtusamhara. In the Meghaduta, however, there is reference 
to it in four places. In the very beginning of the work the Yaksa 
refers to his mendicancy before cloud on account of his separation 
from his dear one due to (adverse) fate: tenarthitvam tvayi 
vidhivasad durabandhur gato ‘ham.®’ Later while telling the cloud 
about the likely condition of his consort in his absence he (the 
Yaksa) again refers to fate due to which her thigh has to do 
without the wonted net of pearls: muktajalam ciraparicitam tyajito 
daivagatya.** Still later in the message to the cloud he makes 
mention of the adverse fate blocking his way in making him unite, 
through the imaginative faculty, his body with that of his beloved: 
angenangam....... sankalpais tair visati vidhina vairina 
ruddhamargah.9? 

Further on he ascribes to fate absence of union with the 


beloved even in dream by robbing him of the sight by ever- 
increasing torrent of tears: 


asrais tavan muhur upacitair drstir alupyate me 
kruras tasminn api na sahate Sangamam nau krtantah i9? 

. The Raghuvariáa mentions fate in half a dozen places, first 
time in the context of the chance development of friendship 
between Priyamvada, a Gandharva Prince, rescued by an 
accidental shot of an arrow from elephanthood imposed upon him 
by sage Matanga and A 


ja; the scion of the vakus, on the way 
to Indumati's Svayarhvara: A 


evam tayor adhvani daivayogad asedusoh sakhyam 
acintyahetuP! 


The next mention of fate is in the context of the comparison 
of Indumati's turning awa 


y from the Kalinga ruler, though 
tempted by Sunanda, as does the goddess of fortune from an 
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unfortunate fellow though brought from a distance by him through 
exertion: 
tasmad apavartata durakrsta nityeva laksmih pratikuladaivat P? 
Aja in his lamentations at the death of Indumati refers to fate 
three times. He is not able to make out as to how even flowers, 
the most delicate of the things, could take away the life of a 
person. If they even can do so, argues he, what other things could 
not be enough for fate, if only it is to strike: 
kusumany api gatrasangamat prabhavanty ayur apohitum yadit 
na bhavisyati hanta sadhanam kim ivanyat praharisyato 
vidheh iP? 
He thinks that it is due to his adverse fate that the Creator 
turned the garland into thunderbolt: 


athava mama bhagyaviplavad aSanih kalpita esa vedhas?*i 


He blames his own deeds, what actually fate is, for what has 
befallen him: 


sahatam hatajivitarh mama prabalam atmakrtena vedanamu 2 


The next and the last reference to fate in the work is when, 
after Sita is carried to the nether world by the earth and the 
agitated Rama takes up his bow to get her back from her (the 
earth), Valmiki and Vasistha pacify him by letting him realize 
the inexorableness of the working of fate: 

gurur vidhibalapekst Samayamasa dhanvinah P$ 

Fate finds mention in the first eight cantos of the Kumara- 
Sambhava, generally accepted to be genuine, in at least four places 
out of which three pertain to Rati after the burning of Kama. In 
the earliest of these fate is said to be wishing to make Rati regain 
Consciousness with a desire to making her experience new 
Widowhood with its unbearable pangs: 

atha mohaparayand sati viva$a kamavadhur vibodhital 
vidhina pratipadayisyata navavaidhavyam asahyavedanam La 

Rati on regaining herself indulges in the most pathetic 

entations. a н ed her; vidhina jana 


ACCUSES fate to have cheat 
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esa vaficitah®®, it is on Kama that the happiness of the people 
depends; tvadadhinam khalu dehinam sukham??. While addressing 
Vasanta, the friend of her husband, she charges fate with 
committing half the butchery in killing Kama while Sparing her: 
vidhina krtam ardhavaisasam папи mam kamavadhe vimuiicatg,.10 

The fourth reference to fate is in the context of drinking of 
wine offered by the presiding deity of the Gandhamadana forest 
by Parvati and undergoing a change thereby, which, though a 
change, was attractive like the common mango tree changing into 
the Sahakara kind due to the inscrutable working of fate: 


apratarkyavidhiyogakaritam amrateva sahakaratam yayau" | 


Was Kalidasa a Fatalist? 


With so much of prominence of fate in Kalidasa’s works one 
is tempted to ask the question: Was Kalidasa a fatalist? Did he 
believe that everything was predestined, determined by actions, 
good or bad in previous births? Did he believe in independence 
of action in any form in the present birth? It is difficult to answer 
this question with a degree of precision. Kalidasa does seem to 
believe in independent action to a point after which he appears 
to resign himself to fate. This seems to come out of the message 
of Kanva for Dusyanta, He first asks the latter to do this or to do 
that. Soon thereafter he leaves everything to fate: bhagyayattam 
atah param. Man can go in shaping things to a certain extent only 


beyond which he has no control over them and has to follow the 
path charted out for him by Destiny. 


Intution versus Tradition 


ieee Kalidasa is a firm believer in tradition he does not 
k itis completely unchanging and static. Tradition, according 
fo him, has to inter-mingle 


Pest with individual experience. In the last 
vie 1615 one’s own self that is to guide one in one's conduct. 
š s of doubt, says he, it is the voice of conscience, the 
inclination of the heart, that is to prevail: satam hi sandehapadesu 
vastusu pr amanam antahkaranapravrttayah.1°2 
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Conclusion 

Kalidasa was one of those few poets who were not motivated 
in their work by only material or mundane considerations. While 
striving to achieve the three-fold aim of life, the three Purusarthas, 
Dharma, Artha and Kama, he pinned his sight on the fourth one, 
Moksa. In the beginning he was, like any other of his ilk, 
motivated in his literary activity by considerations of fame:103 
kavi-yasahprartht,9^ a mundane consideration indeed. But as and 
as he had progressed in bis literary activity, he seems to pray for 
himself-- it is with this that he closes his immortal work, the 
Abhijfiana$akuntala-- not anything material but only 
emancipation from rebirth: mamapi ca ksapayatu nilalohitah 
punarbhavam parigatasaktir atmabhuh. 5 Kalidasa's prayer 
seems to have been answered. For the past two thousand years 
or so none has equalled him. God does not seem to have endowed 
his soul with another body. 


Note 


The following editions of Kalidasa's works have been used 
in this article 
(i) Vikramorvastya, (Vikra.) ed. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Sanskrit Series No. XVI, Bombay, 1901. 
(ii) Malavikagnimitra (Mal.) ed. M.R. Kale, The Standard 
Publishing Co., Bombay, 1918. 
(iif) Abhij&ianasakuntala (Abh. Sa) ed. M.R. Kale, Gopal 
Narayan & Co., Bombay, 1920. 
(iv) Raghuvamsa (Ragh.) Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 
1920. 
(V) Kumarasambhava (Ku. Sam.) ed. M.R. Kale, 
Banarsidass, Delhi, 1981. 1 
(vi) Meghadiita (Megh.) ed. M.R. Kale, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi, 1974. 


Motilal 
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Mrcchakatika—A Reassessment 


Introductory 


Sanskrit dramaturgists list ten varieties of play, Карака as 
they call it. Of these it is the Nataka variety which has been 
widely pursued. The next in frequency is the Natika variety. Still 
next is the Prakarana variety to which the Mrcchakatika belongs. 
Its lesser pursuit probably was due to its inordinate length. It has 
Bot to have ten Acts with varied sentiments and characters. Out 


nas available in extant Sanskrit literature the 


Mosaic gamblers, thieves, the go- 
€ of political intrigue. 


daśadinasahitam Sudrako ° 
scholarly community 
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because of the impossibility of the author, as recorded in the 
Prologue, speaking of his own death. Notwithstanding this 
impossibility in popular perception, he, Stidraka, is its author. 
who he was and in which period he flourished would continue 
to occupy the attention of scholars as it has done over the past 


century or so. 


Poetic Flashes 


While the greatness of this mythical Sudraka as a playwright 
is beyond question, he having evolved a play out of a mosaic of 
conflicting situations with-unflagging interest, his greatness as a 
poet has not met with as much notice of connoisseurs as it should 
have. An instance par excellence of this is his description in Act 
V ofa rainy day with sky overcast with as many as forty different 
similes, fancies and metaphors, perhaps the largest number, for 
the description of a given phenomenon in the entire range of 
Sanskrit literature. The clouds of the day are compared to the 
hearts of separated women: viyuktavanitahrdayanukarah, they 
are as dark as the lordly elephants: gajendramalinaih’ or the wet 
Tamala leaves: ardratamalapatramalinaih® or the herd of 
buffaloes: mahisakulanilaih* or the dark snakes: nilaih sandram 
ivahibhir jaladharaih® or a patasol-like canopy for the world, 
jaladacchatrapidhanam®. They rush against each other like 
elephants gaja ivanyonyam abhidravantah’. With their thunder 
jump up the peacocks which appear fanning the sky with their 
spread out plumage: yesam ravena sahasotpatitair mayurath kham 
vilyate*. They envelop the moon as do the men who bring disgrace 
to their families, the renunciation, $ашпуаза: sarinyasah 
kuladusanair iva janair meghair vrtas candramah?. The lightning 
in them is like a woman of low family who. does not stay at one 
place : vidyun nicakulodgateva yuvatir naikatra santisthate"®. It 
also serves as a golden torch for scouting the palaces: 
kaficanadipikeva racita prasadasaficarimi' The cloud is looked 
upon as king whose showers are its arrows which on account of 
their white colour appear bej ewelled: a kn 
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which serves as the same for the cloud king. 
king's white turban and the lightning the chowri 


of the sky at the time the playwright describes 
chain of fancies: 


vidyudbhir jvalativa kham vihasativoccair balakagataiy 
mahendrena vivalgativa dhanusa dharasarodgarinaA 
vispastasaninihsvanena rasativaghurnativanilair 

nilaih sandram ivahibhir ‘Jaladharair dhupayatrvambaramA4A M 


densely owing to the dark snake-like clouds,’ 


Even outside of this lengthy description which in volume and 
innovation in Boing in for divining appropriate standards of 
comparison, almost a feat indeed, his similes and metaphors have 
freshness and novelty about them. His stanza 


limpaüva tamo "nigani varsativanjanam nabhahi 
asatpurusaseveya 


drstir viphalatam gatall 
I : darkness clinging to (lit. besmearing) the 
limbs as it Were and giving the ap 

i of the eyesight—and here 
comes the most Unusual of the similes—like the service to a bad 


Person, is well-known enough. Equally well-known are his other 
stanzas or prose Passages like sukham hi duhkhany anubhuya 
Sobhate Shanandhaka; ‘ 


a (Vikramorvastya, 1П.21) 
Or chidresy anartha bahulibhavantiV? 


"troubles multiply at weak HET] Š б t 
: E Points’ occurring in the contex 
of evidence after evidence going against Carudatta or ayam patah 
Samvrta eva Sobhate,\8 “this cloth looks good when folded only’ 


ЖЕ! etd е 
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occurring in the context of the gambler Darduraka trying to hide 
himself from his colleague Sabhika by covering himself with an 
upper garment but not able to do so for its having gone into tatters 
or sahase Srih prativasati,? “fortune favours the brave" occurring 
in the context of Sarvilaka’s rejoinder to his lady love Madanika 
for his having attempted a rash deed or nisayam nastacandrayam 
durlabho margadarsakah,”° “in the night with no moon it is hard 
to get one who can show the way” occurring in the context of 
Sarvilaka appreciating Madanika's suggestion to return the bunch 
of stolen ornaments to Carudatta by posing as one of his kin, have 
become household words in Sanskrit. Nothing can be more 


creditable for the playwright than the fact that one of his stanzas 
alane grhyate hasir vāji valgasu grhyate! 


hrdaye grhyate nari yady etan nasti gamyatam'r" 


“an elephant is held by the tying chain, a horse by the reins, a 
woman by the heart. If you do not have this, then just get off” 
has been adopted as such by VisnuSarman in his Paricatantra. 

The playwright is expert in delineating a phenomenon in all 
its repercussions. See what happens to а person when he turns 
poor: 


daridryat purusasya bandhavajano vakye na santisthate 
susnigdha vimukhibhavanti suhrdah spharibhavanty арайда 
зайуат һгазат ирайї silasasinah kantih parimlayate 

papam karma ca yat parair api Erta tat tasya sambhavyate 12 
“Owing to poverty a man’s relatives do not stand up to or act Up 
to his words, extremely intimate friends turn their faces away, 
the troubles multiply, the spirit gets low, the lustre of the moon 


of good character fades away, whatever Sin others have committed 


is ascribed to him”. 
sangam naiva ca kascid asya kurute sambhasate nadarat 


Samprapto grham ulsavesu dhaninam savajnam alokyate! 
dürad eva mahajanasya viharaty alpacchado lajjaya TE 
manye  nirdhanata prakamam aparam sas! ат 
mahapatakamiF? 

“ “Nobody associates with him, nor talks to him respectfully, 


d : à big people, 
feeling shyy-hedniscantyelothes.KseRs a giste ue 
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the rich men look at him with disdain on occasions of festivities 
in their houses. Poverty is the sixth big sin’.” How life-like it is! 
The playwright has drawn a real sketch of the kind of experience 
a poor man has to undergo in life. 


Vocabulary 


It would be good to take a break form here and to pass on to 
the vocabulary. Since the playwright has to describe people in 
different vocations he permits himself the use of words going well 
with them, the words like ganda for pledge, the gambler Sabhika 
asks the loser Sarnvahaka who expresses his inability to pay up 
the ten Suvarnas that he is to pay: are gandam kuru kuru‘, 
pratipurusa for a dummy, Sarvilaka uses the word after breaking 
in Carudatta’s house to check whether the two men are feigning 
sleep or not: pratipurusam nive$ayami?, I send in the dummy; 
for feigning the sleep he uses the word /aksyasupta”® in contrast 
to really asleep for which he has the word paramarthasupta. He 
has the device called agneya kita’, the fire insect which can 
extinguish fire with its wings. In the gamblers’ scene a number 
of words relevant to the game of dice are used. One such is patha 
in the sense of turn, mama pathah mama pathah28, it is my turn, 
itis my turn, the gamblers quarrel among themselves about their 
turn. The other word is katta, the sound of the throwing of the 
dice: kattasabdo mano harati29. 

Still other words are trea the Tray, pavara the Deuce, nardita 
the Ace and kata the Four: 

Dardurakah— tretahrtasarvasvah pavarapatanac ca 
SositaSarirahi 
narditadarsitamargah katena vinipatito уйтї!! 30 
. The other peculiar words are vyagharita*|, fried, occurring 
ue pen of Заката which shows the origin of the much used 
ad Mu ths и bhojaka, dignitary occurring in the Sakara š 
SU Eds lkaranabhojakak??, O the court dignitaries; 
райка, the turn to kill occurring in the context of the 


Candalas who clamour to clai aS з 
aim turn , : aye 
mamatra vadhya in Carudatta’s execution: ау 
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the sense of means occurring in the context of the judge 
describing his duties: dvarbhave paratattvabaddhahrdayah: 

The playwright seems to have a liking for certain words. One 
such is kalyavarta in the sense of trifle, bagatelle which is used 
seven times in the play in different contexts and with reference 
to different objects; in the context of quarrel between the 
gamblers where one of them Darduraka intending to assist the 
loser Sarnváhaka speaks of the ten suvarnas as just kalyavarta 
fo which the other gambler, Sabhika, the winner, objects, nanu 
dasasuvarnam kalyavartam bhanati*>; in the context of 
Madanik&—strikalyavartasya karanena ubhayam api samsaye 
niksiptam?6, Carudatta murdering Vasantasena for the sake ofa 
little money, arthakalyavartasya karanat?! and so on. 

The word drona occurs twice in the play, first in the company - 
of megha?? and the other time in that of vrsti??, the occasion being 
the sudden unexpected fulsome help at the last moment. Drona 
is explained on the authority of texts on Astronomy as the cloud 
that fills the crops: dronah sasyaprapurakah: 


avarto nirjalo meghah samvartas ca bahudakaht 
puskaro duskarajalo dronah sasyaprapurakahit 
A few more noticeable words over here. Khalikriyate the play 
uses in the sense of crushed, ill-treated: ayam dyutakarah 
sabhikena khalikriyate." Samsthapana in it means consolation: 
Samsthapana priyatama virahaturanam*'. The derivatives from 
\dus like dusana, dusita are used in a variety of meanings far 
removed from each other. At one place dusana has the meaning 
of breaking in, burglary: paragrhadiisananiscitaikaviram™, at 
another place of imputing a motive: Adhikaranikah—grahanam 
canilasyeva carudattasya dusanam^.. Dusita in one place means 
apprehensive: Carudattah—prabhavati yadi dharmo dusitasyapi 
me 'dya^*, at another place loosened: dusiteyam bhumih 
ksaraksina*5 and at still another place contanimated, soiled and 
tarnished: sareneva visaktena düşitenasmi dugitah5, kevalam 
dusitam yasa h“ c 
It will be a good idea if some younger scholars ped PCR 
p-the-Tifgoistit*bppiéiéaliof theoplayh BROS Н Anan USA 
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senior one. It will be a rewarding study indeed, not undertaken 
so far. Too much has been written on topics like the date and the 
author of the work or its characters or the state of the society and 
culture depicted in it. But the study in areas like its in-depth 
linguistic and stylistic analysis still remains a desideratum. 


Word-pictures 


Whenever the playwright is to describe a particular event he 
goes on all fours to sketch it in all its decibles, be it gambling, 
theft or court trial or execution. He likes to make his spectators 
or readers to have a full view of it in all its details. How the 
gamblers gamble, how the loser dodges the winner, how he tries 
to outmanoeuver him, how he is caught and thrashed, how even 
though in hiding he finds the sound of the throw of the dice 
irresistible, how his companion out to help quarrels with the one 
chasing him and in the course of that throws dust in his eyes, and 
provides an opportunity to his friend to slip away. The entire 
scene is captured as such. The same is the case with the court 
scene. An employee cleans the court-room, arranges the seats. 
Enters the judge, the Adhikaranika, together with the Assessors, 
the Sresthin and the Kayastha. Call is given to the plaintiffs to 
file their suit. The case is argued, the person charged with crime 
is questioned, the witnesses are called for and are cross-examined, 
and the judgement delivered subject to its ratification by the final 
arbiter, the king. It is interesting to note from the words of the 
Judge as to the kind of people he has to deal with, the people who 
hide truth, who when provoked would admit to crime, the people 
who though good otherwise would utter half truth—a situation 
шше ашын similarity with the one prevailing in courts 

= In е present time. That the judiciary in the time of the 
Playwright was not free from the influence of the executive is 
Bio ae at. The judge initially is not in a mood to hear the 
ius ur e: under the apprehension that it could bea 

P 1cated one and says that his case cannot be taken up. But 


when he (Sakara) threate cea e the 
yields and a ns to report against him to the king, 
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Coming to the theft scene, we find that it is depicted in the 
play step by step. It is early hours. The thief Sarvilaka makes a 
breach in the fencing wall of the grove of trees round the house 
of Carudatta and enters the middle region. He has now to break 
through to reach the inner quadrangle and has then to look for a 
place which may drown the sound of his footsteps, where the earth 
would be loose due to the sprinkling of water, a wide breach in 
the wall not noticeable to others, the brick masonry less strong 
with the corrosion of salt petre and with no woman around. As a 
good sign for him he finds the earth loose and a pile of rubbish 
drawn out by the mice. Since there are baked bricks in the walls, 
he has no option except to pull them out. His sacred thread he 
uses as a measuring tape for the hole to be carved out. With only 
one brick left a snake bites his finger. His sacred thread again 
comes to his rescue. He ties the finger with it to avoid the poison 
spreading in the body. He comes to the quadrangle but the door 
through which he is to pass now being old, screeches. He first 
thinks of sprinkling water on it to silence the screeching but finds 
it inadvisable for the sound it may generate if splashed. He then 
waits outside the door and finding two persons inside asleep first 
wants to make sure as to whether they are actually asleep or 
feigning it. He sends in a dummy first. He finds in the quadrangle 
only musical instruments inferring thereby that the owner of the 
house is poor. But he has to make sure that he is really so and 
has no wealth buried underground. For this he adopts the tactic 
of scattering magical seeds. Their not expanding convinces him 
that the owner is really poor. At this crucial moment the dream 
speech of the jester in which he requests sleeping Carudatta to 
take possession of the bunch of gold ornaments makes him take 
Possession of them and decamp. age 

The entire scene shows the playwright's intimate 
acquaintance with the methods, the means and the strategy of the 
thieves or the art of theft, if it can be called as such. Interestingly, 
there are patron deities for such activities like Kumara Kartikeya 
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Skandaputras, the sons of Skanda: prathamam etat 
skandaputranam siddhilaksanam*, It is a matter of investigation 
as to how Skanda came to be associated with such nefarious 
activities. Further, the thief refers to certain acaryas, the 
authorities on the art like KanakaSakti who have recorded four 
types of burglary, the Sandhi-bhedas, the pulling out of the baked 
bricks, the cutting through of the unbaked ones, the sprinkling 
of those made of earth clods and chipping of those of made of 
wood. The other acaryas referred to are Bhaskaranandin and 
Yogacarya. The latter the thief claims as his teacher who has 
given him a magic ointment which would render him invisible 
to police and make him immune to attack by a weapon: 


пато naradaya kumarakarttikeyaya, namah kanakasaktaye 
brahmanya-devaya, devavrataya, namo bhaskaranandine, 
namo yogacaryaya yasyaham prathamah sisyah! 

tena ca paritustena yogarocana me дайа! 

anaya hi samalabdham na mam draksyanti raksinah! 
Sastram ca patitam gatre rujam notpadayisyatiii? 

For a thief even the symbol of Brahminhood, the sacred 
thread is a means for the accomplishment of his mission: 
yajnopavitam hi nama brahmanasya mahad upakaranadravyam, 
visesato ‘smadvidhasya.° 

The playwright’s penchant for detail and drawing of word 
pictures is noticeable in his description of the mansion of 
Vasantasena with its fabulous eight quadrangles where each and 
every object gets a minute notice in a style reminiscent of that 
of Bana. That such a rich courtezan should have fallen in love 
with poor Carudatta (with his house with screeching doors and 
plaster worn off and with his son playing with a clay cart) is а 
contrast which the playwright only was capable of conjuring ир. 
There is dvandva here, the dvandva between affluence and репшу, 
MR a handsome and pious but a pauper merchant and а 
на Sep It is again a contrast that a cowherd 
ban bn Teins of the kingdom by deposing the ruler 
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which lends the Mrcchakatika a character unique in the annals 
of India’s and perhaps the world’s dramatic literature. 

The playwright has an uncanny insight into human 
psychology: How even lowly persons can exhibit noble tendencies 
in certain situations much against the spirit of their calling. It is 
the force of their heart that transforms them to attempt to turn a 
new leaf. Sarvilaka is so attached to Madanika that he wants to 
rescue her from serfdom—though in the process he has to stoop 
to even stealing. What is noteworthy here is the motive and not 
the act itself. Sarvilaka is a thief, living by theft, he turns to theft 
to free his lady love from the bondage of slavery, a noble deed 
indeed, though sought to be achieved by ignoble means, a 
symptom of contradictions in life, something that is a fact of it. 
Vasantasena is. a courtezan but much against the spirit of her 
calling falls in for Carudatta by the sheer pull of his qualities. 
His magnanimity to the point of reducing himself to penury is 
the magnet for her. At this point she is just a lady love and not a 
courtezan. Anything or any being belonging to her paramour she 
owns. Since Rohasena is Carudatta’s son, she has to have pity 
on him. She takes off her ornaments to enable him to acquire a 
golden cart when she notices him pining for it finding it with the 
child of another wealthier merchant and not willing to play with 
a clay cart, the mrcchakatika—the incident which has provided 
the title to the play—which is а fine psychological study їп 
capturing beings in their genuine moral form different from the 
one which they have to keep up in public. 


Psycho-analysis 


The play shows its composer а good psychologist. In most 
of the situations he depicts the inner conflict raging 1n the minds 
of the characters. This is so with Sarvilaka out to commit theft, 
With the gamblers out to play the game of dice, the mother of 
Vasantaseni in the act of identifying the ornaments in the court, 
the judge trying Carudatta and the Candalas preparing to 
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do and still engaging himself or herse'f in it. This is the inner 
conflict, the antardvandva which the playwright has effectively 
portrayed. Sarvilaka, a Brahmin, is conscious of the high 
traditions of his family: 

aham hi caturvedavido 'pratigrahakasya putrah $arvilako 

пата brahmanaht ^ 

Madanikaganikartham akaryam anutisthami... 

kastam evam madanikaganikarthe brahmanakulam tamasi 

patitam, athava atma patitah?' 

dhig astu khalu daridryam anirveditapaurusam! 

yad etad garhitam karma nindami са karomi cai? 


In the gamblers scene Darduraka's words, though ostensibly 
uttered in praise of gambling, do betray a streak of aversion for 
it: sarvam nastam dyutenaiva.? 

The judge trying Carudatta rues his calling in having to try a 
person of the qualities and calibre of Carudatta. He has to cross- 
examine him. That is the legal procedure. But mark the agony of 
his words: nanu vyavaharas tvam prechati®. His heart sinks when 
evidence mounts against him. He has to sentence a person 
whom he adores. He dilutes his judgement on the plea of his 
(Carudatta’s) being a Brahmin. He awards him only exile even 
for the crime of murder with which he is charged and which is 
Proved by all the evidence available. It is a different matter that 
the king to whom the case is referred for final adjudication alters 
the judgement and awards death penalty. Even the Candalas take 
long to carry out the execution. It is clear that in their heart of 
hearts they do not want to kill Carudatta. One of them gives а 
poignant expression to his feelings when he asks people to get 
pad and not to have a look at a good man losing his life with 

© simile of the golden pitcher sinking with its rope gone asunder 
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Candalas. Candalas are they, implicating obliquely the judiciary 
and the monarchy, who ill-treat a good man. It is obvious from 
this as to how painful it was for the executioners to carry out the 
execution. It is a cry of anguish on their part when they say atra 
rajaniyogah khalv aparadhyati>, the order of the master is at fault, 
aparadhyati, here. The execution of Carudatta is an aparadha even 
for the executioners! It was for no reason that the sword drawn 
by one of them to kill Carudatta had missed the mark. 


Playwright's knowledge of other Disciplines 


The playwright had a good grasp of the various disciplines 
like music, the science of omens and so on. The knowledge of 
music is noticeable in Carudatta’s appreciation of the singing of 
Rebhila which is described as impassioned and sweet, smooth and 
distinct and full of emotion as also charming and attractive and 
is characterized by sweet voice, harmonized notes of the lute, high 
pitches, mingled with different Murcchanas, even on syllables, 
low at the close, controlled with utmost ease and repeated twice 
in consonance with the Raga. 

Through his foolish statements even Sakara gives expression 
to the belief of the time to the means which could impart 
melodiousness to voice. There were certain herbal preparations 
for this like the cuming seed and orris root brightened with Hingu 
and the root of Vaca as well as ginger with jaggery or dishes like 
that of the cuckoo meat brightened with Hingu and a dash of 
Marica powder fried and mixed with oil and ghee which could 
bring it about: 

bhuktém maya parabhrtiyamamsam katha naham 
madhurasvara itii! 

The knowledge and belief in omens has evidence for itinthe 
throbbing of the right arm, spandate daksino bhujak? of Aryaka, 
à good omen for men, getting sword from Candanaka out to 
inspect the vehicle and that of the throbbing of the left eye of 
Carudatta, a bad omen, when he gets a call from the court, savyam 
me spandate caksub59, the other bad omens noticed by him being 
thecharsipinyteseSwerowe perched on wdriedyup itreg. in the 
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direction of the sun and a coiled cobra blocking his path. The 
judge in the court being told that the king's brother-in-law has 
come to file a suit considers it a bad omen corroborating it with 
the mundane phenomenon of the eclipse at the very sunrise 
indicating the downfall of a great man: Adhikaranikah—kathan, 
prathamam eva rastriyasyalah karyarthi? yatha suryodaya 
uparago mahapurusanipatam eva kathayatii9? And that is 
precisely what happens. Carudatta is charged with the heinous 
crime of murdering Vasantasena and is sentenced to death. 


Acquaintance with Regional Practices 


While going through the play one cannot but be struck with 
the playwright’s intimate acquaintance with certain habits 
associated with certain regions of the country. After the royal 
command consequent upon the escape of Aryaka that each and 
every vehicle is to be inspected, a covered carriage passing 
through the main road is first inspected by Captain Candanaka. 
Finding Aryaka therein he, out to help him, tells the other Captain 
Viraka that it carries Vasantasena but his demeanour and his flip- 
flop with the word arya and aryd arouse suspicion in him with 
the result that he wants to carry out the inspection himself to 
which the former objects. As for his flip-flop he has the 
explanation that he being a southerner is indistinct in his speech: 
vayam daksinatya avyaktabhasinah®'. 

_ He then comes out with a lengthy list of languages and 
dialects he knows and is free to use any expression. With the 
Possibility of being comered, with Viraka still insistent, he thinks 
of the device of picking up quarrel in the line of the people of 
Karnataka: karnatakalahaprayogam karomi®2 which according to 
Srinivasacbarya is Suskakalaha, picking up a quarrel for no 
reason. The Kannadigas might have had this habit during the 
playwright’s time. 

Quaint Ideas 


The playwright also seems to ha j the 
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mama tavad dvabhyam eva hasyam jayate—striya 
samskrtam pathantya manusyena ca kakalim гйуай! 
stri tavat samskrtam pathanti dattanavanasyeva 
adhikam susuSabdam karotit 6 
“For my part two things make me laugh: a woman reading 
Sanskrit and a man singing Kakali. A woman reading Sanskrit 
aloud like a young cow having a new rope passed through her 
nostrils makes too much of sū su sound.” 


Special Features of the Play 


The special features of the Mrcchakatika which have received 
notice of scholars are the plethora of characters from all walks 
of life, high and low, noble and ignoble, polite and impolite, pious 
and impious and the number of Prakrits, as many as eight 
indicating the proficiency of the playwright in all of them. 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


Caste and Profession : Liberality of Approach 


The Mrcchakatika depicts a kind of society which had certain 
peculiarities that distinguish it from the traditional type. Let us 
take up the caste system first. The hero of the play Carudatta is a 
Brahmin by caste and a merchant by profession with his house 
in the quarters of the merchants, Sresthicatvara. He does not 
hold on to the traditional Brahmin profession of a priest or of a 
teacher. In the time of the Mrcchakatika caste was no barrier to 
the rise of a person to a higher position even if belonging to а 
low caste, as is clear from the fake quarrel that Candanaka picks 
Up with Viraka in the incident of inspecting @ carriage. Both are 
police captains, called Senapatis in the play- While one of them 
is from a barber community, the other one belongs to the 
community of shoe-makers. Both of them run down each other 
on the basis of their low caste which their quarrel reveals. 
Sarvilaka who engages himself in burglary and boasts of his skill 
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Brahminhood as the measuring tape® for making a hole in the 
wall as also as a bandage for snake-bitten finger. His 
Brahminhood is awakened when the Vidtisaka in the dream- 
speech asks Carudatta to take possession of the bunch of gold 
ornaments to relieve him of the worry of its safe keeping. He first 
is prompted to take hold of it but desists from it saying that it is 
not proper to harass a nobly born person who is in similar 
circumstances: grhnami athavà na yuktam tulyavastham 
kulaputrajanam pidayitum, tad gacchami.© 

Itis only when the Vidusaka says that he would be cursed if 
he were not to take possession of the bunch of ornaments in the 
name of the wish of the cows and the Brahmins, bho vayasya! 
Sapito ‘si gobrahmanakamyaya yady etat suvarnabhandam na 
grhnasi$', that he turns to taking hold of the ornaments: 
anatikramaniya bhagavati gokamya brahmanakamya саб, the 
cow-wish and the Brahmin-wish are not to be transgressed. So I 
take this. 

Coming to the last Act of the play we find even the Candalas 
saying that they are Candalas because they are born in the Candala 
family. Actually the Candalas are those who punish a noble 
person like Carudatta. And finally, and that is the last blow on 
the caste system, it is a cowherd boy, gopaladaraka, who deposes 
the ruling king and taking over the kingdom from him shares a 
part of it with Brahmin Carudatta. In his escape from the prison, 
it is Candanaka, a cobbler by caste, who had helped him by 
concealing his identity at the time of the inspection of the carriage 
and by handing over a sword to him. The carriage having reached 
the house of Carudatta for which it was meant; it was supposed 
to be carrying Vasantaseng who was heading for that but had 

ed another carriage mistakenly as had Aryaka; it is the latter, 

nt m who assures him when he takes refuge with 

ея E кеш him, abhayam Saranagatasya. It is 

feat Gf bein 4 m his foot removed and advises him for 
ng detected to move on with the same carriage. 
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to any caste, high or low, were free to choose for themselves any 
profession they liked. The people of low caste were not eternally 
condemned to follow the vocations of their caste. And vice versa. 
That does not mean that the caste system did not exist or was 
any the less rigid. The Stidras were not allowed to recite the 
Vedas. The judge reprimands Sakara when he accuses him of 
partiality, kim paksapatena vyavaharo drsyate™. The judge gets 
furious and says Vedarthan prakrtas tvam vadasi na ca te jihva 
nipatita,” a low caste fellow, you are talking of the sense of the 
Vedas, yet your tongue has not fallen off. In the court the 
Kayastha was the Assessor along with the Sresthin but his 
standing in society did not elicit respect. He was compared to a 
snake. The court is kayasthasarpaspadam.”* 

As for a customary rule the Brahmins were not to be awarded 
capital punishment. They were avadhyas even if having 
committed heinous crimes like murder. The judge after hearing 
the case and finding Carudatta guilty of the murder of 
Vasantasena on the basis of the evidence available awards, 
quoting Manu, the punishment of banishment from the country 
with all possessions intact: 

ayam hi pataki vipro na vadhyo manur abraviti 
rastrad asmat tu nirvasyo vibhavair aksataih saha 

It is a different matter that the king did not uphold the 
judgement and altered it to capital punishment for which he drew 
from Carudatta the censure of being thoughtless: aho 
avimr$yakari raja palakah.™ ; 

Interestingly, a person of the high caste, а Brahmin for 
Instance, even though engaging himself in the most lowly and 
despicable act of burglary was conscious of his high birth: aham 
hi'caturvedavido ‘pratigrahakasya putra} Sarvilako пата. 1 

That was perhaps the reason that the noble streak coming 
from his family did not completely forsake him even there. He 
Teassures Madanika when she gets alarmed at his speaking of 
Committing a rash act that he does not rob а woman with 
отменена иса rei etti blossom rroridoes, he take awaysthe 
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possessions of a Brahmin amassed for the sake of sacrifice, nor 
does he carry a child from the lap of a nurse. Even in the matter 
of stealing he exercises his judgement as to what should be done 
and what not: 
no musnamy abalam vibhuganavati phullam іуаћат lata 
viprasvam na harami Кайсапат atho yajüartham 
abhyuddhrtam! 
dhatryutsamgagatam harami na tatha balam dhanartht kvacit 
karyakaryavicarint mama mati$ caurye "pi nityam sthitai'é 


Possibility of Redemption of the Fallen 


Now, the spotlight is to be shifted to another interesting aspect 
of the Mrcchakatika. In its time a courtezan or a prostitute had a 
chance to be redeemed and, once fallen, was not to remain 
condemned or confined to that profession for ever, the society 
not accepting her in the family fold. Sarvilaka steals ornaments 
to buy freedom for Madanika. Vasantasena marks her look as she 
is engaged in a talk with him and infers from that that he is the 
same person who wants to make her a free woman: sa jana etam 
icchaty abhujisyam kartum™. 
After she is freed, she is accepted as a bride: 
Sarvilakah—sudrstah kriyatam esa Sirasa vandyatam janahi 
yatra te durlabharh praptam vadhusabdavagunthanam ui"? 
She has got the title of vadh which is difficult to secure. AS 
was Madanika accepted as vadhu so was Vasantasena herself: 
Sarvilakab—Vasantasene! paritusto raja bhavatim vadhissa- 
bdenanugrhnati,” the king (it is Carudatta who is styled here as 
such since he was made the ruler of Kusavati by Aryaka on 
ascension to the throne by deposing Palaka) highly pleased [with 
you] favours you with the title of vadhii [a lawfully wedded 
wife]. She is offered by Sarvilaka to Carudatta with the veil on, 
due е of a уайһи: vasantasenam avagunthya carudattam 

Even the prostitutes and courtezans i time of the 
dgpelokatia could become. vadis the fogli wedded wives! 
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Custom of Saft 


The custom of Sati was not only prevalent in the time of the 
Mrcchakatika but also glorified. The moment Dhütà, the wife of 
Carudatta, gets the news that he is to be executed, she gets ready 
to commit Sati. Even the consideration of the care of her son 
Rohasena in the absence of both the parents losing their life does 
not weigh with her. She tells the child who is clinging to her skirt 
to leave her and not come in her way: jata! тийса, ma vighnam 
kurusva?!. She wants to predecease Carudatta so that she may not 
have to hear the unpleasant news of his death: bibhemy 
aryaputrasyamangalakarnanat*®. She is even prepared to court 
the sin which as per the reproduction of the views of the sages 
by the Vidusaka, accrues if a Brahmin women were to mount the 
funeral pyre without the body of the husband on it: varam 
papacaranam, na punar Gryaputrasyamangalakarnnan ES 

The glorification of Sati comes when the release of Carudatta 
from execution is attributed to the determination of the chaste 
wife to enter into fire: aho satyah prabhavah, yato jvalanapra- . 
vesavyavasayenaiva priyasamagamam prapita*. 

Religions 

In the time of the Mrcchakatika the Brahmanical religion with 
its gods and goddesses, vows and fasts, heaven and hell and 
Sacrificial system was prevalent. Buddhism also flourished 
alongside though not favourably looked upon, the sight of a 

ramana at the very start of an activity being considered 
inauspicious. There is mention in the work of the paraphernalia 
of the Buddhist monks, their kasaya garments, the civaras. A 
Bhiksu is shown in the play to wash them and leave them on а 
Pile of dry leaves for drying, the water dripping from them 
Teviving Vasantasena buried by Sakara underneath. The Bhiksus 
addressed the commoners as buddhopasaka and buddhopasika. 
Their possessions, dandakundikabhajana and their Viharas all 


find accurate mention in the work. It seems the State did exercise 
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should be clear from Carudatta's order about Sthavaraka’s 
appointment as chief monk of all the Viharas in the country, 
Carudattah—tat prthivyam sarvaviharesu kulapatir ayam 
kriyatam.® 


Slavery 


The slavery was in existence in the time of the play. The slave 
could be bought - Sarnvahaka offers himself for sale—and could 
be made free on payment, unless the owner were to waive off 
payment as in the case of Madanika who was made abhujisya*é 
by Vasantasena, with no payment. The State could also grant 
freedom from bondage. Sthavaraka Ceta was freed by Carudatta 
on becoming king: suvrtto 'daso bhavatu.87 


Judicial System 


Now, a word about the judicial system. There was a regular 
judicial procedure with the court, the judge, the assessors and a 
hall which provided seating arrangements. Anybody could come 
and file a suit. As a matter of fact, a call was given inviting people 
who want their cases to be heard: kah Ка iha karyarthi. The judge 
was appointed by the king and held office at his pleasure, as 
evidenced by Sakara episode where he, the judge, first declines 
to admit his case on the plea that the court programme is already 
crowded but relents when he, Sakara, threatens that he would 
report against him to his brother-in-law, the king, and have him 
replaced by another judge: yadi na dráyate tadavuttam rajanam 
palakam bhaginipatim vijfapya etam adhikaranikam 
durikrtyatranyam adhikaranikari sthapayisyami.9* 

It was left to the discretion of the judge to summon witnesses. 
The evidence accruing was committed to writing. The judge was 
conscious of the difficulties that lay in store for him in deciding 
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judgement. The judgement was in the nature of the 
recommendation to the king who was the final authority to award 
punishment. The king does not agree with the recommendation 
of the judge in the case of Carudatta. He alters it from banishment 
to capital punishment, which he condemns in the strongest terms, 
attributing it to his bad counsellors. His condemnation is based 
on two scores—one, he, a Brahmin, is being killed; and two, the 
other procedure of putting him in the ordeal of poison, water, scale 
and fire was not resorted to, indicating thereby that there were 
other means to judge a person: 

visasalilatulagniprarthite me vicare 

krakacam iha Sarire viksya datavyam adyal 

atha ripuvacanad va brahmanam mam nihansi 

patasi narakamadhye putrapautraih sametalil e 


A person condemned to the gallows was taken in a 
procession, wearing red garments, red sandal paste marks and the 
garland of Karavira flowers grown in the cemetry. The occasion 
marked almost like a show for the people. The criminal could be 
killed by the sword or impaled. The execution was carried out 
by Candalas, the hangmen. 

As would appear from the above, the Mrcchakatika is а good 
mirror to the society of its times to some aspects of which 
attention has been drawn here. 


NOTE 


The study is based on the Mrcchakatika, Bharatiya Vidya 
Prakashan, Varanasi, Delhi 1993. Š 
. Time has moved on. From the 6" or the 75 Century A.D. it 
has passed into the 21% century. But the human society has 
basically remained the same with its finer and baser instincts with 
their inevitable contradictions. It is not all roses with no thorns. 
It is not all good with no evil. As a matter of fact, how can one 
know what is good if there were no evil. How could one 
appreciate Krsna if there were no Kamsa? How could one 
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VI 


The Story of Udayana and Vasavadatta 
through the Ages 


=——————————————+——— 


Udayana Vatsaraja, the descendant of the great Pandavas, is the 
ruler of Kausambi. He is highly gifted in the art of flute-playing 
and is fond of taming wild elephants. His neighbour Canda 
Pradyota of Avanti, also known as Mahasena,! has a daughter 
named Vasavadatta2 She is young and extremely beautiful and 
her father intends betrothing her to Vatsaraja. He sends a 
messenger to Udayana asking him to be a tutor to his daughter 
in music and come to Avanti to teach her. The latter refuses out 
of sheer self-esteem and returns the messenger with the counter- 
message that the king himself should send his daughter to him 
to take lessons in music. Pradyota feels insulted and conspires 
to entice him; he places a large blue elephant in the forest 
adjoining the borders of his kingdom and keeps @ body of armed 
soldiers concealed nearby. Arrangements are already made to 
inform Vatsaraja about the existence of such an auspicious 
elephant. As Vatsaraja is out of his capital on а hunting expedition 
to Venuvana on the frontiers of his kingdom, the elephant 1s 
placed in the Nagavana at a distance of a couple of leagues from 
there. He runs to the spot with scant attendants, thinking that the 
blue elephant would get charmed by his lute. He approaches it 


all alone, but is surrounded by Pradyota’s soldiers and taken as 


Captive to Avanti. €—— 
When the news of his capture reaches Kausambi his ministe 
ts sets out to obtain 
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the release of his master from Pradyota. They reach there апа 
secretly begin to work for their mission. 

Once it so happens that an elephant runs amuck and creates 
havoc. At this juncture Udayana’s help is sought and the wild 
elephant is tamed by him. So he is granted some concessions for 
this heroic deed and is appointed music teacher to Vasavadatta, 
They fall in love with each other and their love ripens through 
their constant meetings and the marriage is consummated by the 
Gandharva rites. Udayana takes Vasavadatta into confidence and 
makes her willing to elope with him. For this a suitable 
opportunity is awaited. The conspiracy of the minister 
Yaugandharayana to make the she elephant ‘Bhadravati’ furious 
succeeds and they run away to Kausambi. 

There the king drunk with the beauty of Vasavadatta and 
indulging himself wholly in merry-making and sensuousness, 
neglects the imperial duties completely. After some time the Vatsa 
Kingdom is invaded by an aggressor named Aruni from Paiicala 
and the king is forced to live in the village of Lavanaka. 

In these circumstances the only remedy the Vatsa-minister 
could see is an alliance with the powerful neighbouring king of 
Magadha and the only way of effecting this is to establish 
matrimonial relations with him, in other words, to wed their king 
to Padmavati, the sister of Dargaka, the king of Magadha. But 
Udayana is too deeply attached to his queen Vasavadatta to 
entertain any such proposal. Vasavadatta’s co-operation is then 
sought. She readily agrees with the scheme of the minister and 
Bives her consent to lead a life of gross widowhood till it is carried 
out. Ultimately one day when the king is on a hunting expedition 
the royal pavilion is set on fire and a rumour is spread that 
Vasavadatta and the minister have perished in the conflagration. 

Vasavadatta along with the minister Yaugandharayana leaves 
сше, ше а his sister. There she is put in the charge 
no usa à [е ies under the pretension that she is bis 
STE PASSE and had gone abroad on a journey. Vasavadatta 

vati under the assumed name of Avantika. After 


some time a messenger js Sent by the minister of Udayana for 
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the hand of Padmavati and the king’s consent is sought and within 
a few days Padmavati is married to Udayana. Thus, with the help 
of the Magadha prince and of Mahasena the aggressor Aruni is 
defeated and the lost kingdom of Kausambi is recovered. Udayana 
with his newly-wedded queen Padmavati returns to his kingdom. 
At this point the secret of Vasavadatta’s disguise is disclosed and 
she is again united with her husband. 


Dramatic Touches in the Story 


Bhasa while dealing with the story adds that after their 
elopement their marriage was recognised by Vasavadatta’s parents 
and was formally celebrated with their painted scrolls. Again, 
Vasavadattà is entrusted to Padmavati in a hermitage where she 
had come to pay her respects to the Queen Mother. The enormity 
of Vasavadatta’s sacrifice can be judged from her pathetic remark 
at the time when she is asked to weave a garland for Padmavati’s 
marriage. 

The dramatic story of the Svapnavasavadatta reads that after 
a few days of the royal marriage Vasavadatta accompanies 
Padmavati to a pleasure garden. At the same time King Udayana 
and his friend Vidusaka also reach there. Vasavadatta requests 
Padmavati to hide behind a bower to avoid the sight of strangers 
and from there she hears the king confessing his great love for 
Vasavadatta. 

In some other scene Vasavadatta is informed of Padmavati’s 
severe headache and she rushes to the Ocean-Pavilion to comfort 
her. There mistaking the sleeping person for Padmavati she sits 
on the bed, but soon after, from the dream talk of the sleeping 
person she comes to know that he is none other than her own 
beloved husband Udayana. Then for fear of being recognised she 
slips away from there. A 

Udayana with his newly-wedded queen and her retinue 15 
back to his kingdom. There comes the mess 
with congratulations on victory He 
E of the marriage of Udayana and ук ma 
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resemblance of Vasavadatta to Avantika entrusted to her care, 
Presently, Yaugandharayana, in the guise of a Brahmana appears 
on the scene to claim his sister. The whole mystery is then solved 
by the minister and everything ends happily. š 

But the story as depicted by Matrraja Anañga Harsa differs 
in many respects from that of Bhasa. In his drama 
Tapasavatsaraja the minister has a personal interview with the 
Queen Vasavadatta and acquaints her with the crisis in the State. 
Moreover, he takes into confidence her father Mahasena and 
induces him to force Vasavadatta to accept the plan for the good 
of the State. So a letter from her father is brought to her with a 
demand for sacrifice. She agrees to the proposal and it is some 
time after the rumour of the conflagration is spread that she under 
the guise of a Brahmana’s sister is put into the care of Padmavati. 
This helps in creating a natural atmosphere in the development 
of the story. Padmavati has been represented as already cherishing 
love for Udayana. The king under the prediction of a holy man 
Boes to Magadha to marry Padmavati with the hope that by doing 
зо Vasavadatta may be recovered by him. The victory of the 
King’s armies is reported and while on his way back to his capital 
he comes to Prayaga and there determines to immolate himself, 
being disappointed in his hope of finding Vasavadatta. 
Vasavadatta is also brought there by the minister Yaugan- 
dharayana. Out of self-reproach she also determines to immolate 
herself. It is so arranged that both the funeral pyres made for them 
are near to each other, It is when Vasavadatta is ready to immolate 
herself that the minister rushes to the king (who is also preparing 
for the same end) with the request to protect his sister from 
burning herself in the fire. The king rushes towards her and both 


Now, there comes the Sto: : 
dramas oi Mace ту of her later life based on the two 
stories Шы 3 From the point of Vasavadatta's life both the 

ilarly. : : ⁄ 
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enjoying all the privileges of her position. But after some time 
either by the tricks of the ministers or accidentally two new faces 
appear to share her undivided love for the king. So she grows 
jealous and adopts some severe means to get rid of them but to 
her great surprise she finds them at last her own kith and kin and 
forgives them and allows the king to fulfil his desire. The two 
targets of her cruel treatment are Sagarika and Ratnavali. 


The popularity of the legend and the treatment of it in 
subsequent versions 


. Udayana the king of Vatsa is the central figure in a large 
number of Sanskrit stories of love and adventure. The historical 
Udayana appears in the Puranas as a ruler of the Paurava dynasty. 
His name appears among the twenty-nine Puru kings, tracing their 
lineage to Arjuna, the hero of the Mahabharata war. They 
removed their capital from Hastinapura to Kausambi as the former 
capital had been destroyed by the floods of the Ganges. But the 
Jejune Chronicles mention him as the fifth from the last king of 
the line and the successor of Satanika and predecessor of 
Vahinara.) From a passage in one of the Buddhist canonical 
writings we learn that he reigned shortly after the death of the 
Buddha^ and consequently was a contemporary of Canda Pradyota 
of Avanti; of Pasenadi (Prasenajit) and his son Vidudabha of 
Kosala; and of Bimbasara (Jain Zenika) and his son Ajatasatru 
of Magadha.5 Most of the historians of the present day agree on 
these points and establish matrimonial relations of Udayana with 
Avanti, Magadha and Anga kingdoms.$ Moreover, the literary 
figure of king Daréaka, the ruler of Magadha, has been identified 
with the famous ruler Ajatasatru of Magadha,’ and Padmavati as 
his sister. 

It is not possible even now to 
of the legends that gathered aroun 2 : 
even in the canonical Pali writings We find a few hints of his 
amorous traits that would make him a suitable hero for romantic 
adventure,® just as his contemporary Pradyota had gained early 
an unenviable reputation for ferocity. It is, therefore, not 


"e ven a story that 
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brings the two monarchs together in dramatic contrast, narrating 
the capture of Udayana through Pradyota’s stratagem and the 
former’s subsequent elopement with his captor’s daughter as a 
prize. And who shall say in view of the romantic annals of Rajput 
chivalry, that there may not have been a kernel of truth in the 
incident?? 

That the story of Udayana had long been popular in the 
secular literature of India is proved by a statement of Sriharsa;!0 
its use in the dramas of the early poet Bhasa and many other later 
poets; and numerous incidental references to it in technical"! 
works and classics.!2 Südraka in his Mrcchakatika refers to 
Yaugandharayana arousing his friends to free his master 
Udayana.!? Damodara Gupta refers to the romantic story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta. The dramas Tapasavatsaraja, 
Vinavasavadatta, Unmadavasavadatta, Ratnavali and 
Priyadarsika are wholly based on the same theme. The fullest 
treatment of the Udayana legend in the Pali literature is found in 
the Dhammapada commentary, a work of the 5th century A.D. 
Here we get an account of Udayana’s earlier career, his 
acquisition of the lute to charm the elephants of his protector, the 
ascetic Allakappa, his captivity, his wooing of Vasavadatta, and 
his elopement with her on a female elephant named ‘Bhadravati’. 
This portion of the history has been briefly narrated by 
Buddhaghosa also in his commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya. 

For the Jain account of the legend we have the Trisastisalaka- 
purusacarita of Hemacandra, ће Kumarapalapratibodha of 
Somaprabha and the Mrgavaticaritra of Maladhari Devaprabha. 
In short, they present very few parallels to the episodes which 
we find in Harsa’s dramas, but in general, in the elopement 
episode they are more in agreement with the Buddhistic accounts 
than with the Kashmirian version. 

Thus, we have the main current of Sanskrit and Pali literature 
down to the eleventh century A.D. before we find a consecutive 
Presentation of the tale in the two works of Kashmirian writers, 
the famous Kathasaritsagara (KSS) of Somadeva and the 
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faithful abridgments of the ancient Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. But 
another abridgment of the ancient Brhatkatha ‘Brhatkatha-sloka- 
samgraha’ of Budhasvamin, which seems more faithful to the 
original, has proved that the Kashmirian versions are not so 
faithful as they claim to be.!5 So with the above discussion 
we come to the conclusion that the legend of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta had been current among the masses and literary circles 
for more than one thousand years till it got its legendary form 
in KSS and BKM. But out of the so far known authorities on 
the subject we think Bhasa is the earliest and he has the first- 
hand knowledge of the historical as well as romantic incidents 
and thus has presented the story in a more faithful manner. Thus 
taking Bhasa as a starting point we will consider the treatment 
of the story by the subsequent writers. As the two dramas, precisely 
on the same theme on which Bhasa’s two dramas are based, have 
been discovered recently, so first of all let us take them into 
consideration. One of them is the Vinavasavadatta by an 
anonymous author!$ and closely similar in plot, style and spirit 
to the Pratijfíayaugandharayana and the other is Tapasavatsaraja 
by Апайра Harsa Matrraja, agreeing in theme and incidents with 
the Svapnavasavadatta. Both the dramas, Pratijna and Vina deal 
with the story, (leaving aside strange mythological stories of 
the birth of Udayana and Vasavadatta) with the adventures and 
the capture of Udayana, his romance and elopement. But the 
most remarkable difference between the two is with regard to 
the central theme. In the Pratijiayaugan-dharayana more 
importance is attached to the character of the minister 
Yaugandharayana while in the Vina it has become а secondary 
thing and the valour and the romance of Udayana have taken 
precedence over it. Like the story in KSS it begins with the anxiety 
of Vasavadatta and his seeking 
s,17 and with this inspiration 
follows the capture of Udayana. In Pratijfia it appears, the plot 
is executed out of a feeling of she 


i But in the 
Ks i the romance takes place. t 
Smeets ided with the intention of marrying 
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Vasavadatta to Udayana.'* Moreover Bhasa’s play does not portray 
the beginning and the development of the romance between the 
hero and the heroine in its entirety. Not only that, both the principal 
characters do not at all appear in person on the stage; but in 
the Vinavasavadatta full three acts (iv-vi) have been devoted 
to the beginning and the development of their love and throughout 
they remain on the stage. Vasavadatta’s craze for music which 
has simply been referred to there has been depicted with a length 
here in Vinavasavadatta. The music lesson to which Bhasa refers 
in the Svapna does not occur at all in the Pratijfia but in the 
Vina it actually takes place in a romantic atmosphere.!? The other 
incidents like the female elephant Bhadravati getting furious and 
elopement, etc. are similar in both the plays. A reference to Агиш, 
a powerful king of Paficala, about whom we do not hear in later 
versions, is found in this рІау.20 It is said that he has an alliance 
with the king of Ujjain on account of his enmity with Udayana. 
The other play which stands in comparison with Bhasa's 
Svapnavasavadatta is the Tapasavatsaraja. A comparative study 
of the Svapna, Tapasa and KSS shows that this drama 
(Tapasavatsaraja) agrees more with KSS and BKM than with 
Svapna. In Svapna we do not have any knowledge of the outlines 
of the minister’s plot and of the active help of Vasavadatta’s 
brother or father in executing it, According to the legend in the 
KSS?! Gopala, the brother of Vasavadatta, is taken into confidence 
by the ministers Rumanvat and Yaugandharayana, is called from 
Ujjayini and the whole plan is explained to him. He goes with 
them and gives his consent. But in Tapasavatsaraja in place of 
her brother her father is taken into confidence and instead of his 
Personal presence a letter is obtained from him to persuade 
ү ш Dr the great sacrifice. On the point of Aruni’s 
Guinan osely follows the dramatic rather than the legendary 
portrays Vatsaraja as deeply indulging in amorous 

feu) neglecting the imperial duties and quite indifferent to his 
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him of the coming calamity, which will only be of temporary 
duration being followed by prosperity.” But in Тараза the story 
follows a slightly different pattern. After the supposed death of 
Vasavadatta and the minister Yaugandharayana, Udayana is taken 
to holy Prayaga where a monk named Lamakayana meets him 
and consoles him with the prediction that he will meet his beloved 
queen again with the help of his second wife and thus makes him 
agree to marry Padmavati. The Vidtisaka who is himself in the 
know of the plot takes him to Rajagrha where a Parivrajika, 
Saükrtyayani, has already been sent with the picture of the king 
to influence and persuade Padmavati to go in for him (the king). 
The plan succeeds and Padmavati following Udayana, who has 
become a Tapasa, puts on the robes of an ascetic and renouncing 
her royal palace lives in a garden worshipping the image of King 
Udayana.2” Vasavadatta’s meeting with Padmavati takes place in 
a park as in KSS and not in the Tapovana as in the Svapna. But 
in the way Vasavadatta is presented in disguise as the sister of 
an old Brahmana and as one whose husband has gone abroad, this 
drama follows Bhasa and not KSS and BKM. where she is 
presented as the daughter of Yaugandharayana, an old 
Brahmana.28 

In both KSS and Tapasa, Vatsaraja comes to Rajagrha 
specially for the purpose of marrying Padmavati; in the former 
in response to an invitation from the Magadha king, and in the 
latter directed by the prediction of the monk Lamakayana. In the 
Svapna, however, he is represented as having come over to 
Rajagrha on some other mission. In this respect the story of BKM 
also is identical with KSS29 Again, according to KSS the kine, 
on the prediction of Narada, is sure that Vasavadatta 1s living and 
that it is a plot of the ministers." This agrees well with the 
consolation of the monk Lamakayana found in other versions of 
the story. The firm belief of the king in his being reunited with 
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Vasavadatta and her determination for self-immolation described 
at the end of the play Tapasavatsaraja are also described almost 
identically in the KSS*! of which Bhasa makes no mention. 

For the meeting and reunion with Vasavadatta all the authors 
choose different places. In the KSS it takes place at Lavanaka after 
her leaving Magadha, in the Тараза also it takes place after her 
leaving Magadha but the place is Prayaga where both are ready 
to immolate themselves, out of sheer despair, on a funeral pyre. 
Bhasa effects the meeting in the palace of Daršaka following the 
recognition of Vasavadatta on the painted scroll. These are the 
major differences found in the different versions of the story. 

As we have already referred to all the possible sources of 
Udayana’s legend above, we will now briefly discuss Harsa’s 
treatment of the story. In both the Natikas there are passing 
allusions to one or the other of the several episodes of the story. 
The author has freely utilised the sources and presented to us a 
changed picture of the various incidents of the legend. The 
amorous sports of king Udayana had long been popular in the 
secular and Buddhist literature which the dramatist used to the 
best advantage. The idea of the marriage with Ratnavali is 
probably the same as we find in the marriage of Padmavati 
described by Bhasa and others, for it is purely for the sake of 
political alliance planned by the ministers and based on the 
prophecy of a seer or an astrologer that the husband of the 
Particular princess will be a Samrat, A passing reference to it is 
made in the narrative of Ksemendra about Princess Padmavati. 
This is how Harga collected the material for the two romantic 
episodes of Vatsaraja's life. To depict Vasavadatta’s jealousy he 
might have got ample material from the life in the harems of the 
contemporary Princes. He has depicted Udayana as a sensuous 
аа all kinds of pleasures; a man of Patanagavrtti 
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known as Brhatkatha-Sloka-sangraha. But there we do not get 
the Udayana legend in full. Only incidental references to the 
principal events and the personages of the story are found. The 
incidents connected with the birth and the early years of 
Udayana’s life are related at length. There is an allusion to the 
elopement episode and to Bhadravati and Nalagiri; and mention 
is made of the two queens Vasavadatta and Padmavati; as well 
as of the four ministers, Rsabha, Rumanvat, Yaugandharayana and 
Vasantaka. 
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The idea of conveying messages through messengers is fairly old. 
Even in the Vedas Agni (Fire-god) is asked to carry the prayers 
of the sacrificers or their offerings to other gods. He is known as 
the Devadita or Vahni, the bearer. It is through him that the 
yajamana hopes to send his oblations to the other deities. He 
serves as a link between the sacrificer on the earth and the gods 
in the heaven. There is a distance of millions of miles between 
the two, yet the message is conveyed and is received by the devas 
through their duta, the Agni. Agni in the Vedas is supposed to 
be a god with a human form, invested with life and soul. As а 
matter of fact, it is the deified earthly fire which is supposed to 
carry the message or the offerings of the yajamana. Thus, the idea 
of things in Nature being treated as messengers goes back to а 
hoary past. And there is nothing improbable in it. Human 
emotions remain the same in all times and climes. A man widely 
separated from the one he holds dear would try to catch at 
anything that may serve his purpose. He would try that his 
feelings be conveyed to the person far away, that his ideas may 
touch his affectionate companion though he be thousands of miles 
away. This very idea is at the back of the sending of the presents 
too. By means of presents one likes to pide 
a measure of his feelin and emotiona K 
when the person is far say how is this emotional me to 
be conveyed? Even now-a-days when science an ool P 3 
have annihilated distance, it is not always 157 fen peoples ae 
ideas and feelings 
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for each other. When this is the state today, one has only to 
imagine as to what would have been the position in days of yore 
when means of communication were far too primitive and 
inadequate. Going out to a distant land would not mean a transient 
separation but keeping away for a long time, may be, for all time. 
In that event it was natural for people in those days to see any 
moving thing and then under the emotional stress think that it 
would convey an element of their mental agony to the person far 
away. This is the background of Nala’s sending a hamsa to 
Damayanti, his sweetheart. The story as it goes in the 
Mahabharata is that King Nala, fascinated by the news of the 
charms and beauty of Damayanti deputes a hamsa to convey to 
her that he (Nala) is in love with Damayanti. Now, Nala’s 
employment of hamsa as his dita is very ingenious. The hamsa 
goes to Damayanti’s palace and delivers Nala’s message. 
Damayanti is then smitten with love and thus both the lovers are 
equally attracted towards each other. It is this love which 
ultimately culminates into Nala’s marriage with Damayanti. This 
was the traditional inspiration for Kalidasa to pick up a cloud as 
messenger. The idea of employing a messenger for conveying 
messages was fairly old but Kalidasa made a bold departure, in 
that he employed an inanimate cloud as messenger. Hithertofore 
from the scanty material available with us we can say that only 
animate beings had been employed as messengers. But the poet 
Kalidasa's Muse could not be fettered by tradition. Its flight 
brought it to the regions where the difference of animate and 
inanimate ceases 
: - It becomes a living organism full 
of sentiments, emotions and feelings. It is addressed as ‘brother’. 


out. It is a human being in Kalidasa’ 
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moments of extreme anguish and agony Yaksa forgets that it is 
not an inanimate cloud that he is addressing. He thinks that the 
cloud also thinks like him and will act.as he would like him to. 
Kalidasa succeeds eminently in depicting the state of the human 
mind when a man is so absorbed in himself that the world outside 
him perhaps does not exist for him. And if at all it exists; it exists 
for him only. This is why the Yaksa becoming oblivious of the 
fact that a cloud is а jadapadartha, (an inanimate object) picks 
it up as his messenger. That is the highest peak of his self- 
centredness. It was perhaps given to Kalidasa only, to depict this 
extreme self-centredness which he depicts in three places in his 
works. In the Sakuntala the innocent Sakuntala incurs the 
displeasure of the fierce sage Durvasas on account of this very 
extreme self-centredness. Although the sage announces his advent 
she pays no attention to him. For her the entire world has become 
Dusyanta. Similar extreme self-centredness has been depicted by 
Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava too. Parvati is so devoted to 
Lord Siva that for her everything in the forest appears to be Siva. 
It was this faculty of describing the extreme self-centredness that 
won Kalidasa a name which will ever remain enshrined in the 
pages of Indian literary history. It is extreme self-centredness of 
Yaksa that makes him impart to the cloud all his feelings and 
emotions. To whatever direction the cloud may move be 

it is going towards his beloved’s р 
which it has to convey to the beloved. 


a few, all of them employ birds as messengers: 
more in line with the earlier Indian tradition. The employment 
of а harsa as a duta, in the story of Nala and Damayanti 1n the 


Mahabharata perhaps 909805 th 
to the poets. Their style; diction or 
it happened, each 
ird to serve aS messenger. If one 


the second one t 
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the fourth one cakora. Thus, it happened that poets went in Search 
of newer and newer birds sometimes even the insects like the bees 
to serve as messengers. Each one vied with another to convey 
his message through a different bird. In a way it has been good 
too. For it has led to greater variety and more charm. If the same 
birds had been used by the poets to serve as messengers the 
ditakavyas would have been a mass of dull and insipid poetry. 
As they are, they are quite pleasant and charming. This 
phenomenon has been rather helpful in providing an occasion to 
- poets to exercise their ingenuity too. 

Now, a word about those ditakavyas in which abstract 
conceptions like morality or {1а are treated as messengers. This 
Tepresents a later phenomenon. In Sanskrit dramas Prabodhaca- 
ndrodaya and a host of other works abstract conceptions like 
Prabodha, Buddhi, Krodha, Moha etc. occur as characters. We 
can place dutakavyas with abstract conceptions in a category 
where the mind of certain people is highly obsessed with 
philosophical thoughts. A poet or a dramatist uses abstract 
conceptions as messengers only to give an expression to his innate 
love for them. He thinks that by personification they will become 
more easy and understandable to a common man. That is the 
approach of any practical philosopher, poet or philosopher- 
playwright. Generally the philosophical conceptions are too 
abstruse and abstract for a common man. They are very often 
beyond his reach. He, therefore, wants to avoid them as far as 
possible. But for the thinkers and preachers who are out to preach 
their religion to a common man it becomes imperative to put them 
In a form that may be acceptable to the common man. In this way 
they hope to inculcate the highest truths of their religion through 
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people of the country. They realised that people would be only 
too prepared to listen to them and if properly approached, would 
be converted to their viewpoint, provided an attempt were made 
through the medium of lyric poetry which so much appealed to 
them. People in days gone by wanted to sing the Mandakranta 
verses of Kalidasa and enjoy their lilting melody. Just as they 
could sing the verses of the Meghaduta, they could very well sing 
the verses of the Cetoduta or the Siladüta too and consciously or 
unconsciously imbibe the principles and doctrines enunciated 
therein. That must have been the idea of the authors of such 
dütakavyas. It may also be that these works were composed for 
the adherents of Jainism to acquaint them more fully with its 
principles and the doctrines in a language they could understand 
very well. It is human weakness that people like to read the light 
literature generally. Dramas, poems, stories and novels appeal to 
them and if they are used for a particular aim or purpose, that 
goes right deep into their mind. Bernard Shaw, the playwright 
and Somerset Maugham, the story-writer through their plays and 
stories, laid their fingers right at the weak spots of society. Their 
works, therefore, served their end much more forcefully than any 
amount of preaching could have done. People generally do not 
take kindly to preaching. That is why we find stories in the 
Upanisads and Brahmanas called the arthavadas. These 
arthavadas serve to highlight a philosophical speculation and 
make it acceptable to the people much more forcefully than 
anything else. This is also the basi of stories in the Mahabharata 
and the Райсаїапіға. The reason given is balanam sukhabodhaya. 
The balas, or the ignorant ones, are generally not able to climb 
Up to the philosophical heights. They are the men of the soil. na 
can understand only the language of the soil. In the Meghaduta 
Kalidasa blazed the trail that kept on burning М жынын) 
centuries, After the Meghadüta there was 20 ОШ š 

literary activity Ze in the growth of the Logd M 
of considerable magnitude. The sweet music of the Megnaduta 
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not measure up to the standards of Kavikulaguru. Most of these 
dutakavyas were only cheap imitations of Kalidasa's Meghadita. 
Some of them were written for an avowed purpose of recapturing 
the spirit of the Meghaduta which unfortunately proved far too 
elusive. One thing that stands out by the study of the later 
dutakavya literature is that it has pretty little orginal to offer to 
the reader. The form and content in later dütakavyas in more cases 
than one is borrowed from the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Six or 
seven of them are written on the popular style of samasyapurti 
where one line from the Meghaduta is conjoined with three lines 
of the poet's own creation. Some of the dutakavyas are worth- 
while while others are poor. The question is: why was it that an 
element of gradual decay was visible in the ditakavya literature? 
An analysis of the causes that may be responsible for this is 
interesting as well as illuminating. 

One of the reasons for this seems to be Kalidasa's superiority 
over other poets. All along the Indian tradition Kalidasa has been 
called Kavikulaguru or Kavikulacudamani. He is ranked superior 
to all other poets of ancient India. The other dutakavyas that were 
modelled on his work naturally, therefore, suffered by way of 
comparison. Some of the ditakavyas in themselves аге not so bad 
as to be rejected outright by a literary critic, but when compared 
with Kalidasa's Meghaduta they do not have much appeal. 

Had it not been for Kalidasa, these works would have been 
tanked as specimens of good poetry worthy of recognition at the 
hands of scholars and critics. Such, for example, are the 
Pavanaduta and the Nemidita. Ü 

The second reason appears to be the decline in the general 
standards of literary activity in particular periods. On account of 
a number of factors in particular periods there appears an outburst 
of unusual activity in all branches of learning, culture and 
eon. In England in Shakespeare’s time, such an activity 

share i SEE called the Renaissance period. On account 
besoin ates Neg that period is known as the golden 
ту. But after Shakespeare for sometime We 


do not hear of an outstandi 
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the poets and imitators followed the original writers. The same 
thing happened in India too. Kalidasa's period is known to Indian 
History as the golden period, for, in it the Indian genius threw 
up a number of gems, the Navaratnas. Kalidasa was one of them. 
There was an unusual activity in literature, arts, sciences and 
medicine. It is no use repeating what is so well-known to history. 
After the golden period there came a time when tinsel replaced 
gold. Original activity came almost to a stop and there were very 
few writers left whose contributions led to the enrichment of 
literature and philosophy. Take for example, grammar. There we 
find the age of commentaries appearing after the Mahabhasya and 
the Vakyapadiya. In Medicine a rehash of Susruta and Caraka 
comes on the scene. In Astrology India becomes a Sisya of the 
Romans and the Greeks and in Mathematics and Sciences the days 
of the discovery of the zero which revolutionised mathematical 
studies in ancient days are gone. It is no wonder therefore that 
the poets coming after the first dutakavya do not measure up to 
the heights of Kalidasa. 

As time rolls on due to political factors the writers become 
less and less original with the result that some other dutakavyas 
that are found today are not of much use as pieces of literature. 
Of course we cannot dismiss them as useless as sources of the 
contemporary history and culture of the country but their literary 
value does not compel our attention. 

This fact, though unfortunate in the extreme, is nevertheless 
true. It seems the later poetasters—it is a misnomer to call them 
poets—were so charmed by the Meghaduta that they also wanted 


to try their hand at writing works of the type. This might have 

served the purpose of satisfying the ego of these poets although 
some of them at least bave Very little value so far as poetry is 
concerned. 

The third reason is 
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originality and innovations and without originality and 
innovations it is very difficult to create a literature of permanent 
value and abiding interest. 

The fourth reason may be the change in the political climate 
of the country. With the coming into power of the Mohammedans, 
Sanskrit suffered a definite setback in India. Hithertofore the 
patronage which the Hindu kings had been extending to the 
authors of Sanskrit encouraged them to continue their literary 
activities. Now, the Mohammedans, at least some of them, not 
only opposed Sanskrit but were positively hostile to it. Imbued 
with the fanatical zeal to propagate Islam these barbarians from 
Turkey and Mongolia were out to crush and destroy everything 
that was Hindu. They carried fire and sword wherever they went. 
With a few noble exceptions they destroyed temples, harassed 
people and burnt libraries. In such an atmosphere when there were 
frequent outbursts of killing and incendiarism it was impossible 
for literature to flourish. Whatever literary activity that went on 
in the country inspite of the hostility of the paramount power 
owed its inspiration to the patronage of the Hindu aristocracy 
which could not be wiped out even by the frequent orgies of 
violence. Due to this peculiar situation in the country it was not 
possible for Sanskrit works of great merit to be produced and this 
partly accounts for the paucity of talent and lack of originality 
on the part of the writers and poets of Sanskrit that came on the 
scene. Serious literary activity can only continue when there is 
peaceful atmosphere all round. In an uncertain atmosphere when 
there is nobody to recognize or patronize talent, only mediocrities 
hold the scene. 

I € decay of the dütakavya literature in 
š € Prakrits, the Apabhraméas and the 


215 I8 not to say that no dutakavya was 
composed after a particular time, it onl 
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for composing dutakavyas composed them in their respective 
regional languages and dialects spoken and understood by the 
people. 

So, we can say that there was no change in the desire and 
inclination of the poets to write dütakavyas or poems in which 
somebody or something had to act as a messenger to convey a 
message. This had so captivated the minds of the people that there 
could be no question of the cessation of the dutakavya activity. 
Their popular appeal persisted. The poets had to cater to the 
demand of the populace and they did it in their own language. 
So, the diitakavya activity cannot be said to have suffered а 
setback in the country. What happened was the change in the 
vehicle of expression. What formally used to be written in 
Sanskrit came to be written in the different regional languages. 
Thus viewed, there was no decay of the dutakavya literature. But 
so far as dūtakāvya literature in Sanskrit was concerned, 
stagnation was slowly visible; gradually the number of dutakavyas 
written in Sanskrit began to fall till we arrive at a time when there 
remained only a trickle. Dütakavyas in Sanskrit are composed 
even now in India but they are few and far between. Occasionally 
a Pandit here or there brings out a small poem containing a few 
scores of slokas to give expression to his poetical ability or to 
show off his competence in composing verses in Sanskrit. There 
is practically little originality in the attempt though the charm may 
be still there. The tradition so far as dutakavyas composed in 
Sanskrit is concerned, stands broken and no amount of occasional 
or casual efforts of a coterie of scholars of Sanskrit can hope to 
revive it. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL DUTAKAVYAS 


Meghadiita of Kalidasa 

Kalidasa’s Meghadüta is a widely known love-lyric, having one 
hundred and ten! verses in the Mandakranta metre. It has caught 
Popular imagination in Sanskrit. The story goes that Kubera once 
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Yaksa took up his abode at Ramagiri mountain. On the first day of 
the month of Asadha, he saw a cloud on the sky and requested him 
to convey his message to his beloved consort residing at Alakā. 

The poem is divided into two parts, the Pirva Megha and the 
Uttara Megha.The former contains the description of the route 
which the cloud is expected to traverse and the latter contains a 
vivid description of Alaka, the dreamland of pleasure and the 
message which the cloud is asked to convey to the Yaksa’s 
consort. 

The richness of Kalidasa's imagination is revealed in the 
colourful descriptions of Ujjayini, the Himalayas and the Kailasa 
mountain. His art seems to be natural. The poem contains a 
graphic description of India's important towns, mountains, cities, 
rivers, pilgrim-centres etc. It abounds in figures of speech, 
Utpreksa, Arthantaranyasa, etc., and is written in a very simple 
and lucid style. 


Jaina Meghaduta of Merutunga 


Most of the dutakavyas are unfortunately not dated. This Jaina 
work, however, is different. It gives welcome information about 
its date. The author of this poem, Merutunga, was born in a village 
known as Nani in the year 1403 Vikrama era, i.e. 1346 A.D. His 
original name was Vastika. He was a great scholar of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. He died at the age of 68. 

This poem contains 196 verses in all the four cantos. In it 
the poet has given a description of Neminatha who becomes а 
recluse. His beloved wife sends him a message inquiring after 
the condition of the bereaved family. 

The work was published by the Jain Atmanand Sabha of 
Bhavanagar. It appears as Vol. 76 of the said Sabha’s publications. 


It carries a Sanskrit commentary on it by one Silaratna which has 


been edited by Muni Chaturavijava. It was printed at Nirnay 
Sagar Press, Bombay, in 1924. 

Itis apiece with the Dutakavyas written on the model of 
Kalidasa's lyric, ће Meghaduta. Merutuüga is not the only Jain 
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writer to make an attempt like this. There are many others like 
him. The Dütakavyas written by other Jain writers are: Siladuta 
by Caritrasundaragani, Parsvabhyudaya by Jinasena, Candraduta 
by Meghavijaya, Induduta by Vinayavijayagani, besides 
Manodiita and Cetoduta by anonymous writers. While most of 
the other Dutakavyas by Jain writers are written on the 
samasyapurti style, three lines of the respective author’s 
composition joined on to the fourth line from the Meghaduta of 
Kalidasa, the Jaina Meghaduta is an independent composition. 
Divided into four cantos it deals with the life of Neminatha when 
he was a child as also his acts of valour (Canto I), then the season 
of spring and Neminatha's sports in it (Canto П), next is described 
Neminatha’s marriage and his renunciation of the householder life 
(Canto III). After this is taken up for description the love-lorn 
condition of Rajimati, Neminatha’s wife (Canto IV), who having 
spotted a cloud in the sky wants to send her message to her 
beloved husband to woo him back to her (Canto IV, verses 14- 
37 ). The friends of Rajimati coming to know of this console her 
and tell her that however she may try her husband who has 
renounced the world would develop no longing for her. The words 
also have their effect on her. She no longer feels sad and forsaken. 
She goes to her husband and gets initiation from him. Like her 
husband she too secures freedom from worldly attachments and 
attains self-realization. ? 
Now, а word about ће author of ће poem: Merutuüga. Jain 
history knows two Acaryas of this name of whom one is known 
to have some writing work to his credit. One, Merutunga, the 
pupil of Candraprabha, the second Merutunga of Aficalagaccha, 


the pupil of Mahendraprabhasüri. It is the latter who is the author 
= Е born of Naladevi, wife of Vairasirnha 
the District of Marwar in Rajasthan 
iginal name was Vastika. Once 
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his long life in social service. In between he also managed to 
devote himself to literary activity. Including the Jaina Meghadita 
he is known to have written eight works: 

(i) Saptaikabhasyatika 

(ii) Laghusatapadt 

(ii) Dhatuparayana 

(iv) Sadddarsanasamuccaya 

(v) Balabodhavyakarana 

(vi) acommentary on Balabodhavyakarana 

(viii) Surimantrakalpasaroddhara 

Besides these Jitakalpasara and Rsimandala etc. are certain other 
works which too are ascribed to Merutunga but whether that 
Merutunga is identical with our author, cannot be proved with 
any amount of certainty. 

The Jaina Meghaduta with its 196 verses lacks the 
spontaneous flow and charm of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa after 
which it is modelled. The work has a large number of little known 
words or well-known words used in uncommon meanings. These 
words have been culled from it and listed below. A collection of 
these words is obviously very useful for the study of Sanskrit 
vocabulary. Not only peculiar words, the author not unoften goes 
in the course of his poem for recondite formations or laboured 
constructions. Perhaps this was due to the effect of the age in 
which he was living when poets and writers delighted in the use 
of obscure forms which would exhibit their knowledge of 
lexicography and grammar. - 

An enumeration of the recondite forms would no doubt be 
interesting but certainly outside the purview of the present study. 
Hence we restrict ourselves to the enumeration of the little known 
words or well-known words in little known senses only. 

Adhara 


A lady with a low voice (Hinavadini), П, 27. 


Ananta - The earth, I 42 
AnabhyaSamitya - VAM ç 
ae m (fem. Not fit to be approached. 


canum (Monier Williams notes its use in 
А in the sense of not causing pain) 
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Ankura 
Ankepali 
Apara 
Apact 
Asya 
Uccanda 
Udvaha 
Upayati 
Urasa (N) 
Ullalana 
Ulula (dhvani) 
Ulloca 
Kafira 


Ksatta 
Ksirakantha 
Ksaireyr 
Khafi-(patra) 
Kharu 


Garja 
Garbhaka 
Gatra 
Guccha 
Güdhamarga 
Gundala 


Gopati (lit.) 
Gohira 
Cari 


Cara... Satya Vrat Shastri 
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Hair, II, 10. 

Embrace, I. 49. 

The hind quarter of an elephant, III. 32. 
The Southern quarter, II, 13. 

State of rest, I. 16. 

Hanging down, II. 7. 

Son, III. 24. 

Marriage, I. 31. 

Chief, main, III. 20. 

(from ud-lal) Sports, П.44. 

The white(laughter), III. 28. 

An awning, a canopy, III. 26. 

Waist, II. 21. 

Brahma, I. 26. 

(i) A ditch of live charcoal. 

(ii) A river, IV. 29. 

A deed or action (iya), II. 30. 

Flame, lambent flame, III, 18. 

(Wrongly written for kukuda) one who gives 
a girl in marriage with due ceremony and 
suitable decoration; father-in-law IV. 18. 

A gate-keeper, a guard, I. 33. 

A youngling, an infant, I. 31. 

A dish prepared with milk, IV. 15. 

Chalk, I. 26. 

One who is in love with improper or 
prohibited things only, Ц. 25. 

An elephant, II. 38. 

Two nights (rajantyuga), 1. 41. 

The hind quarter of an elephant, IT. 40. 

A tree, I. 37. 

Mind, П. 18. 

The sound of a small oblong drum (viz., 
Mardala), II. 44. 

Earth-lord, a king, II. 33. 

Heel, I. 47. 

An animal. III, 47-48. 


^ secret place (Gupti-grha), III. 44. 
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Jarna 

Talinata 

Tara 
Tarksyalaksma 
Turu 

Tryusana 


Dista 
Dharma 
Nagna 
Nandimukht 
Nandyavarta 
Nadi 

Nandi 


Niska 
Nodya 
Paksin 
Patrapala 
Pakima 
Pitala 
Piu 
Pundarika 
Puruha 
Pefijusa 
Pauraka 


Pranayya 
Pratigha 
Babhru 
Barkara 
Mattalamba 
Mudira 
Meghapuspa 
Moca 
Yapyayana 
Vana 


A tree. II. 10. 

Meagreness, slenderness, contraction, II. 3]. 
Charming, II. 20. 

Krsna, II. 12. 

A musical instrument, II. 36. 

(Trikatu) Ginger, long pepper, small Pepper, 
IV. 29. 

Time, II. 1. 

A bow, II.10. 

A bard (accompanying an army), II. 6. 
Sleep, II. 25. 

A tree, III. 5. 

A measure of time, half Muhirta, II. 41. 
(Dvadasavidhaturyanirghosa), A sound of 
twelve kinds of wind pipes, III. 36. 

Gold, II. 3. 

Wonder, II. 31. 

A day with two nights enclosing it, II. 41. 

A long knife, a dagger, II. 8. 

Matured, ripened, II. 38. 

Yellow, II. 38. 

An elephant, IV. 18. 

An umbrella, III. 33. 

Much, ample, profuse, I. 22. 

Ear, III. 37. 

A garden in the neighbourhood of a city or 
round a house, II. 9. 

Desireless, disapproved or rejected, III. 11. 
Anger, wrath, III.14. 

Krsna, II. 38. 

Sport, II. 12. 

A window, III. 37, 

Cloud, II. 26. 

Water(of the cloud), III. 2. 

The plantain tree, IT. 3. 

Palanquin, litter, IV. 3; 

Dry, II. 38 
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Varna - The variegated cloth serving as elephant’s 
quarters, II. 3. 

Valaja (neuter) - Gate, city-gate, III. 40. 

Vasa - А woman, an elephant, II. 40. 

Vasati - Night, IV. 9. 

Vindu - Acquainted, knowing, II. 20. 

Visva - The earth, III. 7. 

Vyusta (Neuter) - Day-break, II. 26. 

Sampa - Lightning, III. 26.61. 

Sampa (krtya) - Levelling, IV. 10. 

Sattra - А wood, forest, IV. 17. 

Samjiiu - Knock-kneed, І. 32. 

Sic (fem.) - A garment, III. 4. 

Sitya . - Corn or grain, III. 29. 

SumaSara - Cupid, Ш. 36. 

Strata - Compassionate, kind, IV. 27. 

Snatra - Bath, I, 18. 

Stricelr - A vicious or infamous lady or an unfortunate 
woman, П. 24. 

Sthaman - Strengh, I. 22. 

Hari - Wind, I. 20. 


Meghabhyudaya (Anonymous) 


A fragmentary manuscript of it having 26 verses in different 
metres has been found recently.” The author and the commentary 
on it are both anonymous. 

Though the colophon of this work is not known and the verses 
after the 26" are missing, the work may belong to the 1g century. 

The poet has composed this work on the model of Kalidasa's 
Meghadiita. The opening verses are in the Mandakranta metre but 
after the tenth verse we find Sragdhara, Arya, Upajati and such 
like metres, The poet has an intense fondness for alliteration, as 
for example: 


nayambuvidyullataya samantatah 
tato vimuricanti samam samantatahi 
vinodayann ambudhara kalapinah 
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The substance of the available part is as under: 

The rainy season has approached and the clouds, dark all 
round, accompanied with lightning have covered the sky. The 
peacocks and other birds including all the flora and fauna are 
pleasing everywhere. Everybody is rejoicing and the cool breezes 
are blowing. A lover is scheduled to go out and the beloved, 
inspite of her efforts, fails to prevail upon him to change his 
decision. She is much perplexed. The lover is away and the 
beloved beguiles her weary hours in a very sorry state till at last 
she loses her senses. 

The messenger seems to be the cloud. The poem is a very 
nice piece of a love-lyric but unfortunately the complete work is 
not available. Some words are peculiar to us (for instance jalali). 


The poet seems to be a Vaisnavite since he writes Rama, Rama, 
etc. at the end of every verse. 


Meghadautyam of Trailokyamohana Guhaniyogi 


The poem was composed about fifty years back. It consists 
of two hundred stanzas in the Mandakranta metre. 

The language of the poem is very simple. The subject matter 
is Similar to that of the Meghaduta. In form too, it has similarity 
with it, with the difference that in this dutakavya the beloved 
sends the message to the lover. 

The story goes like thi 
her lover and responds to 
and emotions and 


Parsvabhyudaya of Jinasena 


It is divided in four cantos. i 
four verses in all Teese ci ad 


in this poem: one hundred and eighteen in the 
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first, the same number in the second, fifty-seven in the third, and 
seventy-one in the fourth. Due to its having been written on the 
Samasyapurti scheme the whole poem has been composed in the 
Mandakranta metre except the last six verses of the fourth canto 
where five verses are in Malini and the remaining one in the 
Vasantatilaka. The poem imitates the Meghadiita in every respect 
with this difference that at places the dull and the drab 
descriptions impede the flow of the work. 

There need be no controversy about the date of the author of 
this work which was composed, as has been expressly stated by 
the author himself, during the reign of Amoghavarsa I of the 
Rastraküta dynasty. The following two verses of the poem may 
be quoted here with advantage: 

iti viracitam etat kavyam avestya megham 
bahugunam apadosam kalidasasya kavyam! 
malinitaparakavyam tisthad evaSasankam 
bhuvanam avatu devah sarvadamoghavarsah 
§rivirasenamunipadapayobjabhrigah 

$riman abhud vinayasenamunir gariyani 
taccoditena jinasenamunisvarena 

kavyam vyadhayi parivestitameghadutam і! 

Amoghavarsa is believed to have ascended the throne in Saka 
736 and continued to rule till Saka 799. The theme of the work 
is as under: : 

There is one Kamatha who having been expelled by King 
Aravinda goes to the bank of the river Sindhu to practice penance. 
When Малін, (Párévantha), the younger brother of Кашаа 
learns this he comes to him (Kamatha). When Kamatha, sees 
Manibhüti he is at once reminded of the past hostilities and thinks 
of killing him. On account of his Maya he brings forth rains, roars 
like a lion and rails at Marubhuti. When he finds that all this z 

left Marubhtti cold, he invites him for a duel and advises ae 
80 to Alakāpurī when he would meet his doom at his hands. He 


after his death, 

: er advises him to assume the form of @ cloud erm the 
0 po t ass way from Ramagiri, W 

amta] Alaka p assing on the wa s Digitized by S3 eee USA 
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journey would begin, to Amraküta mountain, the Daśārņa country 
with its capital at Vidisa, the rivers Nirvindhya and Sindhu, the 
city of Ujjayini where it (the cloud) is advised to see the Jaina 
temples, the river Gambhira, the mountain Devagiri, the river 
Carmanvati, the city of Dasapura and the river Sita, the region 
of Brahmavarta, Kuruksetra, the sacred places of Balarama in its 
vicinity and the Kanakhala mountain which will usher him to 
Alaka. The poet’s description of Alaka is really charming. Equally 
charming is the description of the union of Vasundhara, the wife 
of Marubhüti in an earlier birth with her husband (Marubhiti). 
The whole scene is highly pathetic and emotional. 

As Kamatha has been saying all this Marubhüti (Parávanatha) 
maintains his calm. At that Kamatha again challenges him for 
fight but that too leaves Marubhüti cold. Then Kamatha creates 
a bevy of young girls on account of his Maya. They approach 
Marubhüti singing and dancing, but Marubhüti remains 
unaffected. All his efforts gone in vain, Kamatha feels highly 
insulted. He lifts up a rock and when he is about to strike 
Marubhiti’s head with it, a Naga king Dharanindra accompanied 
by his wife comes there. On seeing him Kamatha takes to flight 
but Nagaraja prevents him from doing so, offers him abhaya, 
reminds him of all his evil deeds in previous births and prays to 
God to have mercy on him (Kamatha). And then he spreads an 


umbrella of his hoods on the head of Marubhüti who is none else 
than Lord Par$vanatha himself. The 


ar$vanatha. The tapasas too come 
Каууа comes to an end. 
Pavanaduta of Dhoyi 


It is the oldest available Work barrin и 

e g the Meghaduta, 
Ghatakarparakavya and Candraduta of Jambukavi. The poem 
contains 104 verses in Mandakranta me 


tre. Е 
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The Pavanaduta of Dhoyi has been published in Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad Series, as work No. 11 and has been very ably 
edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti with a detailed introduction 
in English, covering as many as 26 pages from which we learn 
much about the poet. According to Chakravarti Dhüyi, Dhoyi, 
Dhoi or Dhoyika as the poet is variously called belonged to the 
court of King Laksmanasena of Bengal of the 12" century A.D. 
He was known to have been one of the five jewels of 
Laksmanasena’s court. The verse which enumerates the names 
of these five jewels does not specifically mention Dhoyi but 
mentions one Kaviraja who has been conclusively proved by 
Chakravarti to be no other than the poet Dhoyi who more than 
once in his Pavanaduta refers to himself as kaviksmabhrtam 
cakravart? and kavinarapati^. The colophon of the work also 
reads iti sridhoyikavirajaviracitam. As has been said above, King 
Laksmanasena belonged to the 12" century A.D. So Dhoyi must 
have flourished in that century. The upper limit of the poet is 
furnished by the discovery of the verses attributed to him which 
begin to appear in works like Saduktikarnamrta (1205 A.D; 
Jalhana’s Subhasitamuktavalt (middle of the 13" century) and the 
Sarigadharapaddhati (14% century). 

The poet has selected a historical character as the hero of his 
work. It is said that once Laksmanasena invaded and conquered 
Malayacaladega. During his compaign a Gandharva girl of 
Kanakapuri was fascinated by his beauty, although she could not 
disclose her feelings to him. After a few days’ stay the king lef 
the place and the heroine became sad. She then sent the wind as 
messenger to convey her feelings to the king residing at his cantal 
Vijayapuram in Bengal. š ae 

The poet depicted a nice picture of the heroine who is ша 
Very sad condition. The poem has won for him а паше. Itisa 
fact that very few poems can excel it or even equal it. 


Pavanadüta of Vadicandra 


i ives the 
This poem is written by Vadicandra, The colophon gives 
Tan orae CR We dimi Tebosists oon amr ERS 
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one stanzas in the Mandakranta metre. It does not follow the usual 
style of the dütakavyas, as there is no mention of the route. Nor 
has it any of the attractions of a lyric-poem. The theme of the 
poem is: 

Tara, the wife of a king named Vijaya has been abducted by 
another king whom the poet calls by the name Khecara or 
Khagapati. The lover while thinking of her beloved’s talents 
bursts into tears and requests the wind to convey his message to 
her. Thereafter, he tells it (the wind) the charms of the journey 
although the names of the places en route are not given. The wind 
is to pass through the woods, the mountains, the rivers, etc. The 
wind is requested not to put off the lamps at the moment when 
Khecaras are busy in their sexual merry-making, for they would 
like to see the naked bodies of their consorts?. The lover is busy 
in brooding over the departure till at last the wind reaches the 
beloved who is busy in meditation of Jinega. 

The wind reaches the abductor too. Then there are a few 
verses put into the mouth of the wind which are of didactic nature. 
The wind informs the king that the consequences of abducting 
another’s wife are not good. The mother of the abducting king 
intervenes just when he is trying to make preparations for a 
combat, and at her instance the abducted Tara is handed over to 
the wind who brings her back to the lover. 


Vataduta of Krsnanatha 


_ This poem of one hundred verses is written by Krsnanatha 

Paficanana who is said to have flourished during the last century. 

The subject-matter of this work is Sita's abduction; the same 

as mentioned by Valmiki in his Ramayana. The story of the poem 

in brief is that Sità who has been abducted by Ravana, feels very 
sad and requests the wind to convey her message to Rama. 


The style of the poem is as attract; the 
Padmadüta. . ractive as that of 


In the first part the poet describes the sad conditi ita 

1 a ‹ ition of Sita. 

After this there is the description of the toute to be followed. 
Thereafter comes the description of Rama’s A 


Asrama. " Then, are 
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described a number of things such as Sita’s friends, Muni Asrama, 
sunrise, sunset, Rama’s condition in Sità's absence, her message 
to Rama, benedictions, prayers, etc. 


Aniladuta of Rama Dayalu Tarkaratna 


This poem has been composed by Ramadayalu of Bhattapali 
who was patronized by the king of Vardhamana state. The work 
has not been published so far. 

The theme of the poem is the same as that of the other 
dütakavyas concerned with Krsna's and Gopis’ love-affairs. The 
messenger is wind, i.e. anila, which is requested by the Gopis to 
convey their feelings to Krsna who is requested to come back 
from Madhupura to Vrndavana. 


Maruddüta of R.C. Santa Salihasa 


The latest of the dutakavyas of this category is the Marudduta 
by RameSacandra Santa Salihasa. It is published serially in the 
Divya-Jyotih, a Sanskrit monthly from Simla; the last instalment 
having been published in its issue of November, 1961. It is a small 
poem of not much literary merit, and abounding in grammatical 
and other errors. It is a poor attempt and does little credit to the 
author. The theme of the work is: 

A follower of Mahatma Gandhi is put in a prison. After he 
has been there for sometime, he feels а longing for his wife and 
son, who are in Indraprastha, the old name for Delhi. The prisoner 
in these moments experiences the sweet touch of the Malaya 
breeze from a small opening in his cell and eagerly asks it to 
convey his message to his kith and kin who are living far away 
in Delhi. The breeze is to start from somewhere in Eastern Indis 
where the man is made to live in confinement during the British 
days and pass in its long journey through Varanasi, Prayaga 
(Allahabad), and Kanpur from where it is to take a turn to Agra 
to have a look at the famous Taj. From Agra it 1s to proceed to 

end. The message is not 


Delhi. At this the poem comes to an SE sage 
described. May be, it is to be taken up in the coming issue ог 
cdssues, but thers is no indication to the effect in the November 
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issue of the Magazine which in its previous issues carried the Note 
‘to be continued’. In the course of the description of the journey 
the poet describes in vivid detail the famous cities and towns that 
fall on the way, Varanasi, Prayaga etc. with all that is worth seeing 
in them. Here and there, there are poetic flashes, too, but their 
charm is very much marred by the inadequacy of expression and 
faulty idioms, which are unfortunately not a few in the poem. 


Induduta of Vinayavijayagani 


Vinayavijayagani, a Jain poet has composed this work 
consisting of 131 verses in the Mandakranta metre after the usual 
pattern of the dutakavyas. The theme of this work is: 

Vinayavijayagani, a native of Dvadasavarta, has observed 
celibacy and is absorbed in meditations in the benign company 
of his gracious teacher residing at a pilgrim-centre named 
Yodhapura. After the usual evening prayers the poet is just out 
to pay his homage at the sacred feet of his Guru but all of a sudden 
he goes to sleep and enters a dreamland. He looks at the rising 
moon and entreats him to convey his message to his revered 
teacher. He praises the high family of the Moon; her pedigree 
showing her relation with Laksmi and other gods. Then he relates 
the route from Yodhapura to Surat. It is in the last verse only that 
he states his message. It is a request to the effect that the venerable 
teacher whom he is worshipping constantly may remain kind and 
considerate to bim so that he may continue to follow his path and 
gain emancipation. 

_ itis a nice little poem and makes a delightful reading. It is 
rich in fine figures of speech. The flight of imagination displayed 
1s commendable. The predominant note in it is that of tranquillity 


and not Karuna (Pathos) which is a common characteristic of the 
dutakavyas. \ 


i The work was published in the 14% 
series. The text of the poem is highly corrupt. From an editorial note 
on page 45, Footnote I, we come to know the reason of it. The editor 


says that only one manuscript of it could b t too was 
corrupt and broken at many places, It is remm 


unfortuna the editor 
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has done nothing to improve upon the text or to fill in the lacunae, 
with the result that the verses at many places have lost in clarity of 
meaning and have become quite unintelligible. Centuries of careless 
handling of the work has so thoroughly corrupted its text that it 
becomes impossible many times to arrive at the hypothetical 
original, however, ingeniously one may try to do it. 

The colophon of Induduta says that it is an imitation of 
Meghadiita—Meghadiita-chaya-kavya. From this it is clear that 
the author composed it in imitation of Kalidasa's Meghaduta. But 
even a cursory perusal of it shows that it is an unsuccessful 
attempt altogether. Excepting of course the Mandakranta metre 
and a few expressions here and there the work has very little 
similarity with the original whose imitation it claims to be. The 
text of the book, as available in the Kavyamala series, is broken 
at many places, and even where it is not, it is highly corrupt. But 
apart from it, the value of the work as a literary piece is not very 
high. The poet in keeping with the later poets many times 
overstretches himself. His language at places suffers from 
unnecessary paddings, as for example, in verses 27 and 50. 

The poem does not have uniformity in style. It suffers from 
jerks. Generally verses are without a charm but occasionally after 
a few verses there occurs а flash when the poet gives us an 
original Utpreksa or Upama, as for example, in verse 24 where 
he imagines that the moon is pale like a withered leaf because It 
is separated from its beloved, the night. In the day time the moon 
is seen to be grey in colour and this greyness the poet imagines 
to be due to the sorrow that the moon may be feeling on account 


of being separated from its beloved, the night. Now this a very 
hi idea. t has used here an ayonija upama- n verse 
Eoy e the moon. The 


65, Abhramati is shown pleased to see her son, 1 
mushroom growth of reeds on her banks are her hair standing on 
end, surging waves are her hands raised to clasp her son. Now 
this is another nice Utpreksa. At another place the author gives 
etutpreksa (verse 9). Maidens generally 


us a nice instance of H 
are jealous by nature but they feel ashamed when they see other 
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maidens’ superior talents. This was precisely the reason why 
Lanka drowned herself in the vast ocean when she saw the 
glittering beauty of Vatapadri. The Vasvaukasara went out of sight 
and the Bhagavati concealed herself in Patala. The poet is fond 
of alliteration also, as for example—parica pañcan (verse 22), 
maravinam navinam (V. 64), vicihastair udastaih (V.65), keli- 
Шауйоіап (V.67), navyanira gabhira (V. 83) and kantah vanantah 
(V.90). He used Yamaka also, e.g., narmada narmadormi in V.83, 
but in his effort for it he does not pay proper attention to meaning, 
In the above quotation, for example, the meaning of the word 
narma is taken to be happiness. Narmada should, therefore, be 
that (river) whose waves give happiness. but the original meaning 
of the word Narmada is priyalapa. That his Yamaka suffers from 
such a looseness of meaning is illustrated by another example in 
V.92. It is sumanah-samvitanam latanam. Here the poet takes the 
meaning of the word samvitana as ‘full of? but actually it should 
mean “spread out’. Similarly, in verse 112 the author uses the 
expression brahmasabrahma etc. Here the additional sa is useless. 
It should be brahmabrahmarupam. Occasionally the poet writes 
verses where he uses expressions such as kantam ekantakantam, 
which are of course sweet and suit the occasion. Generally the 
work suffers from scribal errors besides other discrepancies which 
are being discussed as under: 

In verse 2, line 3, the author says vinaya-vinatah, i.e. vinayena 
vinatah. Both of these have the same sense and either of the two 
could suffice. It is an example of adhikapadatva. In verse 3. line 
1, the word ikara should be read as Sikhara. The word sikara 
gives ПО Sense, nor can the word sikara be supposed here for that 
would infringe the metre. In the last line the author has mentioned 
paticaküta mountain afterwards but the pronoun yatra preceding 
Meiners татыран rie se 

Auli veles i5 N: Iscrimination of the predica - 
ры from kridatam. ше 1, kridopavanapadavi should be 


In the text it isi ures 
the sense. In separating the it is jumbled up and obsc 


two the prose order becomes clear. 

Kridopavanapadavi is the а i 
Š ent Kari 1 th 
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the verb aviskaroti. The vatoddhuta ........ etc. are the winds 
compared with the symphony of the citizens which cause the 
peacocks to dance. This has been mentioned together with the 
humming of the black bees. The correct formation would have 
been dhvanadvaditrahrdyan nrtyatkekiprakarasubhagan. 

In verse 9, line 1, in purama, the syllable pu should be read 
as pa. This should be parama as that alone makes sense. The 
reading in the text puramagurudhyanasandhanalinasvantah is 
also otherwise faulty, sandhana being redundent. Again in the 
second line in Катат tam iti rajaneh the author has used iti 
between kantam and rajaneh which splits both the words and is, 
therefore, misplaced. Vi$vanatha, the author of the 
Sahityadarpana has given a list of such usages and syntactical 
irregularities in his work. 

In the first line in drstva cainam in V. 9 the author uses the 
pronoun enam (accusative from etad) which is followed by tam 
in the second line. Here the pronoun adas (amum) should have 
been used; otherwise, it is also a case of Bhagnaprakramata. 

The word sadyah and drak in the second hemistich of the 
same verse are synonyms; any one of the two would have been 
sufficient. 

In verse 16, line 4, the first syllable is missing, it is... tofpatu. 
It may be cintotpattau meaning “оп the rise of anxiety’. In line 3 
of the same verse cittavrttim should be read as cittavrttih, it being 
the subject. It should be in the nominative and not in the 
accusative case. 

In verse 18, line 4, the word pranyah should be changed into 
ргапіпаћ. But it would infringe the metre. If it remains pranyah, 
it would be grammatically wrong. The better reading may be 
prayah santah...etc. 


In verse 20, line 3, the particle ca after asvam is unnecessary 


for, ca is a conjunctive particle. There is nothing which it may 


conjoin or connect. = 
Similarly, in verse 21, line 1, the ca after Ќаиіиій is useless 


as it connects yautake with kautukt which makes no sense. If we 
the sense will be clearer. 


teplace it by the word san 
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In verse 24, line 1, the word varghayati should be vardhayati. 
This is evidently a scribal error or a printing mistake. 

In verse 28, line 3, jagadvyapi should be combined with 
sauryapratapah to make the sense clear. It is this which pervades 
the whole universe. 

In verse 33, line 2, the word indindira is used in the sense of 
a large bee, which is very rare. 

In verse 34, line 2, kridavapi should be joined with savanasa- 
rasaih to make the sense clear. It would mean the winds which 
have become cool with a bath in the pleasure-lake. In line 4, of 
the same verse stat should be read as syat. It is evidently a 
mistake. 

In verse 35, line 1, the reading antimajinavarah is wrong. If 
we connect it with Yama... etc. then too it makes no sense. In 
case we read it as Jinavaran it will qualify the prasadan in the 
second line. The sense will thus become a bit clearer. 

In verse 37, line 2, visarga should be added to the word 
vimana. It is the plural of the word vimana that is meant here 
and not the feminine of the word vimana meaning vigato mano 
yasyah. 

In verse 38, line 3, the word Arti in abhisrtikrtikrtam is 
superfluous. The editor has put an asterisk mark here. The 
expression appears to him to be quite puzzling. We can suggest 
here a conjectural emendation. According to us the whole line 
may be recast as vighno yat syad abhisrtikrtam yositam ca 
tvadryaih. There does not remain any superfluous word then. 

In the final line of the same verse duranirvasite should be 
duranirvasitah and syat should be syah. This emendation would 
eminently suit the context. 

In verse 40, line 3, the reading ksanam iyam api should be 
changed into ksanam ayam api for, it is connected with parisara, 
which is in the masculine. Preksantya should be read as 
preksantyah. In the extant reading the masculine parisara is 

followed by a pronoun in the feminine which is evidently wrong. 


| In verse 42, line 1, vicarisyaty ava$yam should be read #5 
vicarisyasy avasyam as it is connected with tvam. 
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In verse 43, line 2, karyasiddhe nidanam should be karya- 
siddher nidanam as it is in construction with the word vacanam. 
If it has to be justified —sthitasya gati$ cintaniya, it may be taken 
as a vocative and may be dissolved as svikrtanijasuhrdah 
karyasya siddhir yena sa svikrtanijasuhrtkaryasiddhih, i.e. who 
has taken the responsibility for the success of his dear friend. 

In verse 45, line 4, udghatanaih should be read as 
udghatanaih. Or it may be author's own reading in the sense of 
utksepana. 

In verse 49, line 3, the word vaya seems to have confounded 
the editor; for, he has put a question mark after that. Vaya is 
varya. The top mark for ‘r’ might have been omitted in the 
original manuscript. This conjecture also gets support from the 
close proximity of varya with vaidurya. Here the author seems 
to be aiming at a nice alliterative effect. 

In verse 51, line 4, svam should be sva. Again, the word 
bahalavidapi should be replaced by the word bahalavitapi. Here 
da for ta may be a scribal error or a printing mistake. 

In verse 52, line 3, the text is broken. If we supply the word 
khara, the lacuna can be filled up. This is supported by the context 
also. After the dots indicating the break in the text we have the 
word karah. Before the dots we have usnamsor api. If khara is 
supplied we would have the complete expression usnamsor api 
kharatarakarah meaning ‘scorching rays of the sun.’ This will 
also be in keeping with the author’s love for alliteration which is 
so evident in the work. me 

In verse 55, line 2, the author has used the word ripusurajita. 
Due to scribal error or some other reason the order of the words 
has been inverted. The reading should have been suraripujita. 

In verse 57, line 1, esam should be asya for, according to 
context it refers to the moon. Esam cannot refer to prasadanam 
in the previous verse, for, pronouns refer to words which are used 
in close proximity to them: sarvanamnam sannihita- 
paramarsitvam. Now, even if this nyaya 1s not taken into 
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verse, for, there the complete expression is prasadanam trikam 
which is in the singular. Esam, therefore, is indefensible. It should 
be definitely replaced by asya. Although grammatically this 
emendation may be right yet it cannot be easily fitted into the 
metre for the final syllable then will remain short, Jaghu, which 
in the first pada is generally considered to be a fault. 

In verse 58, line 3, the editor has put a question mark after 
the word katukamatinam. The word katuka of course confuses one 
on account of its being used in a less known sense and again on 
account of its close resemblance with the word kaju meaning 
‘sour’. Here, however, the word does not mean ‘sour’. It means 
‘pungent’, ‘sharp’. Katukamatina, therefore, means ‘by the 
sharpwitted’. 

In verse 60, line 2 breaks after the word gantum urdhvam. 
The lacuna may be filled by supplying the word suduram, 
meaning thereby that the palace intends to go very high in the 


In verse 61, line 1 is found broken after adri. The lacuna may 
be filled by supplying the word drdham as it is connected with 
the word pustim. The anvaya will then be etah drdham pustim 
dadhatu. The expression agrees perfectly with the sense. In line 
3 of the same verse sya may be added to ausadhiéa to fill up the 
lacuna. 

In verse 62, line 2, mithyanubhavam should be 
mithyanubhava for, it is conected with ürtharajt, which is in the 
nominative singular. The whole of the second line is a compound 
qualifying the word tzrtharaj: of the first line. 

In verse 63, line 2, the word drsta@ should be changed into 
drasta for, it is connected with the word janah. There is no other 
word with which it can be connected. Drsta is evidently a scribal 
error for drasta. ie 

In verse 67, line 1 is broken after akhila and the next word 
after the break is rajanan. If we supply the syllable pu to fill up 


the lacuna, the expression will be prindty esakhilapurajanan 
meaning that it pleases all the inhabitants of the city by giving 
them its pure water. In line 4 


in 
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neyagadanagaryah is puzzling. The editor also has put a question 
mark there. Even in spite of our very best efforts it has not been 
possible to hit upon the correct reading in this case. The word 
punite in line 3 of the same verse should be read as punitaih as it 
is connected with victhastaih in the instrumental plural. 

In verse 68, line 3, the word upanayaih should be changed 
to upanayeh, otherwise, the sentence would be left without a verb 
and the meaning would also suffer. The author wants to say ‘do 
not trouble the separated persons with your unbearably sharp rays’ 
and for this purpose the construction should be padaih ma sma 
upanayeh. In the same line the word prasahyaih, which from the 
text as handed down to us appears to be connected with 
upanayaih, is nothing but a scribal error. It ought to be asahyaih. 

In verse 74, line 3, the text is broken towards the beginning. 
If we supply gra to fill up the lacuna the complete word will be 
gramaikaikam meaning ‘each and every village’. This very well 
fits in the context and makes the sense prefectly clear. 

In verse 75, line 1, again the text is broken. If we supply the 
syllable gu the complete word will be pratipadagurun which will 
fit in well with the context. 

In verse 79, line 1, samanakakubhih should be changed into 
$amanakakubham for that alone makes sense. The sentence is 
tasmad drangac chamanakakubham prasthitasyantara te, when 
you go to the southern direction from that city. Not only should 
the instrumental case be avoided with the word kakubh when it 
is connected with the word prasthitasya, the plural in 
Samanakakubhih also is unjustified for, Samana's or Yama’s 
quarter is one and not many. The correct instrumental plural 
would, however, be kakubbhih which militates against the metre. 

In verse 82, line 1, praudhadurgam which qualifies 
Bh ram should evidently be praudhadurgam. ё 

"їп verse 88, line 4, the aed nejadopi should be changed into 


no jadopi for, that only makes sense. The whole line would then 
be pitroh pasyan ka iha suratam lajjate no jadopt meaning what 
fool in this world would not be ashamed when he sees his parent 


Sexually united?’ 
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In verse 91, line 4, the reading is altogether missing. We may 
conjecturally reconstruct it as; prenkhacchakham anilatara- 
locchunabhangibhir urvim’. 

In verse 92, line 2, the reading is vividhasumanah samvitanam 
latanam. Here, the word samvitanam is a big problem. If it is 
taken to be in the sense of a canopy of flowers a great difficulty 
would arise for, in the genitive plural the form would be 
samvitananam. If the word samvita in the sense of ‘surrounded 
by’ or ‘full of” is taken then the metre would be infringed. The 
only alternative left to us is to suggest such a word in place of it 
as may not be far removed from the form of the present word 
and at the same time may yield an appropriate sense. Saricitanam 
is one such word. The complete reading then would be 
vividhasumanahsamcitanam latanam meaning ‘creepers laden 
with a large variety of flowers’. This is a case of confusion of ca 
and va, which are so similar in form. 

In verse 95, line 3, nihita meru should be changed into nihito 
meru. 

In verse 96 line 1, the word nilacchayam should be 
nilacchayam for, it qualifies the word puram. In the second line 
a similar word is used subhracchayam. This is perfectly correct. 
In line 3 of the same verse the word рїїгє should be changed 
into pingaih for, it qualifies iksudandaih. The reading evidently 
should have been pingais cangaih meaning ‘yellow coloured (i.e. 
ripened)’ and of a superior quality. Cariga is a Prakrit word. It 
may be that the poet originally read pingair angaih. 

In the second line vismrtaih should be changed into vistrtaih 
as that alone makes sense. 

In verse 97, line 3 is broken. The particle su would serve well 
to fill up the lacuna. The word then will be surajah. 

In verse 98, line 4, the word ksaudre is confusing. The word 
ksaudra means honey. Here, it has the unusual sense of ksudraih 
krtah, ‘performed by the mean’. š 

In verse 103, line 1, the text breaks after cartha pau. If we 
add ran to pau we would have the complete reading 
carthapauran. In cartha the ‘r° is superfluous. The proper wo 


c should be сла. Tt means and Blsp'o Theaneaningwofths whole 
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line would now be as follows: You will see the people mounted 
on elephants, horses, and also the other citizens. The emended 
text thus suits the context eminently. 

In verse 105, line 2 Sudharmya of Indra is mentioned. It 
should be changed to Sudharma for, that is the word for an 
assembly hall of the gods. Sudharmya is, therefore, incorrect. 

In verse 106, line 2, the sakhayati is probably a mis-print for 
sukhayati. 

In verse 107, line 4, the anusvara should be added to the word 
laksmt for, it is to be connected with the word nidadhatah. In 
verse 110, line 1, the word kathina is evidently wrong. It should 
be kathina. The third line of the same verse is broken. The lacuna 
may be filled up by adding sya to ma meaning ‘light blue 
coloured’. The word dyati is evidently a mis-print for dyuti. Line 
4, of the same verse is again broken in the end after bahi. The 
lacuna may be filled up by adding sca. 

In verse 111, line 1, the word asiti should be read as asita 
for, there is no word asiti as such. It qualifies the word $masru. 
The meaning is ‘dark moustaches’. In the same line the 
kurcankurodyàn is evidently wrong. It should be °radyan. In the 
same verse lines 3 to 4, are vaidrumim aksamalam ragam praptam 
iva gurugunair ghurnamanam са citre. Here, the word should be 
citram; the garland of pearl-beads cannot evidently rotate in an 
image. Or citre may go with anke in the next verse. ES 

In line 3 of verse 113, arhan should be arhān for, it is 
connected with the world /okan. = 

In verse 115, line 1, in the word namad asumatam the genitive 
is used for the dative, which runs counter to Sanskrit usage. 

In verse 117, line 1, the word japa has been used. It is а 
solecism. The correct form is japa. In verse 120, line 4, the word 
sampadi should be samsadi. The construction of the sentence 
would then be suranam samsadi indram etc. 

In verse 130, line 2, the word manastvena should be 
manastvena. In the same verse line 3, the text is broken after 
sampraty ahani. After this word there is only one letter si. 


ae ИР ч 1 been 
Possibly ni is missing. The original reading might have been 

Чым, аур ical that nisi d follow айат. 
ctampratyahaaisnisi va; і logical t at niši should {О ом USA 
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Finally, it may be remarked that inspite of our very best 
efforts, there is still one verse where a reading is enigmatic. In 
verse 99, line 3, the reading is kutrapyadyadyaraka janitah. Yt is 
a puzzle. The editor has also put a question mark here. 
Candraduta of Srikrsna Tarkalankara 


This small dutakavya is attributed to Srikrsna Tarkalankara, 
He was a great logician. He is said to be the son of Gopikanta 
Bhattacarya who commented on ће Kavyapraka$a. The poet's 
intention is to propagate his doctrines or philosophy through the 
medium of the light literature. 

The poem shows close similarity with the Padankaduta where 
the poet is more interested in philosophical speculation through 
a poem. 

From the Malyavat Parvata, Rama sends Hanumat to Lanka. 
He comes back after seeing Sita. Rama is very sad because of 
Sita’s separation. In a state of awful bewilderment he espies the 


rising moon who is moving towards Lanka and asks her to convey 
his message to Sita. 


Candraduta of Vinayaprabhu 


The work contains only 12 verses. The first eleven verses are 
in Verháasthavila metre and the last one is in Anustubh. The 
theme of this work is that a lady separated from her lover sends 
a message to him through the moon. The moon is requested to 
inform the hero that his beloved is dying by inches. 

The moon is moved by her piteous condition and bewild- 
erment. She relates the sad plight of the lady to her lover who 
being charmed by the melodious voice of the moon comes back 
and thus the couple enjoys a happy reunion. 

The poem is really a nice piece where the messenger not only 
relates the message but actually brings about the desired end. 


Candraduta of Jambukavi 


The poet flourished in the 10" century. This small poe™ 
cc.£antains CAlY 22. Verses ithe Maliniimetres Theiworks though 


E 
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small, can be placed among some of the master-pieces of the 
dutakavya literature. The work is also useful for the history of 
India for it gives chronology of a certain period. Most of the 
verses are Yamakas of a subtle nature. A large number of scholars 
or rhetoricians quote these verses in their works. 

The theme of the poem is the conventional one peculiar to 
the dutakavyas. A lady separated from her lover requests the 
moon to go to her lover and inform him of the pangs of separation 
she is suffering from his absence. The moon is asked by the lover 
kindly to go back and enjoy her sweet company. 


Pikaduta of Rudra Nyayapaticanana 


Only a fragmentary copy of it having about 30 verses is 
available. The metre used is Sardulavikridita. 

As in the Ghatakarpara-Yamaka-Kavya and in some other 
dutaküvyas, so in this poem also the messenger is sent by the 


beloved to the lover. 
The tradition of describing the route to be followed by the 


‚ dita is missing in this poem. The story in brief runs thus: 


Krsna has left for Mathura. Vrndávana is no place of 
attraction to Radha. It is simply repelling and fortunately for 
Radha a cuckoo happens to pass nearby. She humbly requests it 
to convey her message to her lover. She does not like to send a 
beetle as it would surely cling to Krsna’s lotus-like feet, since it 


is in the nature of the beetles to run after the lotus-flowers. The 
beetle would surely fail to convey the message and come back 


again. Earlier Radha had sent her mind to Krsna but it did not 


come back. The cuckoo is asked by the Gopis to ride on an 


a have the 
elephant and go to Mathura. After all, what offence 
Gopis given to Krsna that he has entirely forgotten them? The 
cuckoo would tell him that his votaresses can no longer resist the 


i in themselves in 

angs of his separation. Nevertheless, they sustain : 
не Hops of ator with him. The trees and the birds etc. 
of Vrndavana are all sad in his absence. The cuckoo is to 
cheer to the Gopis and to come back to 


request Krsna to give 
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Pikaduta of Ambikacarana DevaSarma 


This poem is attributed to Ambikacarana Devasarmü who 
seems to be a poet of the present century. This poem has not been 
published so far. 

The message and the theme of this work coincide with that 
of the Aniladuta of Rama Dayalu Tarkaratna. 


Kokiladuta of Haridasa 


This kavya of one hundred and three verses is attributed to 
Haridasa (or Harimohana ) who composed it in the Saka era 1777. 
One hundred verses of it are concerned with message proper while 

the last three verses disclose the poet’s own identity. 
! The theme of this work is that Krsna has left Vrndavana. 
Radha is much aggrieved. She wants to convey her feelings 
through a kokila. The rest of the matter is an imitation of the 
dutakavyas of this type. 

There is no mention of the route. The poet wrote the work to 
show off his poetical talents. The verses are at times too difficult 
and abstruse and thus much of the charm of the poem is lost. 


KokilasandeSa of Venkatacarya 


It is different from ће Kokilasandesa of Uddanda Kavi. The 
poem has 741 verses on the model of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta 
having 60 and 61 verses in the Mandakranta metre in the first 
and second parts Tespectively. The manuscript of the work is 
Preserved in the Т. М. S. S. М. Library, Tanjore. The theme of 
the work is: 

: Having enjoyed the company of sixteen thousand consorts, 
Vispu becomes tired of Srigara and desires to experience pathos. 


He becomes the king of Magadha and then under the curse of 
Agastya sojourns at Malayagiri. He is now separated from his 
wife and in a state of utter hy 


] Е elplessness entreats а kokila to convey 
his message to his wife. 


wae route which the kokila is asked to follow runs from 
уаріп to Kusumapura. The messeng Е 
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outset eulogised and subsequently entreated to carry his message 
to his sweetheart. To reach Kusumapura the kokila is to follow a 
northward course and is to commence its journey after paying 
homage to Mahendra mountain where the Malaya breezes are 
blowing. The messenger must have his wife to accompany him 
lest he (the messenger ) should feel the pangs of separation like 
the hero. After crossing the hermitage of Agastya at Malayakuta 
the messenger is to go to Satamakhapuri and Tamraparni where 
the Brahmanas are highly learned. Other intermediate stages are 
Madhura and the Sahya mountain where the messenger will be 
delighted to pay homage to Ranganatha, Sesanaga and 
Padmanabha. The kokila, will then visit Tañja Nagara, the Kaveri, 
the sacred river Tungabhadra, and the Krsna and then would reach 
Kusumapura. ` 
The actual message is described in the second part of the 
work. 
The poem draws inspiration from the Meghadita only in form 
and metre but not in spirit, although the predominant sentiment 
is pathos here too. 


Kokilasandesa of Uddanda 


This poem by the famous author of the Mallikamaruta 
containing 92 verses in the first and 69 verses in the second part 
is an imitation of Sukasandesa. The poet leaves no trace of his 
identity but the poet Udaya, the author of the Mayurasandesa, 
has mentioned Uddanda as a great favourite in the Balya country. 
Uddanda has mentioned Chennamangalam as the destination of 
his messenger in Kokilasandesa. This city is identified with 
Villarvattam. According to Malabar tradition Uddanda was а great 
scholar, poet and debator who kept up his rank in the a | 
Vidvatsadas (Learned Assembly). After twelve years, the loca 
Brahmin scholars became jealous and propitiated Durga. With ты 
grace of Durga, а baby was born in the Brahmin family о: 
Kakkasson. He grew up to be a great scholar, poet and ur 
In his twelfth year he defeated Uddanda in Zamorin’s sadas. The 


is poem runs thus: 
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A hero living with his beloved is taken away at night by a 
celestial being and is brought near the Conjeevaram temple. After 
two months, the month of Caitra approaches and he sees a kokila, 
through whom he sends the message to his beloved. 

The route is described from Conjeevaram in the Chingleput 
District of the Madras State to a place called Chennamangalam 
(now a part of Kerala) between the two arms of the Alwaye river. 
The messenger is entreated to enter Malabar through Mysore 
(Hoysala kingdom) in the north-eastern corner. The poem closely 
follows Kalidasa's Meghaduta in technique, and is supposed to 
be a complement to Sukasandesa of Laksmidasa in so far as it 
describes such portions of Malabar as are not included in that 
poem. 

The poem is written in the usual Mandakranta metre. 


Bhrngasandesa of Vasudeva* 


Malayali poets have written dutakavyas both in Sanskrit? as 
well as in Malayalam? on the model of Kalidasa's Meghaduta. 
In this dutakavya, Vasudeva has marvellously interwoven the 
external nature depicted in the Purvabhaga with human feelings 
charmingly delineated in the Uttarabhaga. The number of verses 
is 95 and 80 in the first and second parts respectively. The poem 
is published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivandrum. 

The theme and substance of the poem is that being charmed 
by the enticing handsomeness of a lover, enjoying sound sleep 
in his palace, a Yaksi had snatched him away from the bedside 
of his beautiful consort Balanili.? But she was forced to drop him 
down in a flower-garden in the vicinity of Padmanabhasvami 
temple at Trivandrum, due to the chance appearance of a Yaks- 
The lover finds himself in seclusion and is perplexed at this 

strange turn of events. In utter dismay he begins to contemplate 


over his fate but the sweet hummings of a Битва catch his fancy. 
The overwhelmed lover decides to sen 


beloved through this bhrnga. 
The poet here follows the conventional method of the 


dutakavyas. In the Purva-bha A Я : 
CC-0. dd i Vrat em rva-bhaga the route is desc bed, The Вит ga 


d his message to, his 
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is expected to travel from Trivandrum to Svetadurga on the 
bank of Bharatapura, the abode of the beloved. The Uttara- 
phaga contains the message which is expressed in a very simple 
style. 

Ў The poem is also known as Bhramarasandesa, but the name 
intended by the poet was Bhrngasandesa.? 

From Trivandrum to Svetadurga is one month's!! journey but 
itis completed in two days only. The beetle is endowed with some 
super-natural power.!? In keeping with the dutakavya-tradition the 
poet describes some important places he has visited. According 
to Sambašiva Sastri, the editor of the work, “he (the poet) has, 
in fact, surpassed all others by consigning all his personal 
experiences to the swing of poesy”. 

In this work the poet has mentioned the names of Sri 
Narayana Bhattapada, Matrdallapandita'? and the famous astro- 
loger Acyuta Pigarota.'* All these men Were probably his contem- 
poraries. The poet has also praised the ruler of Trivandrum? who 
ruled between 1563-1602 A.D. This Sandegakavya seems to have 
been written during that period. It sheds a welcome light on the 
historical and also the geographical data of that period. 


Bhramarasandesa of Mahalinga Sastri 


This is a recent work written in the year 1923 A.D. by 
Mahalinga Sastri in Sikharint metre and has one hundred and ten 
verses. The poet has written this poem on the model of Kalidasa's 
Meghadüta. A resume of the subject-matter is: Я 

Indra has killed Vrtrasura. The sin of murdering a Brahmana 
begins to haunt him in the shape of a dreadful ghost and Indra 


has no other alternative but to conceal himself in the lotus-tank 
of the Ganges. He thus gets separated from his beloved consort 


ds a messenger to her. A bee 


Saci and in this sad separation Sen - 
тар еа А essage to her abode, the Indrapuri- 


dcc o heaven. Himalaya, 

Kailasa, Manasa 

Badarikasrama, Sth j 

lake an Hem are the important places which the bee would 
enjoy during his journey- 


cclike to ses and е J у 
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The poem ends with the statement that by virtue of accidental 
pious recollections, Indra becomes purified of his sins and is 
released from the sin of Brahmahatya. Brhaspati assists Indra in 
regaining his lost grandeur and his beloved Saci. 

The poet aims at conveying to the readers the philosophy of 
the Puranas, viz. ksine punye martyalokam visanti, that men come 
back to the earth from the heaven when their accumulated punyas 
(religious merits) are exhausted and when they do some good in 
this world they can again be eligible for admission to the heavenly 
abode. 


Bhramaraduta of Rudra Nyayavacaspati 


This poem is attributed to Rudra Nyayavacaspati. The 
complete poem contains 125 verses. The subject matter of this 
work has been taken from Valmiki’s Ramayana with some 
innovations and alterations in the route. The theme of the poem 
is: 

Hanumat has come back to Rama who is staying at Citrakuta. 
Rama hears from this messenger of the pitiable plight of his wife 
and becomes very sad. He recollects the days which he spent in 
the sweet company of his wife Sita. He can no more bear 
separation and this creates a grave situation. Rama becomes the 
Yaksa of the Meghaduta. He is very sad. As the rainy season has 
arrived, he thinks that all men must be with their consorts. It is 
just then that a bhramara, a bee, appears there. Rama entreats it 
to convey his message to Sita who is under confinement in Lanka. 

The poet then explains the route. He describes once again the 
sad condition of Sita. Thereafter, the message is related to the 


bee. The last two verses are concerned with the poet's own 
identity, etc. 


Bhrügaduta of Srikrsna 


The credit of bringing this work to li Р 

5 ght goes to S.P. 

Ое он Allahabad, (formerly of Nagpur). It was published 

in oe Nagpur MIU Journal No. 3, December 1937. A 
critique on it w: i ed 2 

S dar Satya M парезу | Chaturvedi in the Praceedingsand 
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Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference, 6" Session, 
1930, pages 623-632. We quote relevant extract from it which 
gives quite a nice description of this hitherto unknown work. 

The work contains 126 verses in Mandakranta metre. Unlike 
the Meghaduta there are no Purvabhaga and Uttarabhaga divisions 
in it. All the verses form one unit, the work itself. The last stanza 
is in Upajati metre and states the names of the author and the 
work. The theme of the work is: 

A Gopi in feigned anger (praptamanantaraya) quarrels with 
Krsna and spends a restless night. The following morning, she 
sees nearby a bee humming merrily on the bloomed lotus flowers. 
With big tears in her sleep-idle eyes, she breathes a heavy sigh 
and asks the bee to take her message to her lover Sri Krsna. The 
way shown to the messenger is not exactly the one which the 
messenger must follow to reach its destination. What our author 
aims at, is to mention and describe the various scenes of 
Vrajabhumi which are of great interest to the Gopis and other 
devotees of Sri Krsna. The bee is asked to go first to the house 
of Nanda (yahi nandasya geham). The garden, the Malati-bower, 
scenes of amorous sports (kamakridaparimala), the arch—all 
these are admirably described. Then comes the royal avenue 
(rajavithi), where beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to their 
lovers” places and heart-attracting ball-games (kandukakridah) are 
being played. Reaching Gokula through a spacious gate, the 
messenger is to see the image of Ganeša in the court-yard, and 
the worship of Rohini. He is advised to enjoy the playing on 
musical instruments and the amorous dance in honour of the deity. 
Thence he is to go to the way leading to the (river) Yamuna and 
listen to the witty and confidential talks of the ladies who have 
gone there to fetch water. He is to keep himself aloof from these 
temptations and proceed on his undertaken errand. Now, comes 
the temple of Vagdevaia (the goddess of speech) by whose oe 
even the animals can compose excellent poetic lines; This is 
followed by a very beautiful description of Lord Siva’s temple 
(Kailasadhama). 
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Patraduta of Rudradeva Tripathi 


This is a recent ditakavya!® written by Rudradeva Tripathi, 
son of Ramakanta Sarma who is described by the author as an 
astrologer. The work is published by Pandit Bhimadeva Tripathi 
of Shri Maheshwar Printing Press, Mandsore (M.P. ). It contains 
163 verses written in the Mandakranta metre. At the end of the 
work there are five photographic reproductions of the things and 
places described in the work, which has elicited praise from such 
critics as the editor of the Madhuravani. The theme of the work 
is: 

The author Rudradeva Tripathi who is living in Bombay with 
one of his maternal uncles, Govinda Rama Sarma, sends a letter 
to his preceptor who is also one of the maternal uncles of the 
author living in DaSapura in ће Malava country. The letter is sent 
as a messenger to convey the best regards of the pupil, the author, 
to the preceptor, Rama Candra on the Guru Purnima day. Just as 
the cloud in the Meghaduita is treated as a living being and human 
actions are ascribed to it, similarly, our author Rudradeva Tripathi 
attributes all human actions to the letter. He also describes the 
route to be followed by the letter which lies between Bombay 
and Da$apura and passes through Dadar, Balsar, Bullimore, 
Navasari, Bhrgupura, Revati and Ratnapuri, etc. In between the 
poet takes a few moments off and describes in vivid detail tbe 
various places and scenes of Bombay with all its beauty-spots like 
Chowpatti, the Juhu Beach thronged with the merry-making 
people helping themselves with Bhelpūri, etc. and the buses and 
the trams plying. The journey of the letter commences from the 
Bombay Central Post Office from where it is put in a Dakvan, 
carried to the Railway Station and put in a train-compartment. It 
is described to be a witness to all, that takes place in the 
compartment, the breakfast by the people, the boisterous laughters 
of the people and the like. When the letter reaches Dagapura, it 


is asked to go to a Vidyalaya or a College-buildi hi 
: : ge-building where the 
author had pursued his studies sometime back. The letter is t 
deliver the message of best compliments of the pupil, the author, 
to the preceptor, the maternal uncle of the н 
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Hamsaduta of Vamanabhatta Bana 


Vamanabhatta, a Brahmana of Vatsagotra, was the court-poet 
of Vemabhüpala, the famous author of the Syrigaradipika in the 
15t century. The famous poet Bana Bhatta, the court-poet of Sri 
Harsa who composed the Kadambari and the Harsacarita was 
also a Vatsagotra Brahmana. Bana Bhatta is said to be a unique 
prose writer. In order to equal the fame won by him, Vamana- 
bhatta wrote a large number of books including this Hamsaduta. 
The subject-matter is the same as that of the Meghaduta. 

A Yaksa separated from his beloved, sends a message to his 
beloved consort Kandarpalekha through a swan, who is expected 
to travel from Mount Malaya (the extreme south of India) to 
Alaka. The swan is to travel through Tamraparni and reach 
Madura, the land of the Pandya kings. Thereafter, he is to go to 
Cauvery, the lands of the Rangas and Colas, the Siva temple of 
Pundarikapura, Conjeevaram, the Parvati shrine at the bank of the 
tiver Kampa, and then is to cross the river Kanakamukhari. 
Thereafter, he is to pass through the Andhras, the Krsnavati, the 
Tungabhadra, the Godavari and then traverse the Vindhya 
mountains, and cross the rivers Yamuna and Ganga and travel 
through Varanasi, Ayodhya, Kuruksetra, the Himalayas, the 
Kraufica mountain, the mount Kailasa and reach Alaka. А 

The second part of ће work contains a fine description of 
Alaka, the abode of the Yaksa, and his message to his beloved 
consort. ee 

The work as a whole is very interesting and is closely similar 
to the Meghadiita. The poet has a thorough mastery over language 
and rhetoric. 


Hamsaduta of Rupagosvamin 
Rupagosvami, a disciple of Sricaitanya, was а great Vaisnava 
of Bengal. Besides the Hamsadita, a work of 142 verses in 
Sikharini," he has a large number of other works to his credit. 
The theme of this poem is: 
ita adha and other cowherdesses sends a 
Lalita, on behalf of Ra pee Lord Krena resides. The 


а athura № 
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swan is requested to follow the track of Krsna’s chariot driven 
by Akrura. He is further requested to have rest under the Kadamba 
tree behind which Krsna used to hide himself while stealing the 
clothes of the Gopis. He is also expected to visit the Govardhana 
mountain, a favourite resort of Krsna, the Tamala tree; the Kaliya 
lake where the Vrndadevi had transformed herself into a Tulasi 
leaf, and from there to the famous town of Mathura. The swan is 
to go there and see Krsna busy in merry-making with the maidens 
singing songs of Vikadri and the legendary tales narrated by 
Akrura. Krtavarman, Satyaki, Garuda and others must be busy 
in Krsna's service. The swan must look for an opportunity to see 
Krsna when he is alone, otherwise, he would not like to hear the 
message sent by the village-maidens. He must request Krsna not 
to forget them, who were earlier very near and dear ones to him, 
particularly Radha who cannot resist the pangs of separation any 
more. 

The poem is rich in similes and the flight of imagination is 


spontaneous, although the theme is borrowed from the Srimad- 
bhagavata.!8 


Hamsaduta of Venkatanatha Vedantacarya 


Venkatanatha and his son Varadanatha are famous poets of 
the 14" century. They are the followers of Ramanuja. A large 
number of Sanskrit and Tamil works have been written by 
Vedantacarya. 

The theme of this poem is based on the Ramayana. The 
messenger is a swan instead of Hanumat. The route which the 
swan is directed to follow is described. It runs from Mount 
Malayavat to Ceylon. The route described here is a repetition of 
the one described by Vamana Bhatta Bana and the poet has 
sufficient explanation ready for it. This path is safe and the heavy 
rains would not obstruct the movement of the passengers there. 
Hence the messenger is requested to travel through the Easter" 
Coast of the Madras Presidency. It is a bit longer route no doubt; 


but it will be free from any difficulty. The i d to 
z A Я swan is ехресіе 

to Karnataka, Andhra eñkatācala i ukhari 
de Bet SABER, Andhra: Vet аса еду „Капакао ап 


a 
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flowing near Afijanadri, Satyavatiksetra, Hastigaila at 
Conjeevaram situated on the northern bank of the river Vegavati, 
the Cola country, the Svetaégaila, the Candrapuskarini on the bank 
of which the Vrksacala and the Pandyade$sa are situated. 
Thereafter, comes the Tamraparni, then the Subala mountain on 
the sea and finally the messenger reaches Ceylon. Sita is found 
sitting under the cluster of green trees, where he conveys the 
message of Rama. 

The message is nothing new to us. But the poet aims at 
relating it through an outburst of pathos, the Vedanta doctrines 
and philosophy only in a new garb. However, the poet has tried 
to make this poem attractive by the beauty of his composition. 
He saves it from becoming a dull and monotonous song. 


Harmsasande$a of Raghunathadasa 


The theme of the work is exactly the same as that of the 
Hamsasandesa of Rupagosvamin. Generally the dutakavyas show 
the route first and then the message is conveyed but here the case 
is reverse. The poet relates the message in the first half of the 
poem and the second half contains the route. The theme is as 
follows: 

Radha, the chief cowherdess cannot stand the pangs of 
separation from Krsna. She deputes Lalita, her trusted friend, to 
convey her message to Krsna, who is living in Mathura. The 
messenger is requested to describe the day-by-day worsening 
plight of the Gopis. Krsna has deserted them and this has made 
them miserable. Every month that passes brings fresh pain and 
agony. Their condition thus is getting from bad to worse. 

They want nothing from Krsna except a sweet and kind glance 
towards them failing which, they may not be able to keep their 
body and soul together. 


Harhsasandeéa of Purnasarasvat A 
The poem is written on the model of the Meghaduta with this 


difference that herein the message is being sent by the beloved 
«19 the loyer, The story goes that once а maiden of Kancipura saw 
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Lord Krsna going out for a festival. She was charmed by his 
beauty but since he was residing at Vrndavana the poor beloved 
could not tolerate his separation. In utter confusion and dismay 
she sent a message to him. A swan was the messenger. The route 
from Kañci to Vrndavana is described in a very nice way. 

The poet seems to have lived sometime between the 12% and 
the 16" centuries. 


HarhsasandeSa (anonymous) 


The poem is in line with the other dutakavyas, so far as the 
Mandakranta metre is concerned but in the subject matter it 
differs. The work is mainly concerned with Yoga and Vedanta. 
The complete poem consists of 101 verses and is divided into two 
parts having 50 and 51 verses respectively in the Purvasandesa 
and the UttarasandeSa. The theme is: 

A devotee transforms his soul into a swan and sends it to 
Rudrabhakti, i.e. ‘Devotion to Siva’. Due to wordly engagements 
he remains away from his beloved, the Bhakti (Devotion). He, 
therefore, sets aside the wordly attachments and through his 


Karman regains his consciousness along with his beloved Bhakti 
(Devotion). 


Sukasandesa of Laksmidasa 


This small poem is attributed to one Nambudiri Brahmana 
Laksmidasa of Karinnampilly, a small village situated on the bank 
of the Alwaye river (in modern Travancore). He seems to have 
flourished in the 13" century. The poem is composed on the 
model of the Meghaduta. The message is sent through a parrot 
from Ramesvaram to Trikkanamatilakam near Cranganur. It is 
one of the most important cities of the ancient Malabar kings: 
О mA the messenger is to pass through Comorin and 

It is a nice lyric piece of one hundred and sixty two stanzas 
(having 73 and 89 verses in the first and second parts 


respectively). The hero is living i i i t 
Ing in һа swee 
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company of his beloved. In a dream he finds himself suddenly 
transported to RameSvaram or Ramasetu, the famous pilgrim- 
centre in South India. He then sees a parrot to whom he ascribes 
human organs, feelings and supernatural intelligence and through 
it sends his message to his wife at Gunapuram. 

It is a very interesting work but the message and the feeling 
of separation both take place in a dream. 


Kiraduta of Ramagopala 


This poem of 104 verses has been written by Ramagopala 
who is one of the scholars who composed Vivadarnavasetu under 
the patronage of Raja Krsnacandra of Navadvipa. 

The theme of this poem is the same as that of the other poems 
dealing with Krsna and the Gopis’ love-affair. The messenger is 
a parrot who surely is the proper agency to convey the feelings 
and emotions of the Gopis to Krsna. 


KokasandeSa of Visnutrata 


Visnutrata was a Malabar poet who flourished in the 16" 
century. He lived in the village named Vazappilli. The poem 
contains 120 and 196 verses in the first and the second parts 
respectively in Mandakranta metre. The poet has followed the 
traditional method of the dütakavyas. The first part contains the 
description of the route to be followed in its travels by the 
messenger and the second part gives the message which is to be 
conveyed to the beloved. 

A prince of Sriviharapura is abducted by some unknown 
powerful magicians and taken away toa far off place. The prince 
does not know as to where he is and what has happened to him. 
He is much confused in a lonely place, and is not able to discover 
the identity of that place. He recollects the days spent in merry- 
making and then he thinks of the condition of his beloved wife. 
The bewilderment at that is acute. In this sad plight the lover sees 
a koka flying there whom he requests to take his message to 
Kamarama, where his beloved lives. The koka goes to the beloved 


i the hero. 
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The poem is the longest one in the whole of the dütakàvya 
literature in Sanskrit. 


CakorasandeSa of Perusuri 


It is a fine love-lyric which in essence follows the Megha- 
duta. The poet seems to have adorned the court of a king in 
Southern India, who had perhaps conferred upon him the title of 
Navina Patanjali since the poet in the colophon calls himself so, 
The work is preserved as a fragment. The first part of it having 
69 verses is complete in itself except for a few omissions, but 
the second part having 40 verses is incomplete. Verses 9 to 20 
are found intact while all the remaining verses have a lacuna. 

The theme of the work is that a certain lover did not pay due 
respect to Vyaghrapada while he went to bow before Sundare£a. 
The former cursed him and the poor lover had to sojourn at 
Kailasa mountain. Only a month before the expiry of his term of 
curse, he saw a cakora through whom he sent his message to his 
beloved. The message, unlike in other Kavyas, is not verbal, but 
written on a tree bark with mineral dyes. The first part describes 
the journey from Kailasa to Hala (the present Madhura), the 
capital town of the Pandya country in the extreme south of India. 
The second part contains the message which is, however, 
incomplete. 

The historical value of the first part is considerable, as there 
are descriptions of every important town, river and temple on the 
way. The second part (incomplete) describes the place where the 
beloved lives. 

: In the available part the author shows great qualities of 
literary craftsmanship and striking originality. His conceits are 
not usually laboured, and the chiselled and bejewelled 
phraseology gives an impression of rare beauty. The work can 
be ranked as an excellent production in the entire later dutakavya 
literature. 

Mayurasandesa by Udaya 


Prince Udaya was the famous author of Kaumudi, 2 
commentar 25 
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Anandavardhana. The work under reference is written on the 
model of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. It contains 107 and 92 verses 
in the Pūrva and the Uttarabhagas respectively. 

The message is sent by a person named Srikantha of 
Syanandura (modern Trivandrum) to his consort residing at 
Annakara, a small village in Cochin State. 

The distance to be travelled is eight miles only. A peacock 
is the messenger for this job. The route is described in a very 
simple style. There is a lot on the way to attract the attention of 
the messenger. The Uttarabhaga contains the message. The lover 
‘explains his sad condition due to his separation from his beloved 
wife. 

The work is a nice imitation of two or three works of the 
South Indian poets namely, the Sukasandesa, the Kokilasandesa 
and the Unninilisande$a (Malayalam Kavya). All of the three 
works are drawn upon but the presentation is the author’s own. 
He has woven the material drawn from the three ditakavyas into 
an artistic whole. In that lies his novelty. The poem is rich in nice 
descriptions of some of the most important towns of South India. 
The style is very simple but the method of narration is not very 
appealing. 


Kakadüta of Gauragopala Siromani 


This was composed by Gauragopila in 1811 Saka year. Its 
theme is the same as that of the Aniladuta. Herein the message 
is sent by the cowherdesses to Krsna. 

The poet does not like to rely upon the messengers engaged 


by other poets. They have used Cloud, Swan, Wind and so on to 


deliver their messages but he criticizes such dutas and in a large 
ty of Kaka to other dutas. 


number of verses argues the superiori t 


In his opinion only the Kaka is the fittest agency of dautya-karma 


(conveyance of messages). А 
Unlike the other writers in the field, this poet does not worry 


does not care 
much about the message or the messenger. He even do: 
for the Gopis. That is why he has failed to convey their message 


t a. 
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The poet seems to have composed this work to show Off his 
skill in grammar and command over vocabulary. 


Bakaduta of MM. Ajitanatha Nyayaratna 


Unfortunately only a fragmentary copy of this Work is 
available. The poem is written in different metres. The route to 
be covered by the messenger runs from Krsnanagara to 
Navadvipa. š 

Due to the absence of the initial part, the theme of this Work 
cannot be made out with certainty but from the available stanzas 
one can gather that some Bhramari whose husband is away, sends 
her message through a Baka. 

Bhramari is perhaps some heroine deserted by her lover who 
in utter sorrow seeks to convey her feelings to the lover. She asks 
him to think of her pitiable condition and come back to her. 


It is a good love-lyric and the poet seems to be at his best 
here. 


Sunakadiita of K.M. Krsnamürti Sarma 


This small Sandesakavya of 30 verses in Mandakranta metre 
was published in 1954 A.D. in the quarterly Sanskrit magazine 


Sarasvatt Susama in the year 2011 of the Vikrama era. The theme 
of the poem is: 


Intending to present an ornament to his beloved who is the 
daughter of his maternal uncle, a lover breaks into the house of 


a rich man and steals some gold but is caught red-handed and is 


awarded one year's imprisonment. He is feeling sad but he cannot 


escape from that stone-built jail. He, in utter helplessness, calls 


upon a dog whom he pleases with a Sweet cake and entreats it to 


convey his feeling to his beloved consort who is residing at 
Mahisanagara!?, at a distance of six miles to the west of that jail. 
The lover further instructs the dog to go through a village having 
the Vitthala temple. The message is intended to console the 
beloved for some time till the lover reaches there. 
a The jail РА (гш The lover earns some money by 
SIness, purchases go ; ; 
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The poem ends with a happy reunion of the two lovers. 
It is written in a very nice style on the model of Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta. The poet mentions this fact in his last verse. 


Uddhavaduta of Madhavakavindra 


A пісе poem of 141 verses, it is written in the Mandakranta 
metre. 

The theme of this work is only an elaboration of the idea 
found in a verse of the Bhagavatapurana wherein Krsna sends 
Uddhava as a messenger to his parents and Gopis residing at 
Vrndavana. 

The poem begins with an enquiry about a stranger who visits 
the Gopis. The Gopis soon come to know that Uddhava is a 
messenger sent by Sri Krsna. He brings a message for Gopis who 
without hearing him abruptly begin to describe their own 
miserable condition due to their separation from their friend. 
Under an emotional stress one of the cowherdesses becomes 
senseless. Uddhava tries to bring her to senses. He is perplexed 
to note that he cannot deliver the message to the Gopis who 
instead start cutting jokes with him and ask him to convey their 
message to Krsna. Finally, Uddhava tells Radha (the Gopi who 
fainted) he has come with a message from Krsna. 

The messenger appreciates Radha’s devotion to Krsna. 


Uddhavasandeéa of Ripagosvamin 


i sed by Rüpagosvamin in the 16*century in 
DE of one hundred and thirty eight 
verses. 

“The subject-matter of this work is the same as that of the 
Uddhavadita with slight variations. ^ persuades his friend 
Uddhava to convey his message to Gopis residing at Уруша 
The route from Mathura to Vraja is related with a vivi 
description of some important things worth-seemg ол e way. 


Krsna sends his best wishes for his friends and pays homage to 


his parents 


arents. 
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The poem gives an account of some sacred places, rivers 
centres of pilgrimage and thus is very useful to trace the 
geographical conditions in the contemporary period. The poet also 
gives a true history of the important towns flourishing in his time, 


Uddhavaduta of Rajavallabha Misra 


The credit for bringing to light this hitherto unknown 
dutakavya belongs to late Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya. He has 
published a beautiful critique on this which was published in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, 1936. We quote below 
some excerpts from it pertaining to the author of the work, its 
theme and literary excellence. 

The author of this dutakavya is Rajavallabha Misra who has 
also written upon it a useful commentary....The kavya was 
finished on the fifth day of the bright fortnight in the month of 
A$vina (Sept.-Oct.) in the Vikrama year 1889, i.e., 1832 A.D.. 

It consists of 115 verses. The last two verses written in 
Anustubh metre give the date of the composition and describe 
the object of the work. The remaining 83 verses are chiefly 
concerned with the theme which is taken from the life of Krsna, 
à constant source of inspiration to poets. The poem opens with 
Uddhava seated under the Kadamba tree and surrounded by the 
young Gopis of Vrndavana. The ladies naturally become 
exceedingly pleased to find the friend of their dear Krsna and take 
the opportunity to give vent to their pent-up feelings of deep 
anguish at the indifference of their once most beloved companion 


and begin to shower bitter reproaches on the familiar scenes and 


by his own i ives 
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them the message of true and novel love which inspite of physical 
separation, always gets fixed and greatly developed under such 
trying circumstances (19). 

After this Uddhava returns to Mathura where he gives a full 
and glowing description of the noble sentiments of the Vraja 
Gopis and the deep agony of their heart due to cold indifference 
shown to them by Krsna. This speech of Uddhava forms the main 
body of this poem and extends from 21% to 82™ verse. The 
description of Gopis’ condition has its desired effect on Krsna’s 
mind, who is deeply touched (83). With this the poem comes to 
an end. 

The author has achieved notable success in placing before his 
readers his own conception of true love and in describing the 
noble emotions of the human heart when separated from a person 
who is truly lovable. 


Panthaduta of Bholanatha 


This small work has been composed by а modern poet of 
Tikuri. It has 105 verses in Sardulavikridita metre with the 
exception of the two? which are in Vasantatilaka. Two verses, 
i.e. 63 and 64 are incomplete and verse 104 is missing. The work 
is published in the Pracyavant Sanskrit Series, Calcutta. 

The poet commences the work with a mangalasloka?!, 
enunciating the philosophy of the Gua? It would thus appear 
that he is an adherent of Vaisnavism. Generally the dütakavyas 
are written in two parts, the first part giving the route, and the 
second, the message but this poem i 
starts with the message abruptly after 


theme of the work is as follows: А ee 
Srikrsna leaves Vrndavana and sojourns at Mathura. He does 


not send news of his whereabouts. Nor does he send a message 
to the cowherdesses of Vraja with whom he has been pinar 
throughout his childhood and whose sweet company he has been 
enjoying. Once Radha goes 


blue waters. She loses her senses w! í : 
ce Bbsençe, but comes to herself when her friends sprinkle fresh 
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water of the holy river on her face. At the same time the Gopis 
catch sight of a traveller bound for Mathura through whom they 
like to send their message. They entreat him to tell Krsna that it 
does not behove him to forget them altogether. They are ina v 
miserable plight and Durgà stands witness to this fact. The Gopis 
remark that Krsna has perchance lost his sense and sensibility 
since he has sucked Putana's?* milk. He should follow the 
example of Siva who is of the form of Ardhanari$vara. Krsna is 
definitely a cunning 25 lover, a hypocrite?5, and really the son of 
rustic parents.” One of the Gopis continues to censure him? till 
at last she falls on the ground”? senseless. Another Gopi then 
continues the thread saying that Kubja and Krsna are both crooked 
and Fate has skilfully made him a fit match although Kubja cannot 
compare with Radha’s feet." Krsna is a murderer?! of 
womenfolk?? and a cowherd.33 He has attained a high rank only 
with the divine power so kindly bestowed upon him by Yaśodā, 
but he must not boast of his valour since the same mother who 
fed him on her milk has withdrawn her affection from him. After 
killing Karnsa he has enthroned Ugrasena clearly with a motive 
to carouse with his handsome maidens; and he is liable to be 
punished for this act. 

Finally, Radha declares that he is her only resort and that she 
is entirely devoted to him. Her only prayer is that she should 


remain his lovable consort in all the füture births that she may 
have. 


The idea of the 
detailed above, is to 
love-lyric. 


poet, as it would appear from the theme 
Propagate Visnubhakti through this small 


Gopiduta by Lambodara Vaidya 


The message is sent by the cowherdesses th 
see when he is going in his chariot. The d Help 
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speed of the chariot falls in their eyes. The cowherdesses feel hurt 
and all of them fall senseless. After a time they send a messenger 
to convey their feelings towards their Lord. 


Nemiduta of Vikrama 


The author was the son of Asaüga. He lived at Khambhat 
(Gujarat). Rsabhadasa, a celebrated poet in Gujarat was his 
brother. The last line in each stanza in this work is taken from 
the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. The poem begins with the message. 
No route is mentioned herein. 

The first chapter contains a description of Neminatha’s 
pleasures and activities in his boyhood. The second chapter 
describes the Vasanta or the spring season and the pleasures of 
the hero in that pleasant season. The third chapter gives a 
description of the marriage preparation of the hero. The last 
chapter contains a description of the grave and the sad state of 
Rajimati, the beloved consort of the hero, who sends her message 
to him asking him to abandon the idea of becoming a recluse. 

The poem aims at placing before the readers the virtues of 
the Jaina Dharma. 


Manodüta of Indresa Bhatta 


This small poem of 45 verses in different metres is attributed 
to one Indrega of Gokula who flourished towards the end of the 
18% century. He belongs to the Vallabhacarya school. 

Indresa sends his mind from Mathura to Dvaraka where Krsna 
resides. The route is described in the same style as in the other 
ditakavyas. The messenger is to go to Jaipur, | Kotah, Kartarpur, 
Udaipur and such other places and reach Dvaraka. On the way 
it is to have the much sought for dargana of Krsna іп various 
forms. The mind is entreated to go to Krsna and request him to 
call the poet to stay with him. The poem 1s written in a beautiful 


style. 
Hrdayadüta of Harihara Bhatta 
The author of the poem was a famous Vaisnava of the 


' MAllephaca ys school. He was born in а village named 
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Devarsigrama (modern Deoria) near about the year 1560 of the 
Vikrama era. 

The poem is written in Vasantatilaka except the last verse 
which is in Sragdhara. 

It is an excellent devotional poem. The subject-matter is the 
message sent by the poet to Srikrsna. The poet's own heart is the 
messenger. The route to be followed runs from Ргауӣра to 
Mathura. The poet aims at giving expression to his own thoughts 
through the medium of a dutakavya. He criticises the Vamamarga 
while he appreciates the Daksinamarga in the Nirguna 
visistamarga of Sri Vallabhacarya. There are some verses in 
which original ideas have been expressed in a beautiful language. 
The poet has made a successful attempt to fashion the dry bones 
of philosophy and religion into a throbbing body with a glorious 
kavya-soul full of inspiration and sentiment. The message 
commences after verse 104. The messenger is asked to request 
Lord Krsna to allow him a place in his lotus-like feet. 


Manoduta of Trailanga Vajranatha 


This poem of 102 verses in Sikharini was composed in the 
year 1758 at Vmdavana. The poet adopts for his theme the famous 
episode of gambling in the court of the Kauravas at Hastinapura 
and the insult of Draupadi. 

The poem begins with some benedictory verses. From the 11° 
verse onwards six verses are devoted to the visit of Duryodhana 
to Pandavas’ yajría. The Kuru king is amazed at the strange palace- 
of the Pandavas who laughed at him. He comes back deeply sad 
and tells Sakuni the cause of his sorrow, who after consulting him 
Prepares a scheme of playing dice with Yudhisthira who is not 
So experienced in it. The trap is laid to deprive him of his richer 


empire and even Draupadi. The scheme is put into operation and 


it achieves the desired result. Draupadi is dr Ë att 
by Duhšasana. padi is dragged into the c 


The real dutakavya commences from verse 133 where 


Draupadi in a state of utter helplessness asks her own mind to 
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go to Dvaraka and request Krsna to come and help her. Krsna 
hurries up and furnishes saris of multifarious designs and thus 
saves her from a grave situation. The poem ends in praise of 
Visnu worship which is the only path to achieve eternal peace. 
The poem is a labyrinth of a queer type where the poet, while 
describing the court of Yudhisthira, is busy with demonstrating 
his knowledge of and skill in astrology, medicine, military 
science, architecture, Mimansa, grammar, etc. But the work is not 
lacking in rhetorical excellence. Qualities of composition such as 
Anuprasa, cohesion, lucidity and pregnancy of expression are 
found throughout the work. The figures of speech have enriched 
and embellished the composition. Few poets could be so talented 
as the author. Though modelled on the Meghaduta, this 
dutakavya, is, as a matter of fact, least indebted to it. 


Manodita of Visnudasa 


One of the best known poets of Bengal, Visnudasa flourished 
in the 15® century. He was the saint-poet closely related to 
Caitanyadeva. He composed this poem of 101 stanzas in order 
to convey his feelings to the common people. The message and 
the messenger are both supe -human.The theme of this work is 
as follows: 

After having studied the sacred books like the Puranas the 
poet feels that one must fully devote oneself to penance and 
worship. In the beginning the poet thinks of his own deeds and 
then makes up his mind to seek refuge in Visnu’s worship. His 


own mind is the messenger whom he tells the route and the charm 
of the Visnubhakti. He asks the messenger to go through Gokula, 
Yamuna, Vrndavana and reach Krsna. In the end he explains his 
message of atonement and longing for Bhakti in order to attain 


emancipation. 


Manoduta of Ramasarma 


Only a fragmentary copy of thi 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta. 
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poem we gather that the work is a messenger-poem written ina 
very simple style though not free from some minor lapses which 
confuse the sense and mar the beauty of some of the stanzas. The 
theme of the work is: 

The poet is a great scholar having complete faith in and true 
devotion to Krsna. He is absorbed in Bhakti. In his contemplative 
mood he experiences a catechism, a discussion in question and 
answer-form, between the mind and a Dvija. The mind and the 
Dvija discuss the Visnubhakti. The Dvija requests the mind to 
convey his message to Krsna to be kind to his devotees. The Dvija 


reveals some noble virtues of the mind while conveying its 
message to Krsna. 


Siladuta of Caritrasundaragani 


It is a fine poem composed by a learned Jaina poet with 131 
verses in Sikharini metre. The method adopted by the poet is very 
attractive and simple. He has interwoven the last line of each verse 
of the Meghaduta in all of his stanzas. The story runs as follows: 

Prince Sthilabhadra was enjoying his days in the sweet 
company of his beloved Kosa. Feeling very sad due to the sudden 
demise of his father, he abstains from the sensuous pleasures and 
abruptly brushes aside all the wordly attachments. He considers 
all the wealth, and the relations etc. to be debasing objects and 
observes celibacy. As a recluse he sojourns with a saint named 
Bhadrabahu, his venerable Guru. 

‚ Коф in utter despair requests him to remain with her. She 
tries to attract him b 
life. She suggests th 
very nice pleasure hi 
great labour and c 
his forceful argum 
moulds his wife to accept the 
she also leaves her h 
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Vanmandanagunaduta of Viresvara 


This poem is written in the Sardulavikridita except the last 
verse which is in Malini. The total number of verses is 201. 

Unlike other diitakavyas which are generally Virahakavyas, 
this work is with a different motive. Its subject-matter is: 

The poet longs to win the sympathy and patronage of a king 
named Bhimasena, and sends him his own poetic quality as a 
messenger, though as an intermediary, a learned Brahmana is 
engaged for this work. The Gunaduta is to go from Ragapura to 
Kalibhitti (in Mayapura) and complete the journey in five days. 
The Gunadita, en route to the place of destination, passes the first 
night at Mandapa village, the second at Navisariha, and the third 
at PrataSvenapura. The fourth night is to be spent under the 
magnanimous hospitality of Ornkara of Carava and his younger 
brother Ramaji. On the last day before the messenger reaches 
Kalibhitti, he is to relate the message of the poor poet first to 
Dagaratha, the royal priest, and then under his advice and by his 
benign grace to King Bhimasena. 

The poet is a great grammarian and a perfect master of 
Sanskrit poetics. He has created his own independent theme and 
is under least obligation to his predecessors. 


Bhaktiduta of Kaliprasada 


This small poem of 23 stanzas is composed by a modern 
Pandit named Kaliprasada. 

It deals with the way to emancipation. The message 18 sent 
through Bhakti (devotion). 


Tulasidüta of Trilocana 


Tulasiduta, a love-lyric of 55 verse 
Vikrama era, i.e. 1805 A.D. = š к 
Like some other dutakavyas the Tulasiduta is also written on 
Krsna and Gopi's love-affairs. Krsna has gone to ae ан 
the cowherdesses sit together and par d ses S 
i т plant in the р 
desertion, The t see a Tulasi par Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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they choose to convey their feelings to Krsna. The last twenty 
verses are concerned with the message which the Tulasi plant is 
requested to convey. 

The poet has not described the route to be followed by the 
messenger but this is definitely said that it is not to go all by itself 
The Gopis send two guards to escort their messenger. One is the 
sandalwood fragrance and the second is their own Bhakti. The 
Gopis request the messenger to relate their message to Krsna 
when he is all alone and in seclusion and not when he is thirsty, 
hungry or going to bed. 


Padmaduta of Siddhanatha Vidyavagisa 


It is a poem of 62 verses in Mandakranta metre. Its theme is: 

Sita is in confinement at Lanka. She is suffering from the 
pangs of separation. To her good luck she, through some reliable 
source, hears that Rama is building a bridge over the sea and will 
reach Lanka as soon as it is completed. 

The news blazes the dimly flickering love-candle and Sita 
gets very sad. She cannot stay without her husband but she is 
helpless. Fortunately she sees a padma (lotus). She requests it to 
convey her feelings to Rama. 

The poet is a Naiyayika. The philosophical and even the 
autobiographical portions of this work make a difficult reading. 
The work has not been commented upon so far. 

The poem is also a strange riddle. The first 12 verses deal 
with objects which arouse the passion of the heroine. Then one 
verse describes the duta-darsana. A number of verses are devoted 
merely to the praise of the lotus. Then follows a description of 
the virtues of the hero and his courageous deeds. It is only in the 
last verse that the reader comes to know of the message. 

There is no mention of the route followed by the messenger" 


Padapaduta of Gopendranatha 


The poet, a resident of Navadvipa, reveals that Sri Gaurang? 
has gone to NilaSaila. His dear wife is suffering from the pene 
cc. fseparation. She wants to.convey;herdfeeliripsotoióiri Башай? 


Cc sea P СИЕ Fhe: бору therefore, decide Io send i 
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through a nimba tree growing in her courtyard. The messenger 
is to travel from Navadvipa to Sriksetra via Nadia state, Santipura, 
Triveni, Sundaravana, Bay of Bengal, Vaitarani river and such 
other places. 


Mudgaradüta of Ramavatara Sarma 


This is a modern work written by a learned scholar. It is a 
parody of 148 verses having dig at modern society. Mürkhadeva 
(a stupid) does not believe in having a progeny since his father 
will serve the purpose of his son. Murkhadeva, therefore, observes 
celibacy and abstinence and lives in the Ramagiri Asramas. For 
him even the mortal frames of learned scholars are unchaste. He 
sends a messenger to his ‘widow’ wife to tell her of his own state. 
The route for the messenger is very long. The messenger, the 
Mudgara, the hammer, is to go to New York, Victoria Terminus, 
Persian Gulf, Red Sea, France, Switzerland, the Mediterranean 
Sea, Egypt, Italy, Gibraltar, Spain and so on. 

The poem is very interesting and offers a well-considered 
criticism of all the evils prevailing in the modern Hindu society. 
The poet follows the traditional method of the dutakavyas and 
interweaves phrases and lines from the Meghadiita into different 
stanzas of his work. Š 


Padankaduta of Srikrsna Sarvabhauma 


This small poem contains 46 verses in the Mandakranta 


‘metre. It was composed at the instance of King Raghurama Raya 


who ruled over Bengal in the beginning of the 17% century. The 
d wrote a large number 


poet was a famous scholar of the time ап ub 
of other works of vital importance. The theme of the work is: 
Radha is feeling sad since Krsna left for Mathura. The pangs 


i ily becoming acute, and the Gopis consider 
of separation are daily becoming в взе а 


his stay at Vrndavana to be а tragedy. Krsn I 
come back soon to the Gopis but now it appears that it was only 
a hoax. Gopis send their *mind' as a messenger but it does not 


turn up Desire, on account of its heavy weight cannot жг 
5А 
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print of Krsna as a messenger and ask it to go to Mathura or 
Gokula wherever Krsna may be found. 

The messenger is requested to go to their cunning lover and 
entreat him to come back failing which Radha would die. 

The main interest of the work lies in the appropriate use of 
the Nyayaparibhasas for conveying poetic concepts. 


Ghatakarpara-Yamaka-Kavya 


Ghatakarpara holds a high position among the poets of 
Sanskrit. He is considered to be one of the nine gems of the court 
of YaSodharmadeva Vikramaditya, and a contemporary of 
Kalidasa. š А 

Although this Yamakakavya consists of 23 verses only, it is 
a fine specimen of Sandesakavya. The difference between the 
Meghaduta and this kavya is that here the message is being sent 
by a lady to her lover. The messenger is the same in both the 
works. The time of sending the message is the rainy season but 
the duration of separation is different. The lady suffers a month's 
separation while Kalidasa's Yaksa full one year's. 

The poem begins with the description of the rainy season (the 
first six verses). The following six verses are addressed to the 
cloud. Then the lady narrates the message in some verses followed 
by others which are her own soliloquy. The last two verses give 
the poet’s own identity, etc. 

The poem has won appreciation of a large number of learned 
scholars like Sankara, Vidyanatha, Divakara and Abhinavagupta- 


GEOGRAPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE DÜTAKAVYAS 


The dutakavyas, modelled on the Meghadiita of Kalidasa 
which they faithfully follow by and large in structure do not 
usually omit its essential points. As Kalidasa has shown the route 
which the cloud had to follow in its movement from Ramagiri to 
Alakapuri, the authors of the dutakavyas too, (some of them of 
course) were not found wanting in the mention of the routes to 
che followed, hy.their nespectinenditaswiAs these poétschave gone 
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in for all kinds of dutas, so they have described different routes 
too with the result that they throw a flood of light on the 
geography and the topography of the country in the different 
periods during which the dutakavyas continued to be produced 
in its various parts. We may mention below some of the 
dütakavyas and the routes shown in them. 


Meghadita of Kalidasa 
Journey : Ramagiri—Alaka 

Route : Ramagiri—the plateau of Mala—Mount 
Amraküta—river Narmada—Dasarna country— 
Vidisa on the river Vetravati—rivers Sindhu and 
Nirvindhya—the country of Avanti—Ujj ayini—the 
stream Gambhira—Devagiri hill—the river 
Carmanvati—the region of Dasapura—the country 
of Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra—the river 
Sarasvati—Kanakhala—the Manasa Lake—the 
Mount Kailasa—the city of Alaka. 


Harnsaduta of Vamana Bhattabana 


Journey : Malaya range—Alaka 
Route : Malaya range (Travancore range)—Tàmraparni— 
Madura—Kaveri—Sriraigam—Cola country— 
Arup&cala—Kafict—Kala-hasti-mandire--Kanake- 
mukhari (river) —Krsnaveni (river)— 
а. Tpingabhadra—Godavarl—Palicavatl 
Vindhy&cala—Sarayü— Gandaki— Krauficaparvata. 


Pavanaduta of Dhoyi 


Journey : Malaya range— Vijayapura: : 
Route : Malaya range—Pandya сошіту—Ташгарапі— 
Uragapura (Uraiyur)—Setubandha Ramesvara— 
Kaficipura—Kaveri—the mount Malayavat— 
Райсарѕагаѕ (lake)—Andhra country—Godavant— 

the city of Kalinga—Vindhya Pradesa— 
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Narmada —Yayatinagarl—Suhmadega—Triven; 
Vijayanagara (Bengal), the Capital of King 
Laksmanasena. 


HamsasandeSa of Vedantadesika 


Journey : Mount Malayavat—Lanka. 

Route : The mount Malayavat—Afjanadri (Venkatadri)— 
Kanakamukhari (tiver)—Tundirapradega— 
Satyavrataksetra—Kafici—Vega (tiver)— 
Hastisaila—Cola country—the white mountain 
(Svetasaila) Kaveri—Srirangam—Pandya 
country—Vrsabhadri—Tamraparni—the mount 
Malaya—the mount Suvela (on the shore or the 


middle of the ocean)—Lanka. 
Sukasandesa of Lakšmidasa 
Journey : Ramešvaram—Gunakapuram 
(Trikkanamatilakam). 


Route : Setubandha Ramešvaram—along the bank of the 
ocean—Tamraparni (river)—Manaiilur, the capital 
of the Pandya kings (Manalor)—Sahyaparvata— 
Kerala country—Syanandtra—(Trivandrum) 
Kulapuri—(capital of the Küpaka kings) 
Kolambadega (Quilon)—Vallabhagrama 
(Tiruvalla)—Bimbali—Sindhudvipa (the 
cantonment of Bimbali kings (Katalaturuttu) Phulla 
(river)—Subrahmanya mandira—Pasupatiksetra— 
Curni (Alwaye or Periyar) —Mahodayapuri 
(T iruvancikkulam), the capital of Kerala kings— 

nakapuri (Trikkanamatilakam). 
Kokilasandeéa of Uddanda 
Journey : Katicl—Jayantamangala. 

Route : Kafici Kampa river—Ksirasindhunadi (Palar)— 

Cola country—Bilvaksetra—Kaveri— 


HosaladeSa—Laksminarayana ura—Sahya 
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mountain—Kerala region—Vanmayi (river)— 
Purali (Kottayam) Sambaradega—Koladega— 
Kukkutakroda ] (Calicut) Prakasadega— 
(Vekkattunar)—Svetaranya (Triprangor)—Nila 
(river)—the region of Netranarayaniya 
Brahmanas—the Ranakhala region (Porkal)— 
Vrsapuri—Khalapuri (Tiruvancikkul) 
Sangamagrama (Iringalakkut)—Kurumbavana— 
Afijanakhalapuri (Tiruvancikkul)— Curni (river) — 
Jayantamangala (Cannamangala). 


Indudüta of Vinayavijayagani 


Journey : 
Route 


Yodhapura— Surat. 


: Yodhapura (Jodhpur)—the mount Suvarnagiri—the 


temples of Mahavira and Parávanatha—Jalandhara 
(Jalor)—(the city of) Rohini—the mount Arbuda 
(Mount Abu)—Acalaparvata—Jaina temple of king 
Kumarapala—Sindhupuram on the banks of the 
river Sarasvati—the river Sabhramati (Sabarmati) 
Rajadranga (Ahmedabad)—the city of Vatapadri 
(Baroda) —Narmada—Bhrgupura (Broach)—the 
river Tapi (Tapti)—Suryapura (Surat). 


Meghadüutasamasyalekha of Meghavijaya 


Journey : 


Route : Navyarangapuri (Aura 


Aurangabad—Dvipapuri (Div Bandor, Diu, 
Gujarat). 
ngabad)—the mount 
Devagiri—the city of Devagiri—the mount Solor— 
the mount Tungila—the river Tapi—Bhrgupura 
(Broach)—Narmada—the river Mahi—Siddha- 
&aila—Satruüjaya (a Jaina pilgrim centre)— 
Dvipapuri (Diu). 


Mayurasandesa of Udaya 


Journey : 


Route : 
CC-0. Prof. Satya 


Trivandrum—Kottayam. 
—Vi le at 

Trivandrum—along the ocean Visnu temp. 
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Varkala—Quilon—Ingudi country—the capital city 
of Kantiyur—a Kali temple and the Vallabha 
temple—the Manikantha temple—Vafculg 
(river)—Kottayam. 


KokasandeSa of Visnutrata 


Journey : Viharapuri to Kamarama. 
Route : Viharapuri—Varanü—the lake of Sundara—the 
capital city of Sacandra—the city of Santakara— 
Ramya (the river)—the region of Lokabhadra 
Siva—Ayodhya—Kamarama. 
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dhvastaprabalatamasa vasudevena baddhe. 

For instance Mayurasandesa, Kokilasandeáa etc. 


ütha (14% 
century) 110 
of Мерһайша 
verses; India 


. Kokasandesa, Uninilisandesa etc.. 

- Verses 1 and 2. 10 Verses 5 and 49.11. Verse 17. 
. Verse 6. 

- Verse 91. 14. Verse 89. 15. Verse 25. 

- Published in Sarhvat 2012 Ё 

- Some editions contain 10 
. X-41, 57 

- Itis only an imaginary name. 

. Verse 102, 103; 

- Verse 1 and 2; 

- yada yada hi dharmasya..... Gita; 
. Verse 

- Verse 20.1 

‚ Verse 21.1 

- Verse 22.1 

- Verse 23.1 

- Verse 24-30, 

- Verse 3, 31.1 

. Verse 35, 

. Verse 38. 

‚ Verse 40. 

‚ Verse 42. 


1 verses only. 
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For ages Indians have attached great importance to environment. 
There has been a family relationship of sorts between them and 
the flora and fauna around them. Sakuntala, the heroine of 
Kalidasa's immortal play the Abhijianasakuntala, had adopted 
a deer as her foster son whom she had brought up by offering a 
handful of black wild rice and nursed its wound by pouring Ingudi 
oil in its mouth when it got pierced with sharp blades of Kusa 
grass. It is this deer which clung to her and pulled her garment, 
atha ko’yam vasane me sajjate, when she was proceeding to her 
husband’s home: 

yasya tvaya vranaviropanam ingudinam 

tailam nyasicyata mukhe kusasucividdhel 

$yamakamustiparivardhitako jahati 

зо'уат na putrakrtakah padavim mrgas te’ Uy 

The family was not restricted only to living beings; it 

extended even to inanimate things like trees with all their six 
varieties, the shrubs, the creepers, the climbers the winding plants 
(valli), the bamboos (tvaksara) and the reeds, the straw, Pe zu 
and other plantations in this category (trnajaft). The Maha m Е 
finds great virtue in planting them. The trees are the sons, says 


the great work, for one who pint RAN P t e у se 
2 ees a 
ete,? and it is his bounden duty to 100 Ene «aj. They 


up, putravat paripalyas са putras te ts, the 
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demons, the celestial beings, the Gandharvas, the human beings— 
all depend upon them. With their flowers and fruits they Satisfy 
the humankind. One who gifts them, they liberate in this world 
and the world beyond. 

It is not only human beings who would adopt them as sons, 
even the gods would do so. 

In the conversation between Dilipa and lion in the 
Raghuvarisa the lion refers to a tree, the Devadaru, which had 
been adopted by Lord Siva as His son with Goddess Parvati 
Herself watering it: 


amum purah pasyasi devadarum 
putrikrto Sau vrsabhadhvajenat 
yo hemakumbhastananihsrtanam 
skandasya matuh payasara rasajnah* n 


When once a wild elephant while scratching its temple had 
rubbed it off its skin, Parvati was overpowered with grief much 
like the grief she had felt when her son Skanda was smitten all 
over with the missiles of the demons: 


kanduyamanena katam kadacid 
vanyadvipenonmathita tvag азуа! 
athainam adres tanaya Susoca 
Senanyam alidham ivasurastraih} n 


It is in India that mountains and rivers have been accorded 
the character of divinity. The Himalaya is devatatma here like 
the Ganga, the Godavari, the Kaveri. The rivers аге the means to 
salvation, moksadayikah, here. It is again here that trees and plants 


five amras (literally 
extended meaning has come to denote 
trees, does not go to hel]. The trees ar 


е: 
asvattha ekah picumarda eko 
dvau campakau trint ca Кеѕағапії 
saptatha tala navanarikelah 
Ti ai FH а = Bi i 
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The enumeration is according to the Tithitattva. According to the 
Varahapurana it is: 

asvattham ekam picumardain‘akam 

nyagrodham ekam daSa puspajatihi 

dve dve tatha dadimamatulinge 

paiicamravapi narakam па yati! n 


The nature of the amras as would be clear from the above differs, 
except for asvattha and picumarda, in both the texts. While in 
the Tithinirnaya they are asvattha, picumarda, one each, two 
campakas, three kesaras, seven talas (palm trees) and nine 
narikelas (coconut trees), in the Varahapurana they are a$vattha 
and picumarda, one each, one nyagrodha, ten puspajatis, and 
dadima (pomegranate) and matulinga, two each. The figure five, 
paiica, in the stanzas seems to be just indicatory, upalaksana. The 
number totals up, according to the first stanza to twenty three, 
according to the second one to seventeen. Anyway, what is 
significant here is the importance given to the plantation of the 
trees. Not to go to hell is the motivation mentioned here to prompt 
people, prarocana, to go in for this which should weigh with 
them. š 

After planting, the trees have to be nurtured by watering. For 
watering also there is the incentive, the prarocana , viz, satisfying 
the manes: amraš ca siktah pitaraš ca prinitah, you water the 
amras (trees) and satisfy the manes. Well, with ene stroke you 
achieve two goals: eka kriya dyarthakart prasiddha What better 
than this? 

It is also said that where there is grove of Tulasi plants, p 
repetition of the name of the Lord (Hari) and a Sat 9 
His devotees, the Lord (Hari) is present there e 5 

tulasikananari yatra hareh sankiri md ae 7 
tadbhaktasamavayas ca tatra sanninifo 


ilva and the plantain trees are 
Dio jene ол E ii fruits, the betel leaf and the 


sacred to Indians. So are the coco f 
E . Of the types ol grass 
arecanut which serve as offering to ee mats occupying the 
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pride of place in auspicious ceremonies. With so much holiness 
surrounding trees, plants, rivers, lakes, mountains, animals and 
birds it was unthinkable that Indians would countenance any 
damage to them. 

They were conscious that while they need environment, the 
environment too needs them. The respect for nature and the 
concept of environmental harmony have been woven in Indian 
psyche through scriptures, religious codes and mythology. The 
ancient Indians understood and underscored the interrelatedness 
of their own selves and the Mother Nature. This idea gets 
expressed in Sanskrit literature in a telling manner. For instance, 
the Mahabharata says that without a forest cover the tiger is slain, 
without a tiger the forest is felled. Hence a tiger should protect 
the forest and the forest should protect the tiger: 


nirvano vadhyate vyaghro nirvyaghram chidyate vanam! 
tasmad vyaghro vanam raksed vanam vyaghram ca palayeËll 
The entire approach of ancient Indians to environment was 
prompted by feeling of devotion, reverence, compassion and 
gratitude. This had helped them solve most of the environmental 
problems ina friendly manner, They wanted peace and harmony 
in every particle of environment as indicated by their plentiful 
prayers in that direction one of which, an oft-quoted one, from 
the Atharvaveda begs for peace on the earth, the mid-region, the 
waters, the herbs, the plants ард `ѕо on, peace and peace 
everywhere: om dyauh Santir antariksam Santih prthivi Santih 
apah Santih osadhayah šantip10. 
The ancient seers of India have been holistic in their approach 
to existence. They had realized early enough the interdependence 


and the cooperation necessary among the forces of human and 
non-human nature. 


s: = ei i EM d’s home did not sadden her friends and 
ather only. The female deer, 
too felt likewise: the peacocks and the creepers 
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udgalitadarbhakavala mrgyah parityaktanartana т 

apasrtapandupatra тийсапіу asrüniva latah i 
“The female deer vomitted the morsel of kuša grass, the peacocks 
gave up dancing. The creepers with yellow (withered) leaves 
appear as if shedding tears”. 

The same is the response of the natural surroundings when 
Dusyanta is overpowered with remorse for having repudiated 
Sakuntala for no reason disbelieving all her pleadings for being 
his wife: 


ayurah 1 


cutanam ciranirgatapi kalika badhnati na svam rajah 
satinaddham yad api sthitar kurabakari tat korakavasthayat 
kanthesu skhalitam gate ‘pi Sisire pumskokilanam rutam 
$апКе samharati smaro ‘pi cakitas tunardhakrstam šaramil2 

“The bud of the mango, though long since burst forth, does 
not form (develop) its pollen; the Aurabaka, although protruded, 
remains in the state of a bud; the cooing of the male-cuckoos 
falters in their throat, though winter has passed; meseems, even 
the God of Love puts back, in fear, his arrow half-drawn out of 
the quiver”. 

Just as a sad incident casts its shadow on the environment, 
in the same way happy one, even if yet to take place, Provides 
cheer to it. With the birth of Raghu the quarters get brightened, 
the holy fire receives the oblations with its flame turning to the 
tight and the pleasant breeze begins to blow: 


disah prasedur maruto vavuli sukha 
pradaksinarcir havir agnir adade 1 Е 
The same thing happened when Lord Buddha аррота! аа 
earth. As a matter of fact, the omens—good or bad, аге 


à а ; t and reflect. 
into the lives of the human beings which кыы the death of 


Whenever something bad is to happen to m itation of a calamity 
à great personality, the defeat in a battle огу о inda begin to 
€ entire atmosphere comes to portend E БА begin to howl, 
blow, the light of the sun goes dim, the DEP moaning, 
€ asses start baying, the owls begin to rature of all ages 
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is replete with such descriptions, the descriptions of bad omens 
the ghora nimittas or the viparitanimittas (cf. Gita, nimittanj on 
pasyami viparitani keSava)'*. 

In India the earth is accorded the status of mother. In the 
Prthivisukta of the Atharvaveda the Rsi proclaims that he is the 
son of the earth: mata bhumih putro’ham prthivyah. It is in India 
alone that forgiveness is begged of the earth for setting foot on 
it, the mother, the adored and the revered: 


samudrarasane devi parvatastanamanditei 
visnupatni namas tubhyam padaksepam ksamasva me^ 


The same kind of forgiveness is begged of a tree by a 
carpenter for felling and sawing it for the wood needed for 
fashioning doors and windows of a house: 


yantha bhutani vasanti tani 

balim grhitva vidhivat prayuktam! 
anyatra vasam parikalpayantu 
Ksamantu te cadya namo Stu tebhyah n! 


While referring to the earth it will not be out of. point to make 
a reference to an episode where it figures with environmental 
overtones. Once while King Prthu was on the throne the earth 
went to Brahma and complained to Him that the king was 
tormenting her. On being summoned, the king told the Lord that 
he was doing so because the earth was not yielding sufficient food 
for his subjects. In self-defence the earth said that it was SO 
because the subjects had far too much exploited her upper crust 
with the result that her productivity had declined. Brahma then 
asked the earth to assume the form of a cow and supply the milk 
(the remainder of it after the calf had sucked) to the subjects to 
hold on. This went on well for some time after which Prthu went 
to Brahma and told him that his subjects were feeling uneasy; 
they wanted shelter now. Brahma advised that they could dig into 
the earth for putting up pillars for building house but then the 
digging has to be done gently without hurting the earth too much. 


р also advised the earth to withstand the hurt caused to 
е ggin : : : 
E. DES E and pounding. The above episode exemplifies the 
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concern of the ancient Indians to soil erosion that is what the loss 
of the upper crust is, a fact to which the present-day agricultural 
experts and environmentalists are drawing pointed attention. 
Further, indiscriminate digging and pounding, and that too deep, 
is certain to cause upheaval in the ecolgy which could be 
detrimental to the natural state of the earth. 

There is an intimate connection of trees with human beings. 
The very idea of dohada, the desire of plants at budding time, 
owes itself to it. Certain trees like ASoka flower when kicked by 
young ladies, Bakula when sprinkled by mouthfuls of liquor by 
the same, the Karnikara when touched by them. The Sanskrit 
literature is full of references to such phenomena, the poets often 


‚ describing them in all théir vividness. Connected with the natural 


phenomena reflecting the mood of a human being is the fact that 
it is the natural phenomena that not unoften influence the mood 
of a human being. 

While speaking of colour it may not be out of place to 
mention that the coming together of the contrasting colours of 
black and white is taken in Indian tradition to have an impact in 
adding to the attractiveness, particularly in the case of women 
who have white complexion. Sanskrit literature is full of several 
instances of the same; Rama was dark, Sita was white; Kysna was 
dark, Radha was white. Pointing to the dark-complexioned 
Pandyan king the ruler of Uragapura in the South asa possible 
choice for Indumati the Vidarbha princess of white complexion, 
her friend Sunanda who was taking her from one ee 
other, says that should she choose him, their union could be i ° 
that of the cloud and the lightning: зайдаз laditioyadayor IEM ` 
Apiece with the above is the description of the coming xi > 
of the white waters of the Gañga and the dark ones of the Yamup 
at their confluence at Prayaga- — — f the 

The Indians accept this creation uem an ‘Tejas, 
Paficamahabhitas, the Five Great pie A ШНЕК Fori 
Grd жырта еу едш in them is necessary. 
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It was an ancient custom which some families still Observe 
to set aside five morsels, райсаргӣѕаѕ as offerings to 
Paficamahabhutas before partaking of food. These morsels would 
go to crows and other birds who would feast on them. The society 
would thus help these creatures with the necessary wherewithal 
to survive, they being as much an essential part of it as anything 
else. 

There has never been a systematic attempt to eliminate the 
birds of prey like eagles or vultures as at present. They are the 
nature's scavengers preying upon cremation or burial or just 
unclaimed bodies or the bodies of the mendicants which are 
outside the purview of cremation as per the custom for them and 
are just to be left as they are with no obsequies even in societies 
like those of the Hindus, the Jains, the Buddhists which otherwise, 
in the case of the laity, cremate them. There was a news item 
recently that the absence of these birds in some places had created 
a problem for the municipal authorities for the disposal of the 
dead bodies of the animals with the near total absence of these 
birds of prey. 5 

It is not sheer mythology that eagles like Jatayu and Sampati 
were friends of Dasaratha. The friendship between human 
beings and the most ferocious of animals and birds is not an 
impossibility. It is this friendship that would have prompted 
Jatayu, a grdhra, an eagle, to stake its life for the sake of Sita, 


by a belief prevalent among 
and nurtured by astrologers that 
and planets in the horoscopes of 


the basis of the belief, it di make it more malleable. Whatever 
Vom Save vera did help Sustainitherupkeepnofithesnon- 
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human creatures by impelling the humans to help them survive 
even with the selfish motive of helping themselves. This was an 
indirect and a very ingenious way of emphasizing 
interdependence; the non-human creatures helping the humans; 
in reducing the impact of their impending adversity and the 
humans responding to this by offering food. 

Life in India had been so intimately connected with nature, 
the flowers, the leaves, the trees, the birds, the animals that a large 
corpus of words have come to be connected with it. In them the 
natural phenomena serve as standards of comparison. Quite a few 
of the idioms and proverbs owe their origin to the association with 
them. It would be a subject for a Ph.D. or D.Litt. Thesis to gather 
such words and expressions from Sanskrit literarure to show as 
to how what human beings see and experience around them gets 
embossed on their psyche. 

Of the flowers the Indians were most familiar with and for 
which perhaps there was great fascination is lotus. Even though 
immersed in mud, panka, it remains unsoiled with it investing it 
with exceptional beauty and sacredness. It’s becoming symbolic 
of exceptional beauty and charm are indicative of good luck. It 
is accorded the special position of springing forth from the navel 
of Visnu. Serving as the seat or the pedestal for Laksmi, Lord 
Visnu holds it in one of His hands. So does Padmapani, one of 
the forms of the Lord Buddha. One of the sacred texts of the 
Buddhists goes by the name of Lotus ae 

For expressing the beauty, the charm, 
limbs of is Meo body like the eyes, the hands, the feet, e 
face it is lotus which is pressed into service. We кзы suc. 
expressions as netrakamala, ambujalocana, kamalalocana 


(ратуат patum icchami tvattal umalalocane), атаа pes 
caranakamala, padambuja, P ae perm of the blue lotus 
complexion finds its сашра а languor of the beloved is 


ilambujasyamalakomalalg nm of blooming and non-blooming 


compared to a lotus stalk in a S mlini na prabuddhari 
in a cloudy day: sabhre лы дык them often enough 
das uptam, Coming; ck to New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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expressed with reference to fish, mina, minakst or deer, harinàksi: 
haro ‘yam harinaksimam luthati stanamandale or the young one 
of the deer: mrgasavaksi or the lotus leaf, kamalapatraks;, 
padmapalasakst. The elegant gait is expressed through swan, 
hamsagati; the leisurely one through elephant: gajagamini. The 
melodious voice finds its parallel in the cooing of the cuckoo and 
dance through that of peacock. Looking back while moving on 
is simhavalokana. The overall view is vihangavalokana. For 
expressing the deeds of a halfwicked person, khala, mosquito is 
the example: sarvam khalasya caritam masakah karoti. It is a dog 
which is an example for one who demeans himself for a pittance 
and an elephant for one who shows his dignity in accepting the 
offer, bhumau nipatya vadanodara-darsanam ca $và pindadasya 
kurute gajapungavas tu dhiram vilokayati catusatai$ ca bhunkte. 

The word purigava, bull is not limited to depict excellence 
in human beings only. It is extended to cover even the animals. 
The part of the stanza quoted speaks of gajapungava, the 
elephant-bull to describe the best among the species. 

A Mahabharata stanza has a full horde of animals, birds and 
Teptiles to serve as examples for a king to mould his actions. He 
is advised to have an eye of an eagle, the stillness of a crane, the 
action of a dog, the push of a lion, the suspiciousness of a crow 
and in all equanimity act like a snake: 

grdhradrstih bakalinah Svacestah sirthavikramah! 
anudvignah kakasankr bhujangacaritari caret ii 

For highlighting the qualities of human beings it is the 
animals, birds and insects more often than not that come in handy 
to Sanskritists, A brave man or a man pre-eminent of a class is 
narasiriha or purusasimha (udyoginam purusasimham upaiti 

lasksmih) naravyaghra or narasardula (uttistha narasardula) 
man-tiger, a man with large feet is termed vyaghrapada. The 
excellence 18 expressed by different words for a bull: vrsa or 


‚ panditapungava, 
it and chicanery it is 
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baka, a crane which is pressed into service, that being taken to 
be the ultimate in cunning and craft, haitukan bakavrttins ca 
vanmatrenapi narcayet. Of the other birds dhvanksa or crow has 
become symbolic of a very greedy person, the type one would 
usually come across in a place of pilgrimage like the Pandas, 
ürthakaka, tirthadhvanksa. The buoyed up happy mind is the 
joyful peacock, the manomayura. Coming to the insects it is the 
bhramara, the bee (the word is so frequently used in Sanskrit that 
it has become the source of the origination of another word for 
bee, the dvirepha, the word bhramara having two rephas, r sounds 
in it) which steals the show. With some other words for it (the 
bee), bhrnga and cañcarika with kamala or abja it is used to 
express total devotion, dedication : padabjabhriga, 
сагапакатаіа-сайсатка. In still another word for it (the bee), 
madhukara, it is pressed into service to denote fickleness. And 
50 goes on the list endless. 

The animals, the birds, the reptiles and the insects have not 
only served to highlight the qualities of human beings, they have 
also served as the types to determine the rhythmic movement of 
their poetry. The best indicators for this are the very names of 
some of the metres, the Sardulalalita and the Sardulavikridita, the 
play of a tiger, Bhujangaprayata, the crawling of a snake, 
Bhramaravilasita, the hovering of a bee, Gajagati, the gait of an 
elephant, Mattamayura, the intoxicated peacock, Kalahamsa, the 
swan, Harini, the female deer, Harinapluta, the jumping ofa eid 

People in India in the very early period were conscious © 
maintaining environmental hygiene. The scriptures enjoin on one 
Dot to urinate or defecate or spit in water and for maintaining 
Social norm, not to have bath naked. "s 

Keeping the environment clean and not to Were е 
the message of the well-known episode of m E aired to 
Kaliya, the Kaliyadamana. People of Mathura е P olloting 
Krsna to report to him that the serpent u it unfit 
the Yamuna by discharging its venom ^in killing it. The episode 
T. use, the raison d” etra of the Iti ve the Yamuna from 
signifies nothing but an attempt to 5 
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A large proportion of Sanskrit words shows connec 
people with animals highlighting their intimate association with 
their form and figure, their manners, their habitation and so on, 
The cow being at the centre of most of their physical and Spiritual 
needs, the nourishing milk, yoghurt and ghee, the last one being 
the most important ingredient of material for a Sacrifice, more 
words are connected with the same. A window or a ventilator is 
gavaksa, literally the eye of a cow, so called because of its being 
of that shape. The grape because of its resemblace in shape with 
the teats of a cow gets the name gostant. For an assembly or a 
get-together the word is gosthi, literally the place where the cows 
gather (a cow-pen), the sense getting transformed from the special 
to the general one of a gathering of human beings. Gomukha, a 
kind of musical instrument is so called because of its shape of 
the mouth of a cow, goruta is a measure of distance equal to two 
krosas, literally the sound (bleating) of a cow. Since it could be 
. heard from a long distance, it has come to signify that distance 
itself. 

A large corpus of nyayas or illustrations in support of Sastric 
principles are based on the behaviour of animals or birds like the 
aviravika nyaya, one sheep following the other blindly (even if 
it were merely a coincidence that the first sheep took to a 
particular track), khalekapotanyaya, the pigeons flocking to the 
place of the spread out grains, andhacatakanyaya the blind man 
catching a sparrow, ghunaksaranyaya, a chance or a fortuitous 
occurrence (the words or letters appearing on a leaf incised by 
the insect ghuna); kadambagolakanyaya, the kadamba buds 
appearing simultaneously, a simultaneous rise or action; 
kakataltyanyaya, a chance or an accidental occurrence as would 
happen if the palm fruit falls with a crow sitting on the tree and 
breaks the head of the Wayfarer resting under it; 
kakadantagavesananyaya, a useless or unprofitable act like the 
searching after the teeth of a crow: visakrminyaya, the worms bred 
ш poison, a state of things which though fatal to others is not 50 
to those who are bred in it, visavrksanyaya the maxim of the 
poisonous tree, planted by oneself not deserving of severing, used 
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to denote the idea of not causing harm or hurt to a person, even 
though harmful, if one has himself brought him up and © оп. 

There has been so much of interaction between an Indian man 
and his environment that both have become intertwined with each 
other. The Sanskrit vocabulary is a testimony to it. It embodies 
the entire gamut of Indian mental make-up. Just a peep into it 
the present study seeks to attempt. 
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IX 


Contribution of Muslims to Sanskrit 








In Medieval Period 


The Hindu sciences were known to the Arabs before the 
advent of Islam. Indian drugs and spices were imported into 
Arabia in large quantities and the Quraish of Mecca handled this 
trade and came into frequent contact with India. Al-Haritha, an 
Arab physician and a contemporary of the Prophet, travelled to 
India where he probably studied Ayurveda. The Sanskrit language 
was probably properly introduced to the Muslim world when the 
Caliphate was transferred from Damascus to Baghdad in the 
second quarter of the Hijra (750 A.D.) and the Abbasids came to 
power. The well-known book on Astronomy, the Suryasiddhanta, 
was translated from Sanskrit into Arabic by the command of the 
Caliph al-Mansur. Ibrahim al-Fazari and Yaqub B. Tariq did the 
translation with the help of a Pandit whose name is not preserved. 
During the same period a large number of Sanskrit medical works 
were translated into Arabic. The most important among them was 
the Book of Shanag (Canakya). The Arabs were greatly influenced 
by this book and by the ideas of Indians on toxicology. Jahiz Ibn 
Abi Usaybiyah and Ibn al-Nadim have given the names of a large 
number of Hindu scholars who were teaching Sanskrit to the 
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Arabs and helping Muslim scholars in translating Sanskrit works 
into Arabic. —— i 

The association of Muslims begun under Caliph al-Mansur 
reached its zenith under Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni whose armies 
carried away al-Biruni from Kharzim to Ghazni in 1018 A.D. A 
profound scholar of Greek, Roman and the ancient Iranian 
sciences, Abu Raihan B. Ahmad al-Biruni was the first Muslim 
scientist who came to India in the vanguard of Mahmud’s armies 
and who stayed on in the country to study Indian sciences and 
Hindu wisdom. 

Al-Biruni not only learnt Sanskrit anc read Hindu classics, 

such as the Puranas and the Bhagavadgita, but also studied Hindu 
astronomy, mathematics, chronology, mathematical geography, 
physics, chemistry and minerology. After this preparation he 
wrote his monumental history Tahqiq Ma Lil Hind. 
. Al-Biruni translated not only Pataüjali's Yogasutras, 
Isvarakrsna’s Samkhyakarika and Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita 
and Laghujataka into Arabic, but also translated Euclid’s 
Elements and Ptolemy’s Almagest into Sanskrit. During Sultanate 
period Amir Khusrau continued the great tradition of al-Biruni. 
During the same period Abdul Aziz Shams Lahauri translated the 
Brhatsarihita. Another Muslim scholar whose name has been lost 
translated the Amrtakunda into. Persian under the command of 
Alauddin Khilji. rat 4 

One of the oldest languages of the world, Sanskrit has grown 
and developed in India over the past thousands of years. Its 
literature consists of some of the finest specimens of human 


Creation. It has been enriched by people of different cultural and 


ethnic Broups, different religious and social backgrounds, e 
linguistic and speech habits. It is Indian in the true S amd 
term, not possible to be associated with any particular e to be 
E oup of people. Still in popular notion " iege come 

Ociated with the Hindus just as Persian ae this erroneous 


to be associated with the Muslims. It is to rë : 
а ^ i tion, 
notion, arisen in all probability from lack of adequate informa 
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It may in passing be pointed out here that there is а basic 
difference between the condition of Sanskrit and that of Persian/ 
Urdu. The latter have been after the introduction of Islam in India 
for almost a thousand years the languages of the Muslim rulers 
enjoying the privilege of being the languages of State. If the 
Hindus took to them, they did so in all probability for gaining an 
access to the ruling class with all its attendant advantages. Again, 
these two languages, Persian and Urdu, were spoken at least by 
an important section. There was no such outward advantage with 
Sanskrit. If in spite of this, non-Hindus, the Muslims in particular, 
patronized it, studied it and interpreted its vast literary wealth, 
they did so for the mere love of it. They were probably so deeply 
impressed with its charm, its sweetness, its rhythm and its 
richness that they thought to drink deep at its fountain-head, either 
directly or through translations. 

It has been the special characteristic of the country that two 
parallel planes have continued to exist in it side by side. While 
on the actual plane it has accepted distinctions of caste and creed, 
on the intellectual plane it has discarded them, resulting in its 
development, in spite of a multiplicity of castes and creeds in it, 
as a haven of peaceful co-existence. There has as a consequence 
been a good deal of give and take between castes and castes and 
communities and communities, The quest of knowledge for the 
realization of the Supreme has been common to all the inhabitants 
of this ancient land. Any pious person or a spiritual leader would 
find adherents in it from all communities—Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians. It was in this country that Andal, a woman of low caste 
could win the veneration of the Alwars in the South. It was in 

this country again that the work of Pariahs like Thirupam could 
Secure recognition from such stalwarts as Ramanuja. The religious 
leaders who influenced large sections of society in their times like 
Caitanya of Bengal, Saükaradeva of Assam, Tukaram of 
Maharashtra, Nanak of Punjab, to mention only a few, did not 
believe in the distinctions of caste and community and had among 
their adherents both Hindus and Muslims. As a more telling 


instance of this could be mentioned Ramananda who had 
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Ravidasa а shoe-maker, Kabir a Mohammedan weaver and Senā, 
a barber, among his disciples. Communal harmony was therefore 
ingrained in the very thinking of the country which had evolved 
itself along higher paths over the centuries. That is why the two 
principal communities in it, though maintaining their separate 
identity and following their separate religious practices, have 
achieved a kind of fusion that defies all description. Hindus visit 
Muslim saints and their Dargahs and offer prayers. The Muslim 
saint Saiyad Ali-al Hujwiri is as much honoured by the Muslims 
as the Hindus. The same can be said of the disciples of Muinuddin 
Chishti and many others. It is again because of this that the 
Hussaini Brahmins of Rajasthan are found following 
Mohammedan practices, though adhering at the same time to 
Hindu rituals and customs. It.is again due to this that the Imam 
Shahi sect of the Muslims is seen following the authority of the 
Atharvaveda and of Niskalanka. And it is due to this again that 
most of the Sufi saints like Nizamuddin Aulia, Fariduddin 
Shakarganj, Shah Inayat Shah Kalandar were initiated by Hindu 
spiritual leaders. 

With such give and take among the Hindus and Muslims it 
was but natural for them to feel attracted towards the languages 
and the literatures of each other. 

In the medieval period arts and letters flourished under the 
patronage of rulers. If royal or official patronage had not been 
available to Sanskrit it would not have flourished to the extent 1t 
did. Many of the rulers of the period, especially the Mughals, and 
some of the high officials working under them extended their 
patronage to it. Of the Sanskrit writers patronized by them could 
be mentioned Bhanukara, Akabariya Kalidasa, Pundarika Vitthala, 
Gangadhara, Krsna, Rudrakavi, Jagannatha Pandita- 
raja, Vedangaraya, Amrtadatta, Harinarayana Misra, Vamésidhara, 
Laksmipati and so on. 

сы. or Bhanudatta enjoyed the patronage of emperor 


Sher Shah whom he eulogizes in one of his verses. 
He also eulogizes Nizam Shah, identified with Burhan Shah 
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was the author of eight works two of which are commentaries 
on his own writings. 

One of the greatest of the poets of the 16th Century A.D. 
Akabariya Kalidasa, as his very name shows, was indebted to 
Akbar for his patronage to him, which had probably prompted 
him to go in for this peculiar name which was his pseudonym, 
his original name being Govindabhatta. In his quite a few verses 
preserved in the anthologies he speaks of a number of kings of 
his time such as Ramacandra of Rewa, who sent Tansen to 
Akbar's court, a king of Gurjara, Gurjarendra, King Jallala, a 
Vaghela king and one Dalapati. 

Emperor Akbar was a great lover of literature and a number 
of Sanskrit poets, scholars and men of letters enjoyed his 
patronage. Bhanucandra and his disciple Siddhacandra wrote an 
exhaustive commentary on the Kadambar:i. Bhanucandra, as he 
himself says in the prefatory verses, was Akbar's favourite: 
akabbaraksmapatidattamanah. 

Ramacandra wrote Ramavinoda an astronomical work in 
Sanskrit for Ramadasa Bhupala, a minister of Akbar, which gives 
his (Akbar's) full genealogy. His brother Nilakantha wrote 
Todarananda, a work on Civil Law, Astronomy and Medicine for 
Todarmal, one of Akbar’s ministers. 

Behari Krishna Das wrote a work Parasiprakasa which, as 
the author himself states, was composed for the pleasure of Akbar: 
akabaranrparucyartham, so were composed the work Nitisara 
and Nartananirnaya on music, dancing and so on by Gangadhara 
and Pundarika Vitthala respectively. 

As was Akbar so were his son Jehangir and grandson Shah 
Jehan. In the former’s reign a scholar Srikrsna in whom he placed 
great confidence wrote Bijanavankura, a commentary ОЛ 
Bhaskaracarya’s Algebra and a poet Rudrakavi wrote three works, 
the Kirtisamullasa, and the Danashahcarita on emperor Jehangir, 


on the emperor's son prince Khurram and Akbar's son prince 


Danyal. In the latter’s reign there flourished a number of Sanskrit 


poets and scholars, the most prominent of them being Panditaraja 
Фарада (ралу: wrote; таии ефіру Sa Bypttiopigsa the 
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patronage: dilltvallabhapanipallavatale пат navinam vayah, 
having been invited to his court when his fame had spread with 
the defeat by him of a Jaipurian Kazi at the disquisition 
concerning Islam. In a verse ascribed to him he praises the 
munificence of the lord of Delhi or the emperor. According to 
him it is either the lord of Delhi or the Lord of the universe who 
can fulfil people’s desires: 


dilli$varo уй jagadisvaro va manorathan purayitum samarthah. 


Of the gifts by other kings, he says: (They are too tiny), they can 
procure for us a vegetable or a pinch of salt in a meal: 
anyair nrpalaih paridtyamanam Sakaya va syal lavanaya va 
syat. 

According to a tradition he married a Muslim girl, Lavaügi. 
He enjoyed Shah Jehan’s patronage in full. It was he who 
conferred on him the title of Panditaraja for his Asafavilasa, a 
work written by him in praise of Nawab Asaf Khan, brother of 
Nur Jehan and the minister of Shah Jehan: sarvabhauma- 
$risahajahan-prasadadhigatapanditarajapadavivirajitena... Heis 
said to have left Delhi after the death of Dara Shikoh whom he 
greatly admired for his learning. Ç 

Among other writers of Shah Jehan’s reign mention may be 
made of Muniévara who wrote the Siddhantasarvabhauma also 
called Siddhantatattvartha, a versified compendium of theoretical 
astronomy, Nisrsiarthaduti, a commentary оп the well-known 
mathematical work the Lilavaf and Marici, а commentary on the 
Ganitadhyaya and the Goladhyaya of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta- 
siromani besides a small work, the Patisara; Bhagavatisvamin 
who wrote Kavyavritiprabhodha a treatise on metres used a 
Kavyas; Nityananda who wrote two works on EE de = 
Sarvasiddhantaraja and Siddhantasindhu, the latter at the ins 


of Asaf Khan, the minister of Shab Jehan: so уат крас 
vibhati sakalan varnasraman palayan tasya preranaya; 
t astronomical and religious 
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treatises, the more prominent of them being the Parasipraka$a, 
dealing with the methods of conversion of the Hindu dates into 
Mohammedan and vice versa and Arabic and Persian names of 
the week, the months, the plants, the constellations and so on, 
which he wrote to please the emperor and gain his favour: 
Srimacchahajahanmahendraparamapritiprasadaptaye 
Harinarayana Misra no work of whom has come down to us 
except the two verses in the anthologies in one of which he praises 
his patron, the emperor Shah Jehan. It is interesting to note that 
it was not only the emperor who patronised Sanskrit scholars, his 
queen Mumtaz Mahal too did the same. Varhgidhara Mišra, a 
Sanskrit poet of note, enjoyed her patronage. The anthology, the 
Padyamrtatarangini records a verse by him. There appears to 
have been a rivalry between the two great contemporaries 
Panditaraja Jagannatha who enjoyed the favour of the emperor 
and Vamsidhara Misra who enjoyed the favour of the queen. The 
said anthology has a verse by the Panditaraja too. Both the poets 
through a verse each are interpreted to have a dig at each other. 
The Panditaraja says that he does not find an elephant 


anywhere near him, not to speak of a lion, on whom he could 
show his prowess: 


digante Sruyante madamalinagandah karatinah 
karinyah karunyaspadam asamasilah khalu mrgahi 
idanim loke ‘sminn anupamasikhanari punar ауат 
nakhanari pandityara prakatayatu kasmin mrgapatihil 
“The elephants with their temples soiled with ichor, it is 
heard, are at the end of the quarters, the she-elephants are an 
object of pity, the deer are no match in bearing. On what now in 


the world is the lion to show the skill of its claws with matchless 
Tays of light?” 


Vamisidhara Misra 


IOWESS: n iva’s 
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bull, (meaning Panditaraja Jagannatha who enjoys Shah Jehan's 
favour, Siva being taken as symbolic of him) for that is a bull 
after all: 
dinnagah pratipedire prathamato jatyaiva Jetavyatari 
sambhavyasphutavikramo ‘tha vrsabho gaur eva gauripatehi 
vikranter nikasam karotu katamar nama trilokitale 
kanthekalakutumbinikarunaya siktah sa kanthiravahu 


“The quarter elephants being in the species that they are 
accepted that they were conquerable, the bull of Siva which could 
be supposed to have visible valour is (after all) a bull, To what 
should a lion drenched with the mercy of the consort of Siva (= 
Parvati) is to turn to serve as touchstone to its valour?” 

Not only the Mughals, other Muslim rulers or noblemen or 
officers too extended partronage to Sanskrit scholars and writers 
of their time. 

King Shahabuddin, in all probability a ruler of Kashmir, had 
in Amrtadatta a court poet in Sanskrit who recorded the fact of 
the despatch of a message by him (Shahabuddin) to one Mir 
asking him to desist from invading Kashmir. 

King Burhan Shah of the Faruqui dynasty which ruled 
between 1320-1600 A.D. at Anandavalli at Khandesh had in 
Pundarika Vitthala, a writer of repute, who concentrated on 
writing on music in Sanskrit at his court. Vitthala later shifted to 
the court of Madhava Singh of the Kacchapa dynasty at whose 
instance he composed the well-known work on music the 
Каватайјагї. He was also a favourite of Akbar, the Great. 

Shayesta Khan, Aurangzeb’s maternal uncle and general had 
in Caturbhuja, a poet and a rhetorician like Panditaraja 
Jagannatha. He composed the poem Rasakalpadruma in 
glorification of his patron. А Е 

Laksmipati, a Е of the 17% cen. A.D., flourished ators 
the reign of Aurangzeb’s son Muhammed Shah the life-story M 
whose minister Abdullah he poetizes in his work, the 
Abdullacarita. 

There ie ad old work called Udbhatasagara (of EET 
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an anonymous Hindu poet as should be evident from the 
expression of disgust by invoking Lord Siva where the lack of 
devoutness among both Hindus and Muslims is decried: 


na sandhyam sandhatte na niyamitanamajan prakurute 
na và mauijibandham kalayati na và sunnatavidhim i 
na rojam janite vratam api harer naiva kurute 

na kasi такка va Siva Siva na hindur na yavanah и 


“Does not perform morning, noon and evening prayers, nor 
Namaz, does not wear girdle nor has undergone Sunnat; has no 
idea of Roza; does not go in for the austerities going with Hari; 
there is no Kasi for him nor Mecca; he is neither a Hindu nor a 
Muslim". 

The Muslim rulers and the noblemen not only extended 
patronage to Sanskrit by admitting Sanskrit poets and writers of 
eminence to their courts, providing them with all incentive and 
encouragement by honouring them and giving them help, 
financial or otherwise, to enable them to carry on their literary 
activities unhampered, they also extended patronage to Sanskrit 
by arranging for the translations of the classics into it. They were 
actuated herein by the desire to make this vast wealth of 
knowledge available to their co-religionists who had to have a 
thorough acquaintance with Sanskrit before they could execute 
their assignments. It is through their efforts that the translations 
into Persian of such works as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavata-purana and so on were undertaken and brought 
successfully to completion. It is interesting to note that at the 
intance of Akbar the translation into Persian of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata was undertaken. The Ramayana was translated 
again during Jahangir's reign by Mulla Sadullah Masih. Sadullah 
spent twelve years in Varanasi studying Sanskrit. 

It was Akbar’s great grandson, the learned prince Dara 
Shikoh, who carried out the translation into Persian of the 
Upanisads under the title-Sirr-ul-Akbar. He also translated the 

Yogavasistha into Persian. Among his original compositions may 
be mentioned the Samudrasargama on the technical terms of 


Hindu pantheism and Sufi phraseology and Mukalamah-i Raba 
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Lal Das, a dialogue between himself and Baba Lal Das in the 
course of which he dealt with the ideals of Hinduism. An 
interesting fact that bears reproduction here is that a condensed 
version of the Mahabharata under the title Razmnamah, Book of 
War, was prepared under orders of Akbar. It was richly decorated 
with pictures. For its manuscript alone Akbar spent an amount 
equal to some 40,000 dollars. Abul Fazl contributed the preface 
to it and its copies were distributed under royal orders to nobles. 
Among other notable translations of Sanskrit works into Persian, 
under orders of Muslim kings, mention may be made of the 
Atharvaveda first by a converted Mohammedan of the South 
Abdul Quadir who could not complete it and later by Haji Ibrahim 
Sarhindi; the mathematical work, the Zilavati, by Faizi; the 
astronomical work, the Karnabharana, under the title Gurrat-i- 
viz-Zijat by al-Biruni; the astronomical work Tajaka by 
Muquammal Khan Gujarati; the historical work, the Rajatarangint 
by Maulana Imamuddin; the Harivamsa by Nasarulla Mustafa; 
the Paficatantra under the title Kalilah Damnah by Maulana 
Hussain Waiz. An easier adaptation of the last was also attempted 
under the title Ayar Danish. The Naladamayanti story was 
rendered into Persian under the title Naldaman. The 
Dvatrimsatputtalikasimhasana was translated into Persian by 
Abdul Quadir with the help of a learned Pandit under the title 
Khirad Afza-Namah. The Gangadhara and the Mahesamahananda 
were translated under the general supervision of Abul Fazl. 
Aurangzeb according to popular perception was opposed to 
music but it was during his reign that excellent aioe 
translations of two scholarly works on music were prepared. 
к = hile Mirza Rawshan 
Fagirullah translated the Ragadarpana W AA 
Zamir translated the Sarigitaparijata. Mirza Бакии ine A (The 
a book on Hindu literature and sciences titled Tuhfatu 
Gift of India).  ' : ed two 
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When Nadir Shah left India after looting and plunder he took 
with him not only jewels, gold and silver but also a hundred and 
thirty writers. 

The first Bengali translation of the Mahabharata was carried 
out under the orders of the Bengal ruler Nasir Shah (1282-1325 
A.D.) to whom the well-known poet Vidyapati dedicates one of 
his Padas. Similarly, emperor Hussain Shah was responsible for 
providing inspiraton for the translation into Bengali of the 
Bhagavata-purana. His general Paragal Khan was equally devoted 
to Sanskrit learning. It was under his orders that Kavindra 
Parameégvara translated the Mahabharata upto the Striparvan 
which was listened to every evening by himself and by the 
congregation of his courtiers in his palace. His son Chuti Khan 
encouraged &rikaranandin to undertake a translation of the 
ASvamedhikaparvan of the Mahabharata which he successfully 
brought to completion. 

The Muslims were not only great patrons of Sanskrit learning, 
they, at least some of them, were good writers as well in the 
language. A few verses of Shayesta Khan, the maternal uncle of 
Aurangzeb, are found in a manuscript of Caturbhuja’s 
Rasakalpadruma which is preserved in Alwar Maharaja’s 
Manuscript Library. 

A more important Muslim composer in Sanskrit, however, 
is Nawab Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khana, the noted literateur and 
the occupant of the highest post of Vakil under Akbar. He wrote 
nine works apart from preparing the Persian translation of the 
Tuzk-i-Babari, the autobiography of Babar in Turkish: 

(i) The Dohavali 

Gü) The Nagara-Sobha, a collection of 172 Dohas 

(iii) The Barve Nayikabheda 

(iv) The Barve 

(v) The Madanastaka 

(vi) The Phutakar pada 

(vii) The Srigarasoratha 

(viii) The Rahima-kavya and 
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Of these v, viii. and ix are in a mixed style, ac ineli 
Sanskrit and Persian/Arabic or Braj/Awadhi peers 
When the Mohammedans came to India from Arab lands and 
Iran they brought with them their languages, Arabic and Persian. 
For centuries these served as official languages. Later, due to local 
environments a local language with a preponderance of Arabic 
and Persian words under the name of Urdu came to replace them. 
Even while Arabic and Persian were the official languages of the 
Muslims, the local nobility continued to use Braj and Awadhi. 
Literary composition was predominantly carried out in them. 
Their beauty and grace attracted the Muslims too. They also took . 
to them for their works. Sanskrit, though nowhere in the picture 
at the official or the popular level was by virtue of the vast fund 
of literature always on the side-lines. It could furnish to the 
literateurs of the period thoughts and images which they could 
incorporate in their works in their own media. A study of it was, 
therefore, considered useful for a high-quality literary production. 
It was this usefulness which prompted many a Muslim and Hindu 
writer of the medieval ages to take to its study. Creative writers, 
at least some of them, were attracted by its charm, its thythm, 
its cadence, its richness. They started trying their hand at it. 
Alongwith it they continued with their own language, Urdu/ 
Persian or Braj/Awadhi. Their writings, therefore, came to appear 
in all the three languages Persian/Urdu, Braj/Awadhi and Pu 
Sometimes they would write exclusively in Persian/Urdu or Braj 
Awadhi or Sanskrit. The readers of the contemporary period could 
understand all of them. It created no difficulty if any one of them 
or all of them or any two of them were adopted in a e 
It would also prove the proficiency and the skill of the a Кп 
in different languages. This resulted in the eed is ins 
medieval ages of a literary style called the Maniprava = eur 
one line in a couplet would be in Sanskrit and the other n dl 
Urdu or one line in Braj/Awadhi and the other ш Pd 
The metre in each case would invariably be pedem with 
Further, Persian or Arabic words would figure Ament 


Sanskrit suffixes. The earliest example of this is 


трап, as for example: 
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(1) sa naro gostanim tyaktva karoti gostabhaksanam 
(2) yatas tato maya ‘nuktva jaharam tyajyate vapuh 
(3) vajiresu ca yositsu dusmam yair vidhiyate 
(4) phramosi na vidhatavya baradastam vidhiyatàm 
The above style has been followed as stated earlier in three 
of his works by Khan-i-Khana too. In a pure Sanskrit verse in 
the beginning of his Khetakautuka he says that he is following 
in the footsteps of earlier writers who composed their works with 
an admixture of Persian vocabulary: 
pharasiyapadamisritagranthah khalu panditaih krtah purvaiht 
samprapya tatpadapatham karavani khetakautukam padyaihi 
A verse from each of the three works of Khan-i-Khana where 
he employs the mixed style would suffice to give one an idea of 
it. ^ 
From the Khetakautuka: 
avvalakhane yada rasah khismanakas ca kahilah! 
manujah svarthakarta syad bhaved bero tu jahilah 
“If Rahu were to be in the Janmalagna, a person would remain 


unhappy, would be indolent, ugly, selfish, needlessly hostile and 
foolish." 


From the Rahima-kavya: 


ekasmin divasavasanasamaye main tha khada baga men 
kacit tatra kurangabalanayana еш todati thi khadit 
tam drstva navayauvanam Sasimukhim main moha men ja pada 
no jivami vina tvaya Srnu priye tu уйга kaise milen 
“One evening I went to a garden when a damsel with eyes 
like those of the young one of a deer was picking up flowers. 
When I spotted that young lady with a moonlike face I lost my 


consciousness. О my darling, listen, I can’t live without you. How 
can I, O loved one, have you?” 


From the Madanastaka: 


vigataghananisithe canda ki rošanar 
saghanaghananikunje kanha vamst Бајап 
sutapatigatanidrah svamiyan choda bhagm 
madana sirasi bhityah Куй bala ana lagi! 
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“The moon was shining in the cloudless midnight. Krsna played 
on the flute in a thick bower. The Gopis woke up and ran leaving 
their husbands and sons. O Cupid, what a great problem set on 
the head?” 

Khan-i-Khana has not invariably followed the mixed style, 
he has written in pure Sanskrit also often times. A few of his 
Sanskrit verses are marked with intense spirituality and can 
easily steal the palm over similar compositions of the 
Vaisnava saint-poets, e.g., 

ahalya pasanah prakrtipasur asit kapicamur 

guho 'bhuc candalas tritayam api nitam nijapadami 
aham cittena$ma pasur api tavarccadikarane 
kriyabhis candalo raghuvara na mam uddharasi іти 


“Ahalya was a stone. The army of monkeys was animal by nature. 
Guha was Candala. All of those three were taken by you to your 
abode. I am a stone in mind, an animal in offering you worship 
etc., and Candala in actions. О Rama why don’t you then come 
to my rescue?” 

In the same strain is another verse of his that has gained wide 
currency in Sanskrit circles because of bringing out the absolute 
devotee in him to the point of total absorption of his thoughts in 
his Lord. In this he offers his own mind to the Lord, He being 
without it in Radha having taken it away: 

ratnakaro ‘sti sadanam grhini ca padma 

kim deyam asti bhavate jagadisvarayal 
Radhagrhitamanase 'manase ca tubhyam £ 
dattam maya nijamanas tad idam grhanall 

“The ocean, the repository of jewels, is thy abode. Padma 
(Laksmi, the Goddess of Fortune) is thy wife. What is that which 
can be offered to thee, the Lord of the Universe? To thee who 
has lost His mind in Radha having carried it away I offer my own 
Mind. Pray thou accept it”. : 

Tradition has it Mat once Jagannatha Trisuli, a poet friend of 
Khan-i-Khana recited to him a couplet composed by him: 

prapya calan adhikaran Satrusu mitresu bandhuvargesu! 
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“If by getting into office, which is impermanent, one did not harm 
the enemies, or favour the friends, or honour the relations, what 
has one done?” 

Khan-i-Khana quietly listened to it, changed only the Matra 
in the first syllable in the second hemistich and recited it back: 

nopakrtam nopakrtam nopakrtam kim krtam tenan 

What greatness! Even in the case of the enemies it should not be 
apakrtam, harm. It should be upakrtam, favour. 

Khan-i-Khana also introduced the style of himself rendering 

(i some of his own verses 

(ii) or those of earlier authors in Braj. 
An instance of i is: 

Sanskrit original: 


acyutacaranatarangini Sasisekharamaulimalatimalet 
mama tanuvitaranasamaye harata deya na me haritai 
Braj rendering: 
acyutacaranatarangini Sivasira malatimalat 
hari na banayo surasari kjo indava bhalau 
An instance of ii is: 
Sanskrit original: 
yacana hi purusasya mahattvam 
nasayaty akhilam eva tatha hit 
sadya eva bhagavan api visnur 
vamano bhavati yacitum icchanti 
"Supplication takes away from a person his entire dignity. 


Intending to beg even the Lord turns dwarf in an instant”. 
Braj rendering: 
rahimana yacakata gahe bade chota hvai jatai 
narayana hu ko bhayo bavana angura gatall 


“O Rahim, taking to begging even a big man tums small. 


rates Narayana (Visnu) came to have a body measuring fifty-two 
gers”. : 
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Among other Muslims who could originally compose in 
Sanskrit mention may be made of Aurangzeb’s half-brother the 
learned Dara Shikoh. The late Р.К. Gode of Poona had discovered 
a Ms. dated 1708 A.D. of the Mughal Prince’s Sanskrit 
composition, the Samudrasangama wherein are pointed out the 
common features of Hinduism and Islam. Since with the same 
theme the prince had written the work Majmul Bahrain (=the 
confluence of the two oceans) in Persian, it is difficult to say as 
to whether the Sanskrit work is merely a translation by the prince 
or by some Pandit of his Persian work. More important than the 
above work, however, is a letter written in Sanskrit by the prince 
which was published in 1940 in the Brahmavidya, the Adyar 
Library Bulletin. This shows the unusual command of the prince 
over Sanskrit which he handles almost in the style of Bana: 

svasti $rimadvaidyanathapadyarajahprapadyamanagamya- 
punyasamasadyasattamadyaprasadyasammadyanigadya- 
kavikadambavrndarakadhipabhivadyanirantarasvadyasudha- 
samvadyasamvitsarivedyanavadyahrdyagadyapadyavi- 
i dhanavaisadyasalisarvavidyapradyotanoddyotasadyah- 
khadyotikrtanindyavandyavadindravrndegu n4 

After Dara Shikoh, the great name among Muslim creative 
writers of Sanskrit is that of saint Akbar Shah who adorned the 
court of Nawab Tana Shah of the Qutb Shahi dynasty of 
Golcunda. Akbar Shah is also known as Kalimullah Hussain or 
simply as Bade Sahib. He is famous because of his very valuable 
work in Sanskrit the Syrigaramaiijart.’ In this the devout Muslim 
Starts with paying respects to Hindu divinities and his preceptor, 
the Guru: 

gurum ganapatim durgam vatukam sivam acyutam! 
brahmanari girija, laksmir vagi vande vibhutayel! 


“J offer salutations to Guru, (preceptor), Ganapati (Ganesa), 


Durga, Vatuka, Siva, Acyuta, Brahma and Sarasvati”. ) 
Akbar Shah or Bade Sahib was born, as he informs us in the 

Introduction to his work, in the family of Saint Gesu Daraz who 

lived between 1321-1422 A.D. and who came to the Deccan 


during the, time of Feroz Ahmed 1* of Bahamani. 
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The Srigaramaiijari like the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, is a 
work on Erotics. The author deals with the subject in a scientific 
and authoritative manner. He says that one of the special features 
of his work is the description of the varieties of women called 
Padmini, etc. which the earlier works quoted by him had not dealt 
with. He deals with the varieties of the Nayikas on the basis of 
the different kinds of moods and reactions in love and also 
classifies them by Gunas. As regards the Nayakas he mentions 
four types, Bhadra, Datta, Kumara and Paficala. The 
corresponding Nayika types are Hastini Citrini, Sankhini and 
Padmini. The Śrgāramañjarī elucidates some unknown facts іп 
Nayaka-Nayika relationship, gives more precise illustrations than 
those in the earlier treatises and wherever necessary abridges-the 
treatment of the subject. The author’s high conception of love 
with which he makes his definition of the Sviya, Parakiya and the 
Samanya accord, is praiseworthy. Love, according to him, is only 
one indivisible object whether it is Sviya or Parakiya. It is to him 
an act of God: daivayoga eva karanam. 

Well-known scholars like Stein? have said that for a time 
Sanskrit was adopted as an official language by some of the 
Mohammedan rulers of Kashmir. Sanskrit inscriptions have been 
found on a number of Mohammedan tombs there. One of them 
on a tomb in the cemetery of Baha’uddin Sahib at Srinagar bears 
a date corresponding to A.D. 1484. 

A stone inscription of Dhurail in the District of Dinajpur, 
West Bengal, of 1455, Saka Era records the construction of a 
bridge by one Faras Khan, Minister of Ministers in the reign of 
Muhammed Shah? 

While talking of the inscriptions mention needs to be made 
of the one on the silver coins of Sultan Mahmud, Hijri 418 (1018 
A.D). The coins have two sides. On one side in a circle they have 

the writing in Devanagari and on the other side in a circle in 
Arabic. The Devanagari has the words 


(а) avyaktam eka [m] 
(Б) muhammadah 
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(c) [a] vatara [h] nrpa 

(d) ti [0] mahamudah 

Arabic side has the words 

(a) al-Qadir Billah 

(b) la ilahi al-Allah Muhammad Rasul allah 

(c) Amin al-dawala wa Amin almulk Mahmud 

As can be seen from the above the Devanagari version 
appearing on one side of the same coins is the Sanskrit rendering 
of that in Arabic. In this Allah is rendered by Avyakta and Rasul 
by Avatara. La ilahi means one. La ilahi al-Allah means God is 
one. The same has been put in Sanskrit as avyaktam ekam. 
Muhammad Rasul Allah means Muhammad is the messenger of 
God. This has been conveyed by the words Muhammadah 
avatarah. 

The Gold Coins of Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam (1193— 
1205 A.D.) also have Sanskrit writing on them: 

1. [Srz]ma[da]— 

2. 2. [Mi]ra...maha|[ma] [da]...sa[ma] 

[Srimaddhammiramuhammada] sama[putrah] 

Hammira, it may be pointed out in passing, is the Indian form 
of the Arabic word Amir, commander, leader. The term in course 
of time came to be applied to kings, rulers and noblemen. 

The National Museum, Kolkata has an inscription of the time 
of Aurangzeb (1657—1707), Saka Year 1588, Bengali Year 1074 
(1667 A.D.). Its language is Sanskrit and script is Bengali. It says 
that when Aurangzeb Badsha was the emperor, when Nawab 
Shaista Khan was the Governor of Gaudamandala appointed by 
the emperor, when Ispinder Khan was the Jagirdar appointed by 
the Governor and Nandalala was the Sikdar appointed by the 
Jagirdar, a Candala named Gopala sold himself along with his 
Wife, son and daughter to one Ramajivana Maulika at Rs. Nine 
only to free himself from debt: = ae 

Astasityadhikapaficadasasakasatabde sullutanapratapantar- 
gatadhama{rai] PAIS 1 e 

gramantargatakayasthapadanivasi srigopinathamajumadara- 
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striputrakanyasametam atmanam rnany apahatya svecchaya 
likhitavittadatri sthapani 

vikritavan iti 

Of the inscriptions a rather interesting one is the one found 
from Somnath where one side has Sanskrit and the other Arabic. 
Though the contents in both the versions are the same, the 
presentation in Sanskrit is more detailed. It gives an account of 
one Nuruddin Feroze who is said to be a sea-merchant called 
nakhuda in Arabic and nauvittaka in Sanskrit. The inscription was 
put up in 1264 A.D. 

Daraf Khan who is identified with Jaraf Khan and who 
conquered Saptagrama in Bengal is said to have written a hymn 
to the Ganga‘ called Gangastrotra which in its diction is simply 
remarkable. An example from it would bear it out: 


suradhuni munikanye taraye punyavantam 

sa tarati nijapunyais tatra te kim mahattvam/ 

yadi ca райуййпат taraye papinam mam 

tad api tava mahattvam tan mahattvam mahattvam// 

“О the celestial river, the daughter of a sage, if thee delivereth 
a holy person, then what special is in that about thee? If thee were 
to deliver me, the sinner who has no other recourse, that is thy 
greatness; that greatness is greatness. 

One of the most conspicuous monuments of the cultural 
intermingling of the Hindus and the Muslims is the appearance 
in the periodically increasing Upanisadic lore of the Allopanisad 
which reveals the means of the realization of Allah, God, as the 
Muslims would see it. 


In Modern Period 


The pursuit of Sanskrit by Muslims is not limited to the 
medieval or the early modern period only, it is being carried on 
even now. The number of Muslim Sanskrit scholars pursuing 
Sanskrit may not be very large but it is not too small either to be 
ignored. The very fact that there are some Muslims who have 
come forward to learn Sanskrit language and literature and acquire 
an amount of proficiency in it Speaks well for the interaction and 

Ihi. by 
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cultural integration in India which all of us so ardently desire. 
Some of these Muslims have a deep and abiding love for Sanskrit 
so much so that one of them, Shri Ghulam Dastgir of Bombay, 
sent out an invitation for the marriage of his younger brother in 
Sanskrit which reads as follows: 

| TGT APR: 


ari faareeanie: этеп feQrazarser цаа fases vfereret 
(21.12.1975) па: ттд (10.30) чистата Weare 91 
RARR me) атаба: багач їй 99 Чаа зач YAR Чая: 
were: YA: «начот YD AAT ATE weal 
таат ferta 
туя ot зета Э 999 
Shri Dastgir is опе of the Sanskrit scholars honoured in 1976 
by the Govt. of Maharashtra and is its Coordinator for Sanskrit 
at present. Я 
P the early part of the present century а Muslim scholar d 
Aligarh Shri Habibur Rehman Shastri had devoted years n i e 
study of Sanskrit and come to be known as Pandit Habi = 
Rehman Shastri. He published a commentary called t = 
Tattvaprakasa on the Isopanisad besides a critique on Rasa ais 
the Rasadar§ana. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Tattvacintamani, a magazine published from Vrindavan. E 
Prof. Fatehullah Mojtabai, Former Cultural Counsellor o s 
Embassy of Iran in India is a noted Sanskrit scholar oe ns 
known exponent of Hindu philosophy. He has translate n 
Persian the Gia, the Laghuyogavasistha and the Mahopanis 
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delivered in New Delhi three Zakir Hussain Memorial Lectures 
on ‘Hindu-Muslim relationship’. 

Being one of the premier centres of learning for Muslims of 
India, the Aligarh Muslim University has led, among other 
subjects, to the spread of Sanskrit education among Muslims a 
number of whom have pursued it upto Post-Graduation and 
research. 

The honour of being the first alumnus of that University who 
did Post-Graduation from there and was the first one to teach 
Sanskrit there goes to Habibur Rehman Shastri referred to above. 
His main interest was the comparative study of the Hindu-Muslim 
philosophy. To follow him was Dr. Nazir Mohammad, who 
having done Ph.D. in Hindi after Post-Graduation in Sanskit from 
that University, got appointment there in the Department of Hindi 
where he rose to the position of Professor and Head. Dr. Ayub 
Khan, another product of that University, is now Professor and 
Head, Department of Sanskrit, University of Kashmir, Srinagar, 
the first Muslim in all probability to occupy the post. The most 
illustrious product of that University so far has been Dr. 
Mohammad Israil Khan, Ex-Professor.of Sanskrit, University of 
Delhi, who after obtaining the Ph.D. degree from that University 
had worked for some time in its Sanskrit Department before 
moving on to other places and who is the only one among the 
Muslim scholars of Sanskrit of India who got the State recognition 
in the form of the President of India Certificate of Honour in 2001 
apart from winning many awards and honours from a number of 
institutions like the Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, the 
Vikramshila Vidyapeeth and the Uttar Pradesh Sanskrit Sansthan. 
He has published ten books and 105 research articles. Two of his 
books Sarasvatt in Sanskrit Literature and Brahma in the Puranas 
have gone into second edition. A dedicated scholar, he continues 
with his studies and researches. His forthcoming titles are the 
Naisadha with explanation and notes, Sources of Sanskrit Drama, 
Some Common Features of the Rgvedic Society and Culture, 
De of the Vedic Lore, A Peep in the Atharvavedic Herbs 
aen Por se enn ће Nirukta besides three or four works 
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of general interest. He has carried out a good survey of the 
present-day Muslim Sanskritists in his monograph in Hindi 
Musalmanon ka Sanskrit ko Yogadana. Shortly he will be coming 
out with a collection of Sanskrit poems of his composition under 
the title Samskytalatikayah Katipayani Prasunani. Apart from his 
work, critical and creative, he has furthered Sanskrit studies by 
guiding a large number of young scholars for the M.Phil. and 
Ph.D. degrees and attended many conferences and seminars, 
national and international. 

Another notable Muslim scholar who received her education 
at the Aligarh Muslim University is Dr. Salma Mahfooz. She 
came to occupy the position of Professor and Head, Department 
of Sanskrit there from where she retired recently. She has the rare 
distinction of being the first Muslim woman to have done Ph.D. 
in Sanskrit. The topic of her research was “Sanskrit Natakon men 
Nayikabheda”, The Classification of Nayikas (Heroines) in 
Sanskrit Dramas. She had got enrolled at the Department of 
Sanskrit, Aligarh Muslim University in 1967 and had completed 
her work in the record period of two years, qualifying herself for 
the Ph.D. degree in 1969. In 1977 she brought out her work in 
book form. Under the research scheme of the University Grants 
Commission she worked on the Samudrasangama of Dara Shikoh. 
Her three-year stay in Iraq from 1979-81 brought her in contact 
with Arabic as also the commonality between Hinduism and Islam 
propelling her to work on Sirr-e-Akbar, the translation of the 
Upanisads by Dara Shikoh. She translated the Persian gloss of 
the Prince (Dara Shikoh) on the first chapter of the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad into Sanskrit and published it with the 
original text of the said Upanisad. She also translated into Hindi 
the entire Sirr-e-Akbar with the original Upanisadic text. She is 
a frequent contributor to oriental research journals which have 
carried scores of her research studies. IR А 

Among others who studied at the same University, mention 
could be made of Dr. Mohammad Ali who did his Ph.D. on the 


“Etymologies in the Aitareya Brahmana” and is working at 
a couple, Dr. 
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Rukhsana Parween who worked for her Doctorate on “References 
to Akbar the Great in Sanskrit Literature from 16th-18th 
Centuries” and teaches Sanskrit at the Govt. College, Bijnor and 
her husband Mr. Raunaq Ali who teaches Sanskrit at the Govt. 
College, Nuh (Haryana); Dr. Nizamuddin who did Ph.D. on 
“pracina Bharatiya Sahitya men Varnita Bharatiya Khel”; Dr. 
Shakir Ali, who produced a thesis on *Bhoja ke Nama se Pracalita 
Yuktikalpataru k& ek Alocanatmaka Adhyayana"; Dr. Rizwana 
Begum Shamsi who did Ph.D. on *Pali Tripitaka men 
Srstiprakriya"; Dr. Shaheen Ahmad whose thesis was on 
“Akbarshah-krta Srigaramaiijari ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana"; 
Dr. Khalid-bin Yusuf who did Ph.D. on “Rgvediya Acarasastra”; 
Dr. Rizwana Parveen whose thesis was on “Paramananda ka 
Sivabharata : Samiksatmaka Adhyayana"; Dr. Shamim Ahmad 
who worked on “A Critical Study of the Cidgaganacandrika 
attributed to Kalidasa”; Dr. Nazni Parveen who did Ph.D. on 
“Harigcandra ka Jivandharacampu : Ek Alocanatmaka 
Adhyayana"; Dr. Nagma Sultan whose research topic was 
“Kavisamaya evam Brhattrayi men uska Anupalana"; Dr. Ayesha 
Anwar who worked on “Bhojarajapranita Srigaramanjarikatha 
: Ek Samiksatmaka Adhyayana"; Dr. Wahid Nasroo who did 
Ph.D. on “Rajagekharastrikrta Prabandhakosa : Ek 
Samiksatmaka Adhyayana” and Dr. Marufur Rehman whose 
Ph.D. topic was “Brahmavaivartapurana ka Dar$anika 
Adhyayana". Apart from the above who did Ph.D., more than ten 
Muslims have done M.Phil. from that University. 

‘Two of the old alumni of that University have association with 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi. One of them, Dr. M.K. 
Durrani Shastri retired from there some years back while the other 
Dr. Mohammad Hanif Shastri is still in service. 

Dr. M.K. Durrani Shastri, worked for his Ph.D. dissertation 
on “A Comparative Study of the Duties of Man as prescribed in 
the Gita and the Koran” and wrote a commentary in Urdu on the 
Uttararamacarita apart from publishing a few verses in the Malini 
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like the Gandiva, the Surabharati and so on. Dr. Mohammad 
Hanif Khan Shastri wrote his thesis for the Vidyavaridhi (Ph.D.) 
degree of the Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University 
on the topic “Artha, Prayoga aur Mahatmya ki Drsti se 
Mahamantra Gayatri aur Surah Fatiha ka Tulanatmaka 
Adhyayana" which he later published under the title Veda aur 
Quran se Mahamantra Gayatri aur Surah Fatiha. His other 
publications include the Mohanagita, the translation of the 
Srimadbhagavadgita in easy Hindi verse (the title Mohana he 
picked up to indicate the first letter of the two parts of his name 
(Mo for Mohammad, Ha for Hanif and the last letter, of the last 
part of it, Khan, na), Gita aur Quran men Samanjasya, Vedon 
men Manava Adhikara, Vaidika Sahitya men Manava Kartavya, 
Mahamantra Gayatri ka Bauddhika Upayoga, Mantrasastra aur 
Upayoga and Yantramahima. Besides the above books he has 
publishd well over fifty articles in different magazines and 
journals. At present he is working on Sanatana Dharma aur Islam 
: Samana Drsti (Commonalities between Sanatana Dharma and 
Islam). 

In the context of the Aligarh Muslim University reference had 
been made to the work on Dara Shikoh by Dr. Salma Mahfooz. 
Another scholar to work on Dara Shikoh is Dr. Ghulam Mustafa 
who produced a thesis through the medium of Sanskrit on the 
learned Mughal Prince under the title "Dara Shikohasya 
Vyaktitvarh Krtitvam ca" for the Vidyavaridhi (Ph.D.) degree 
from the Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, Varanasi. A good 
speaker of Sanskrit, he likes to write letters in Sanskrit a good 
number of which he has addressed to his supervisor Prof. 
Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi “Vagish Shastri’, former Director of 
Research, Sampurnanand Sanskrit University which the latter 
Proposes to bring out in course of time in the form of a 
Monograph. From another University of Varanasi, the Banaras 
Hindu University, a gentleman the late Shaukat Sultan did М.А. 
in Sanskrit and taught Sanskrit at the Shibly National School at 
Azamgarh. From still another University of Varanasi, the 
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Abidi, did Ph.D. in Sanskrit on the twin deities Asvins. A part 
time teacher in Sanskrit at the above Vidyapith and some other 
institutions for the past twenty years or so, she has taken up 
propagation of Sanskrit as a mission. Apart from her thesis on a 
Vedic topic which introduced her to Vedic lore, she has translated 
into Sanskrit under the title Devalayasya dipah the poem Chiragh- 
e-dair of the well-known Urdu poet Mirza Ghalib as also the 
poems of Rahim. Dr. Mohammad Sharif who is now teaching 
Sanskrit at the Aligarh Muslim University is a product of the 
Allahabad University _wherefrom he did his Ph.D. on 
“Naladamayantikatha ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana” and D.Litt. 
on “Sanskrit Katha Sahitya ka Alocanatmaka Anugilana”. His wife 
Dr. Shaheen Jafri, also a Sanskrit scholar, had worked on 
“Hariharananda-Aranya-krta Bhasyavati ka Alocanatmaka 
Adhyayana" and is presently teaching Sanskrit as Reader and 
Head at the National Shibly College, Azamgarh. Mr. Ausaf Ali, 
a specialist in Veda, is presently teaching Sanskrit at the 
Gorakhpur University. Dr. B.C. Hussaini of the Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati had worked for his Ph.D. on “A Study of the 
Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti.” Three Muslim ladies of Saharanpur have 
done Ph. D. in Sanskrit from C.S.S. University, Meerut. One, Dr. 
Hamira Anjum, worked on “Mahabharata men Sapa—Ek 
Vivecana”, the second, Dr. Atiya Danish, on “Smrti Sahitya men 
Grhasthasrama" and the third, Dr. Shiba Parveen, on “Vartamana 
Kala men Manusmrti ki Prasangikata.” Dr. Atiya Danish's work 
was published in 2004 while that of Dr. Shiba Parveen is under 
publication. Dr. Atiya Danish is continuing with her researches. 
Under the U.G.C. Unemployed Women's Research Scheme she 
has undertaken a project on a “Study of the Brahmacaryasrama 
in Smrti Literature with reference to Modern Period.” There are 
about a dozen Muslim Sanskrit scholars who are teaching Sanskrit 
in different educational institutions full details about whom are 
being collected and will be put on record as soon as they are 
ascertained. Similarly are these being collected about unattached 
Muslim Sanskritists whose number could be fairly large. About 
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in Sanskrit and returned to family life. It is a task daunting enough 
to trace information about them. 

Not all Muslim Sanskritists are in the teaching line or are 
connected with educational institutions or had any formal 
education. In the first category comes Dr. Nizamuddin, a Ph.D. 
in Sanskrit, as mentioned earlier, from the Aligarh Muslim 
University (he had worked on games in ancient Sanskrit 
literature), who is working at present as District Supply Officer 
at Badaun. In the second comes Mr. Bashir Ahmad Mayukh who, 
a simple farmer of Salpura of Kota District of Rajasthan has 
translated some of the Vedic hymns into simple Hindi and is 
recipient of the K.K. Birla Foundation’s prestigious Bihari Award. 

Of the Indian States it is in Kerala that there is a regular 
tradition of Christians and Muslims learning Sanskrit, unlike in 
other States where it is a casual phenomenon. It is not uncommon 
to come across there a good sprinkling of Christian and Muslim 
students studying Sanskrit along with their Hindu class fellows 
even in traditional institutions, the Gurukulas, Vidyalayas and 
what are called Sanskrit Colleges. It is a happy experience to see 
them specializing in such difficult branches of learning as Nyaya, 
Logic, Vedanta, Monistic Philosophy and Sahitya, Poetics that 
require a high degree of application and dedicated effort in 
learning the rather abstruse texts replete with technical jargon. A 
couple of students of these institutions have completed their 
studies and are now teaching Sanskrit in one institution or the 
other. There is one Kadija Bibi who did her M.A. with Sahitya 
Special from the Sanskrit College, Pattambi and is now teaching 
in the same institution after serving for a time in the Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Pavaratti. A gentleman of the name of Puru 
Kannu is now a lecturer in the Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Thriruananthapuram after having passed from the same institution 
M.A. with Nyaya Special. He also worked for Ph.D. on the 
Prasastapadabhasya. Abdul Rahman, another gentleman like him 
is a lecturer in Sanskrit in Cochin College after having passed 
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who is just a house wife now, not serving anywhere, did her M.A. 
with Vedanta Special from the Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Thriruananthapuram with a First Class First. She did M. Phil. 
Another scholar matching Pathuma Bibi in brilliance is Zubaida 
Bibi who did her M.A. with Sahitya Special from the Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Thriruananthapuram. She is now a lecturer in 
the Govt. Sanskrit College, Pattambi. The present Professor who 
till recently was also the Head of Department of Sanskrit at the 
Kerala University, Thriruananthapuram is Prof. Bashir Ahmad, 
a Muslim. 

The writer of these lines had the opportunity of working in 
two Universities of Bangkok, the Chulalongkorn University and 
the Silpakorn University from 1977-79 and 1989-91. In both of 
these he had a colleague each from the Muslim community, Dr. 
Mrs. Pranee Lapanich and Dr. Mrs. Kusuma Raksamani. Dr. 
Pranee is an M.A., Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia and Dr. Kusuma, an M.A., Ph.D. from the University 
of Toronto, Toronto. For her M.A. dissertation Dr. Pranee worked 
on the *Vipralambha Srngara in Sanskrit Literature.’ For her Ph.D. 
she worked on ‘Ksemendra and his Kalavilasa.' Dr. Kusuma 
Raksamani worked for her M.A. dissertation on a study of the 
Sanskrit, Lao and Thai Texts on Pravahlika, a kind of Sanskrit 
short story. For her Ph.D. she worked on the Southern Recension 
of the Tantropakhyana comparing in the course of her study the 
first part of the said work with that of the Lao and the Thai 
recensions. Dr. Kusuma is younger in age to Dr. Pranee, the latter 
having taught the former the Pali language. Interestingly enough, 
both of them have their private names, a practice common among 
Thai Muslims, which differs from their public names. Dr. 
Pranee's private name is Jamila and Dr. Kusuma's Maria. Dr. 
Pranee's main source for inspiration for learning Sanskrit was Dr- 
Chaluay, the former Head of the Department of Sanskrit in the 
Chulalongkorn University. While in the Fourth Semester, Dr. 
Pranee had read through the Thai medium such Sanskrit texts as 
the — Fetalapancavim$ati, the ^ Hitopadesa, the 
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Abhijfianasakuntala and so on. When she wanted to proceed 
further in her Sanskrit studies, Dr. Chaluay, her Buddhist teacher, 
said to her as if to test the extent of her interest in the subject: 
“Pranee, you are a Muslim. You come from a different cultural 
background. You will not be able to carry on with a literature of 
a different culture.” Dr. Pranee’s answer to this was: “Madam, I 
am not only a Muslim, but a staunch Muslim. But my religion 
cannot come in the way of my Sanskrit studies. I shall pursue 
them.” Dr. Chaluay would be all smiles at this and would begin 
to teach her with renewed vigour. Dr. Pranee can recite the Ayats 
of the Qoran with as much ease and felicity as the Mantras of 
the Vedas. When a friend had said to Dr. Kusuma the same thing 
as Dr. Chaluay had said to Dr. Pranee; her, Dr. Kusuma’s, reaction 
was exactly the same as that of Pranee. Both of them are strongly 
of the opinion that religion has nothing to do with learning a 
language. The result is that both of them are scholars of Sanskrit 
in their own right. 

Dr. Pranee has recently published her Thai translation of the 
Manusmrti. 

Before closing, a word is due here about the students studying 
Sanskrit at the School, College and the University level. Some 
of them have done exceedingly well in the subject. A notable 
example of this is Ayesha Sardar, daughter of Prof. Abdul Karim, 
Professor of Persian, Ahmadnagar College, who topped the list 
in 1973-74 in the subject of Sanskrit in S.S.C. Examination in 
the whole of the State of Maharashtra. "s 

More recently, in October 2006, Shajeena S., a Muslim girl 
from Kerala, topped in the Kerala University M.A. Sanskrit 
examination. She is the first Muslim topper in the University's 
history. The 25 year old is the second of the three daughters of 
Shahul Hamid, a labourer. She opted for Sanskrit four years ago 
with her parents’ blessings. When asked by some people as to 
why she did not choose Arabic in place of Sanskrit, Shajeena said 
that “Sanskrit is the most apt language for Indians since most 
Indian languages are its offshoots.” When Shajeena recites xe 
at home, her family findsithemanelodiops, She herself Says Cu. 
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there is poetry їп every syllable of them. She wants to launch a 
Sanskrit magazine to help Sanskrit lovers in India express their 
creativity. She wants some day to teach her children Sanskrit and 
mourns : “It is a shame this beautiful language is reduced to a 
Cindrella in her own land.” , 

From what has been said above, it should be clear that the 
Muslims, both past and present, have done a lot for the cause of 
Sanskrit which they have owned, loved and fostered. They have - 
proved, if proof was ever needed, that languages and literatures - 
cannot be identified with any particular section of society. 
Sanskrit is as much of the Hindus as that of the Muslims. Like 
the varied channels enriching the waters of the sacred Ganga it 
has continued to be enriched by different communities over the 
centuries. Hindus, Muslims, Christians, all have contributed to 
its growth and development. They, all of them, are a shining 
example of the close cultural synthesis of the different religions 
and races which makes for better cohesion in human relationship 
leading to a more peaceful, a more happy and a more purposeful 
life. 
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Some Peripheral Literature: 
` Lexicography and Medicine 





It is not only in poetry, drama, fiction and philosophy that Sanskrit 
literature exhibits its richness, it does so in technical sciences as 
well. There have been thinkers in India who have contributed 
substantially to different technical disciplines a brief assessment 
of two of which is given here. 


Lexicography 
The oldest works in this discipline are the Nighantus, 
collections of Vedic terms which have been explained by Yaska 
in his etymological treatise, the Nirukta. These collections differ 
in many respects from the dictionaries, the Kosas, of the later 
period. The first pertains to the purpose for which the two types 
of collections were made. In the case of the Nighantus, it was 
the interpretation of the sacred texts. In the case of the Kosas, it 
was to supply words.to poets and writers and to acquaint them 
with their precise meanings and gender. The second pertains to 
their being restricted to any particular subject or otherwise. In the 
case of the Nighantus, they are limited to a particular text, In the 
case of the Kosas, they do not have any such restriction, drawing 
words as they do from all types of works. The third pertains to 
their form. While the Nighantus are in prose, the Kosas are ш 
Verse, mostly in the anusfubh and sometimes also in the arya 
metre. ; Е 
The purpose of the Kosas being written in verse probably was 
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system of Sanskrit education emphasizes at a very early stage 
itself the storing in memory by the learner of the Astadhyayi of 
Panini and the Amarakosa of Amarasimha, thus equipping him ` 
with vocabulary and grammatical knowledge that are to stand him 
in good stead in his going over to any discipline. Were he to 
choose writing for self-expression, the value of both need no 
emphatic assertion. It was the prime motive of placing sufficient 
vocabulary at the disposal of a prospective writer that possibly 
accounts for the attribution of dictionaries to such celebrated 
writers as Bana, Mayra, Murari and Sriharsa, the last of whom 
is credited with having compiled the lists of words with double 
meanings: Slesarthapadasamgraha. 

The Sanskrit Kosas, as available at present, can broadly be 
divided into two types. There are some which are synonymous, 
listing words with the same meaning and others which are 
homonymous, listing words with different meanings (anekartha, 
nanartha) though important synonymous dictionaries have a 
homonymous section also in them. In neither of the two is 
followed the alphabetical order, that not being felt essential for 
the fact of the Kosas having to be committed to memory any way. 
That does not mean that the arrangement of the words in them is 
arbitrary. It follows other principles. The longer articles come first 
and the shorter ones later. The common final endings or 
beginnings may decide their grouping. So may the common 
gender. The words generally appear in the nominative, singly or 
in a compound as per the exigencies of the metre, as also the 
meanings, except in homonymous dictionaries where they appear 
in the locative. Where the gender is specially mentioned, it is in 
the locative again, where it is not mentioned, it is indicated by 
the use of the word in that gender. Some dictionaries have а 
section on gender at the end. Occasionally the compilers of 
dictionaries give rather long explanations of words. Normally the 
meaning is indicated by clubbing an unfamiliar word with a 
familiar one. 

Just as in Vyakarana Panini has stolen the limelight, so has 
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Namalinganusasana which is known much more as the 
Amarakosa after his name. There did precede him lexicographers 
like Katyayana, who is credited with the compilation of the 
Namamala, Vacaspati and Vikramaditya, the compilers of the 
Sabdarnava and the Samsaravarta, and Vyadi whose Utpalini 
incorporating Buddhist terms is often cited. Traditionally being 
associated with King Vikramaditya as one of his nine jewels, 
Amarasimha can be assigned to the sixth century A.D., though 
there is no other ground to support this. His work, which is 
synonymous, is divided into three books or kandas with an 
appendix on homonyms, indeclinables and genders and is 
commented upon widely, the more important of his commentators 
being Ksirasvamin, Sarvananda, Rayamukuta and Bhanujidiksita. 
A supplement to it was provided by Purusottamadeva under the 
title TrikandaSesa. He also compiled the short independent work, 
the Haravali. Perhaps as old as Amara is Sasvata whose 
homonymous work, the Anekarthasamuccaya devotes sometimes 
a whole verse or a part thereof to the explanation of a term. 
Among other dictionaries could be mentioned the 
Abhidhanamala of Halayudha, 950 A.D. and the Vaijayanti of 
Yadavapraküsa, 1050 A.D., the latter rather voluminous. There 
is a good crop of lexical works in the twelfth century AD. the 
more prominent of these are the Abhidhanacintamani, а dictionary 
of homonymous words in six sections again beginning with one- 
syllable words and ending with six-syllable ones and the 
Nighantusega by the prolific Jain writer Hemacandra. Another 
Jain compiler Dhanafijaya compiled between A.D. 1113-1140 his 
Namamala. In A.D. 1111 Mahesvara compiled his Visvaprakasa 
followed a little later by Maükha who compiled the 
Anekarthakosa to which he also added a commentary of his own. 
To A.D. 1200 belongs Kesavasvümin's Nanartharnavasanksepa- 
In the fourteenth century Medinikara wrote his 
Anekarthasabdakosa which like the Amarakosa came to be known 
after his name as the Medinikosa. 
There are certain minor Works 
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They are Ekaksarakosa, words of one syllable, the Dvirupa or 
Trirupakosa, words of two or three forms and the dictionaries of 
certain specific disciplines like, medicine, astronomy and 
astrology. The Vedic tradition of Nighantus was revived by the 
Buddhists who produced works such as the Mahavyutpatti for 
interpreting the Buddhist terms in prose. 

In the field of Sanskrit lexicography a rather interesting work 
is the Parasiprakasa, a Persian-Sanskrit Dictionary compiled in 
the time of Akbar. In 1693 Vedangaraya used the same title for 
his dictionary of astronomical and astrological terms. 

In 972 Dhanapala compiled for his sister Sundari Paiyalacchi, 
a Prakrta dictionary which was used by Hemacandra for his 
Desinamamala, a compilation of Desi words, words which are 
neither of Sanskrit, fatsama, nor derived from it, tadbhava. 

This brief survey will enable the reader to form a general idea 
of the large corpus of Sanskrit lexicographical literature which 
has listed an enormous number of words in their immense variety 
of meanings. As the Sanskrit language grew with the 
incorporation of new words, whether of Indian or foreign origin 
there appeared deep imprints of foreign influence in disciplines 
like astronomy, astrology, medicine and natural and physical 
sciences and as meanings underwent change due to natural 
processes, the need was felt to compile newer and newer 
dictionaries to incorporate all the new material in addition to 
Tetaining the old one. Hence the appearance of a big crop of 
dictionaries and lexica over the centuries. These dictionaries and 
the lexica are a standing testimony to the richness of the Sanskrit 
language and its minute expressiveness. 


Medicine 

The origin of the science of medicine or Ayurveda can be 
Rees in India, like the origin of the many other kinds of sciences: 
to the Vedas, particularly, the Atharvaveda which has hymns 1n 
it for curing diseases, bhaisajyani, and for increasing the life-span, 
ayusyani. There is mention of the twin divine physicians ASvinaY 
Wath wonderful healing powersydntoBe ofthe уза еу ara 510 
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to have supplied a leg to one Vispala: vispalayai jangham 
adattam, the earliest reference in Sanskrit literature to the 
transplantation of limbs. 

The simple folk in India in early periods, as the people 
elsewhere, had nurtured a belief that diseases are the handiwork 
of demons or evil spirits and that their cure is possible by warding 
them off by recitation of mantras or performance of magic rites. 
This belief continued long after the period of the Vedas for we 
have even in the well-developed treatises on Ayurveda a section 
on treatment of diseases caused by demons. 

Tradition recognizes Ayurveda, also called Vaidyasastra, the 
science of the doctor, as an upanga, a sub-auxiliary of the 
Atharvaveda which preserves the ancient knowledge of 
embryology and hygiene. 

There is a legend in India of the Ocean of Milk having been 
churned by gods and demons. For medical science the importance 
of the legend lies in the appearance from the said Ocean, along 
with others, of Dhanvantari, the mythical physician, typifying the 
yearning of the ancient Indians for a physician with extraordinary 
healing powers. Tradition also associates Dhanvantari with 
Vikramaditya as one of his nine jewels. Whether the two are 
identical is open to question. "d Р 

The Ayurveda is called astanga, or eight limbs of topics, 
which are major surgery, minor surgery, healing of diseases, 
children’s diseases, toxicology, elixirs and aphrodisiacs. Patafijali 
in his Mahabhasya, in the context of the scope of the use of word, 
mentions it along with Purana, Itihasa and Vakovakya thus 
attesting to its antiquity. It appears that treatises on specific topics 
called Tantras or Kalpas were composed first. Later 
comprehensive treatises called Samhitas, which dealt with all the 
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of elementary medical science, surgical instruments and hot baths, 
etc. 

The earliest of the treatises on medical science in India is the 
Carakasamhita, the compendium of Caraka, a court physician of 
Kaniska whose wife he helped in a critical case. The work, as it 
is available now, is not the work of Caraka alone, for it was 
revised by one Drdhabala who added the last two chapters to it 
besides contributing seventeen out of twenty-eight or thirty 
chapters of its Book VI. A native of Kashmir, Drdhabala, ascribed 
to the eight century A.D. was the son of Kapilabala and apart from 
carrying out the revision of the Carakasamhita as mentioned 
above, is credited with the revision of a number of Tantras of 
AgniveSa, a pupil of Punarvasu Atreya, a fellow student of Bheda 
or Bhela whose Samhita on that score is taken by some to be older 
than that of Caraka. The Carakasamhita is divided into various 
sections, called Sthanas each dealing with certain specific topics: 
the Sutrasthana with remedies, diet and the duties of a doctor; 
Nidanasthana with eight chief diseases; Vimanasthana with 
general pathology and medical studies; Sarirasthana with 
anatomy and embryology; Indriyasthana with diagnosis and 
Prognosis; Cikitsasthana with special therapy and the Kalpa and 
the Siddhisthanas with general therapy. 

The next great name in the field of Indian medical science is 
that of Susruta, described in the Mahabharata as the son of 
Visvamitra. The famous Nagarjuna is said to have worked on his 
text. His fame had spread even beyond the confines of India, to 
Cambodia in the East and Arabia in the West in the ninth and 
the tenth centuries A.D. as evidenced by the literary tradition of 
those countries. He was commented upon by Jaiyata, Gayadasa 
and Cakrapanidatta who had also commented upon the 
Carakasamhita and whose commentary on Susruta was 
supplemented by Dallana in the thirteenth century A.D. One 
Candrata had revised his text on the basis of the commentary of 
Jaiyata. His work has six sections which, except the last one, the 
Uttaratantra, clearly a later addition, carry the same titles as does 
the work of Caraka. Its Sutrasthana deals with general questions, 
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imparting also the information that the author (Susruta) was the 
pupil of King Divodasa of Varanasi. The Nidanasthana concerns 
itself with pathology, Sarirasthana with anatomy and 
embryology, the Cikitsasthana with therapeutics and the 
Kalpasthana with toxicology. 

The next important work is the Bhelasamhita which carries 
the same divisions as does the Carakasamhita. As regards: 
osteology, a third version of the system of Atreya in addition to 
those of Caraka and Bhela is found in the Yajriavalkya and Visnu 
Smrtis and the Visnudharmottara and the Agni Puranas. 

Vagbhata, another great name in Indian medical tradition, is 
recognised to be posterior to Susruta. Interestingly, there are two 
writers of this name, both claiming the same parentage in their 
works, the Astarngasangraha and the Astangahrdayasamhita. 
From the fact that one of the two is called Vrddha Vagbhata, the 
Elder Vagbhata, it would appear that both were different people 
and it is possible that they might have shared the same descent. 
The Elder Vagbhata or Vrddha Vagbhata was the son of 
Sirhhagupta and the pupil of the Buddhist Avalikhita. The younger 
Vagbhata appears to have made use of the work of his elder 
namesake in a mixture of verse and prose while that of the former 
is in verse. 

Other works on medical science include the Rugviniscaya of 
Madhavakara, an important text on pathology, the Siddhiyoga or 
Vrndamadhava of Vrnda, a text giving prescriptions for a number 
of ailments from fever to poisoning, the Cikitsasarasangraha of 
Cakrapanidatta, a text on therapeutics, and the Cikitsamrta of 
Malhana, a work on general medicine. 

The Samhita of Sarngadhara is commented upon by 
Vopadeva, son of the physician Kesava and a protege of Hemadri 
(1300 century A.D. ) who also wrote a Satasloka, a work on 
powders, pills and the use of the pulse in diagnosis. — 

Numerous other works on medicine came to be written ш 
later centuries, the more noteworthy of them being the 
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Lolimbaraja (seventeenth century). There also appeared large 
numbers of monographs on different diseases including the one 
on the diseases of plants, the Vrksayurveda of Surapala. 

Apart from herbs, the kasthausadhas, prescribed as 
medicines, the texts on Ayurveda record a number of other 
preparations with effective curative properties. They are the 
bhasmas of various metals especially of gold and silver. The 
treatment extended itself even to the use of quick-silver (parada) 
in its various formulations, and sulphur and other acids for treating 
malignant diseases. The effectiveness of the medication is ensured 
with its accompaniment, the anupana, milk, butter milk, curd, the 
decoction (kvatha) and so on. The treatment also rests on certain 
types of diets to be partaken for certain periods, the kalpas, to 
subsist on milk alone or curd alone for twenty-one days or forty 
days and so on. 

The ancient Indians had achieved a high degree of accuracy 
in diagnosing the ailment by feeling the pulse, a tradition that has 
come down to the present-day. They had evolved a theory of the 
three humours, the Vata (wind), Pitta (bile) and Kapha (phlegm) 
the disturbance of which is the cause of the disease. Efforts have, 
therefore, to be made to keep them on an even keel which can 
be done by proper health care. Ayurveda is the science of good 
health and not only the curing of diseases. 
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THEAUTHOR 


Born on 29th September, 1930, Professor Satya Vrat 
Shastri had his early education under his father, 
Professor Charu Deva Shastri. He received record marks 
in B.A. Hons. in Sanskrit and a First Class First in M.A. 
in Sanskrit from the Punjab University, and won 
University Medals. After doing his Ph.D. at the Banaras 
Hindu University he joined the University of Delhi, 
where during the forty years of his teaching career he has 
held important positions as the Head of the Department of Sanskrit and the . 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. He was also Vice-Chancellor of Shri Jagannath 
Sanskrit University, Puri, Orissa. He hàs the distinction of having been i 
‚ Visiting professor in five universities on three continents. He has attended and di 
chaired a number of national and international conferences and seminars and 11 
delivered more than a hundred lectures in: universities in Europe, North 1 | 
America, Southeast Asia and the Far East. 
At Present he is Honorary Professor at the Special Centre for Sanskrit, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. | 
Both a creative and а cirtical writer, Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri has to his | 
credit in creative writing in Sanskrit three Mahakavyas of about a thousand | 
stanzas each, one Prabandhakavya and three Khandakavyas, and five works it! 
in critical writing including a pioneering one, The Ramayana—A Linguistic | | 3 
Study. | 
He is the subject matter of seventeen theses for Ph.D. апа D.Litt. degrees 
in Indian Universities. | | 
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He has edited two research journals the Indological Studies and the 
Srijagannathajyotih of which he was the founder, three felicitation volumes ` 
and a dictionary of the Sanskrit Words in Southeast Asian Languages. 

He has translated A.A. Macdonell’s A Vedic Grammar for Students into 

| Hindi, the Sanskrit Mahakavya the Srzramacaritabdhiratnam into English 
andthe select poems ofthe prominent poets ofthe world into Sanskrit. 

He is working presently on a multi-volume Sanskrit Мааа on the 
principal cultural currents of the world. 

Recipient of fifty-two honours and awards, national international, 
including Padma Shri and four Honorary Doctorates, he was described in the 
Citation for the Honorary Doctorate at the Silpakorn University, Bangkokas | 
a ‘living legend in the field of Sanskrit’. a 
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